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'TTou can be engaged in no better vocation 
than .making people laugh. Humor is like the 
buffer between two heavy railroad cars. It re- 
lieves the jolts of life. It is a shock absorber. It 
makes the journey through the years easier, and 
brightens the pathway all along the route. We 
Americans could not get along without humor.” 

•"^William Howard Taft, 



INTRODUCTION 
(A Word of Advice to Speakers) 

Some one has said that America is 

land of lakes and beaches; 

Of wealth tmtold. 

And bandits bold. 

And after-dinner speeches/' 

We must plead guilty to at least the indict- 
ment contained in the last line. We are indeed 
addicted to the habit of making speeches, not 
only after dinner, but before dinner, and on every 
other possible occasion. That being the case, the 
burning question is : What will we say when 
called upon to ''make a few remarks”? 

The popular mayor of a great city once advised 
those contemplating after-dinner speaking to 
make no preparation. "Just stand on your feet,” 
he said, "and think out loud.” That may be good 
advice for one who expects to be called upon 
nightly for the rest of his life, in which case, 
doubtless, he would grow proficient through 
practice. But there are few of us who would 
care to go through the initial period of embar- 
rassed groping for adequate or appropriate words 
while facing an audience. He who trusts to the 
inspiration of the moment for something to say 

xxi 
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is likely to disappoint both himself and his 
friends. 

It was said of this same mayor that he never 
prepared his talk in advance of the occasion. 
This was only a half truth, because he was nat- 
urally clever, witty, and possessed of a gfood 
memory. Also, and this is important, he knew 
his subjects thoroughly; therefore, while it may 
be true that he did not memorize the actual 
words in which he clothed his thoughts, he did, 
nevertheless, give the ideas which he wished to 
bring out much serious consideration, so that, 
perhaps unconsciously, he was always prepared. 

The average speaker who is occasionally asked 
to speak for a few minutes does not have this 
advantage, and for him a certain amount of 
preparation is necessary to crystallize his 
thoughts and relieve the embarrassment of him- 
self as well as others. Usually the speaker is told 
in advance that he will be asked to make a ''few 
informal remarks.” If he wishes to do credit to 
himself, these remarks should be formally pre- 
pared. Not necessarily written out and memo- 
rized, but at least fully outlined in his mind. 

When the purpose of a meeting and the ques- 
tions to be discussed are known, one who wishes 
to voice his sentiments, or who expects to be 
asked to express his opinion, should give the 
matter serious thought beforehand, outlining the 
various points on which he wishes to touch and 
the arguments which he intends to advance. The 
success of any speech depends upon two things: 
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(1) the absolute mastery of the question in- 
volved, and (2) the ability of the speaker to ex- 
press that knowledge in a clear, concise manner. 
To speak hesitatingly, with ill-chosen words, is 
painful to all concerned. To attempt to talk on 
a subject of which one has little knowledge, is 
disastrous. But to be able to set forth one’s 
thoughts clearly, convincingly, and in beautiful 
English, is a pleasure to speaker and audience 
alike. 

It is the author’s opinion that there is no such 
thing as an extemporaneous speech. The men 
who are noted for this type of address have ac- 
cumulated, consciously or unconsciously, a vast 
store of information on various subjects, inter- 
esting data, verses, and humorous sayings, which 
are always at their command. Undoubtedly, 
they spend much time in developing ideas, ar- 
ranging them logically, memorizing an outline, 
and practicing in their own rooms, the result 
being a speech more or less definite in form, 
into which can be injected any impromptu* ideas. 

We jest a good deal about after-dinner speeches 
and pretend to be bored by them, but we con- 
tinually include them in our programs. We say 
we do not wish to be called upon, but secretly 
hope that we will be, and in our hearts are flat- 
tered when the time arrives. Therefore, we 
should always be prepared. 

It might be suggested that every speech should 
contain a basic idea, even though a humorous 
one, around which the words are built. A man 
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who speaks briefly, but in that address sets forth 
one concrete thought, will be called on again; 
while the one who wanders aimlessly in his talk 
will be dropped from further consideration. It is 
said that the secret of Senatpr Hoar’s perennial 
popularity at the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa din- 
ner was that his speeches contained one original 
idea, clearly stated, and one fresh story, well told. 

The first sentence of a speech should incite 
interest. Sometimes this is accomplished by a 
clever remark regarding what has preceded it; 
occasionally, by an appropriate story ; or, it may 
be, by a strong, brief statement containing the 
gist of the subject to be discussed. 

Any speech, unless it be the principal address 
of the occasion, should be short. If you are in- 
troducing a speaker, the audience wants to hear 
him, not you; if you are one of several, remember 
that the others have some rights. The profes- 
sor’s little son had the right idea when he said to 
his father at the breakfast table, '‘That was a 
dandy lecture last night, Daddy, but you missed 
three good chances to quit.” 

Almost any character o-f speech will admit of 
a humorous story, but it should be used to illus- 
trate a point under discussion and not as a mere 
attempt to create a laugh. It should be borne in 
mind that while jokes and verses in moderation 
are enjoyable, an entire talk given in that vein 
grows monotonous. 

And if you do tell a story, or quote a verse, be 
sure that you have it well memorized. Do not 
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risk the embarrassment experienced by a young 
lawyer who had planned to quote a fine poem in 
his address to the jury. 

^'Gentlemen of the jury/^ he said, ‘1 can con- 
clude my plea in no better way than by quoting 
the beautiful lines by Mr. — Mr. — ^well, just for 
the moment I have forgotten the poet’s name, 
but no matter ; what he says is — ^um — ^why — ^well 
I’ll be darned if I haven’t forgotten what he said.’' 

All this has been most delightfully expressed 
by Wallace Irwin in his toast ^'To the After- 
Dinner Speech”: 

^'Corne, touch your glasses overhead 
To what we love, to what we dread; 

The after-dinner speech. 

Oh, may it come when we are strong, 

Its length be short, its laugh be long, 

Its flight within our reach. 

'^Oh, may the speaker’s stories smack 
Of something more than almanack 
And less than vaudeville; 

And may the wight who comes this way 
With nothing— or too much — ^to say, 

In heaven’s name, keep still!” 

It is also well to bear in mind that what may 
be enjoyed by one audience may not be appro- 
priate to another. A story is told regarding a 
former governor of one of our states, who had 
been asked to address the inmates of a peniten- 
tiary. He began his speech with the remark, 
^'Fellow Citizens.” A few of the audience sensed 
the absurdity, and there was a laugh here and 
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there. The speaker stopped and began again. 
"Fellow Convicts ” he said. This produced a 
roar of laughter, for the joke was at his expense. 
Again he paused. "Well, I don't know what to 
call you/' he exclaimed, "but, anyway, I'm glad 
to see so many of you here." Needless to say his 
speech was a success. Without doubt, these 
opening remarks were premeditated, but they 
appeared spontaneous, and they achieved the 
purpose of the speaker — ^to gain at the start the 
interest and good-will of his audience. 

In making the average short speech, it is only 
necessary that one "say a few words" — ^the fewer 
the better in most cases — ^well-chosen, and to the 
point; adding a joke or witty saying where ap- 
propriate, a compliment, or expression of grati-' 
tude, all in as natural and simple a manner as 
possible. 

In the group of speeches here presented, no 
attempt has been made to include learned or ora- 
torical addresses. Persons making speeches of 
that character have no need of assistance. 
Rather, it has been the aim of this work to set 
forth such ideas as the average man or woman 
interested in civic, fraternal, educational, politi- 
cal, or social affairs would express to friends 
gathered around him, at the dinner table, or on 
some specific occasion. It is to assist and smooth 
the way of the casual speaker that the following 
suggestions are offered. 



The Toastmaster 
(Suggestions for the Amateur) 

The success or failure of an after-dinner pro- 
gram quite often depends upon the master of 
ceremonies and his ability to inject life and good 
feeling into the affair. Many a delightful evening 
has been marred by the toastmaster’s lack of tact, 
or his inability to meet the requirements of the 
occasion. Such an experience results in a feeling 
of disappointment, painful alike to audience and 
speakers. On the other hand, the pleasures of the 
evening may be greatly enhanced by the toast- 
master’s geniality, his talent for repartee, and his 
courteous manner. The following suggestions 
are offered in the hope that they will assist the 
amateur who, for the first time, finds himself 
cast in the role of toastmaster. 

On informal occasions, the president of the or- 
ganization giving the dinner, or the chairman of 
the committee having the matter in charge, some- 
times also introduces the speakers. In that case, 
he first extends a cordial welcome to the guests 
and then proceeds with the program. If a toast- 
master is appointed, the presiding officer intro- 
duces him, after the preliminary words of 
welcome. 
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THE TOASTMASTER 

To be a toastmaster does not mean that one 
merely names the entertainers, as he would an- 
nounce the numbers of a program. Neither does 
it mean that he should usurp the prerogative of 
the speakers by making an address every time 
he rises to his feet. His remarks are like the 
preface to a book, or rather, like the preface to 
each chapter of a book. The reader will not spend 
very much time on such preliminary paragraphs. 
He wants to **get on with the story.” Therefore, 
if the toastmaster is wise, he will make his re- 
marks brief. 

Senator John C. Spooner used to tell of an in- 
troduction which he declared was the most satis- 
factory one of his career. The Wisconsin 
senator was being introduced by the German 
mayor of a small town. The opera house was 
crowded to hear the famous orator make a politi- 
cal speech. When the time came, the mayor 
stood up. “Mine friends,” he said, “I haf been 
asked to introduce Senator Spooner, who vill 
make a speech, yes. Veil, I haf now did it, und 
he vill do it.” 

The few appropriate words with which the 
toastmaster introduces the speakers, or com- 
ments on their remarks, should at least have the 
appearance of spontaneity. He should always 
convey the impression that his words, however 
carefully thought out, are impromptu and in- 
spired by the words of others. To do this well, he 
should be prepared for any emergency, like the 
old-fashioned girl who slept in a cotton “nightie,” 
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but always kept a pair of silk pajamas under her 
pillow in case of fire. 

The introductory remarks may concern the 
speaker being presented, or the subject in which 
he is interested. While a few jests and pleasant- 
ries may be indulged in, care should be taken to 
say nothing which will embarrass or annoy. 
When each speaker concludes his address, the 
toastmaster may comment on the words to which 
the audience has just listened. In doing this, he 
should strive to say the fitting thing in an agree- 
able manner. If he disagrees with the speaker, 
he should not let that fact appear. His duty is 
to make pleasant announcements, not to debate a 
question. Neither should he indulge in over- 
praise, which must have the appearance of in- 
sincerity. 

The story is told of a rather imaginative toast- 
master who had made a very flowery introduc- 
tion. When the speaker was finally allowed "to 
rise, he said: don't believe a word you say, 

Mr. Toastmaster, but I love to hear you tell it.'' 

Where a principal speaker has been engaged, 
his speech usually takes the form of an address 
and is reserved for the last, in the manner of a 
climax, so that the audience may take with them 
the message which he has left in their minds. 
The introduction of such a speaker should be a 
sincere, dignified tribute to him as a man, or to 
the cause which he represents, free from un- 
seemly flattery, or inappropriate jests. 

At the close of the principal address, the toast- 
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master should, in a few well chosen words, ex- 
press the appreciation of the g^uests and of the 
organization acting as host. He may also thank 
the other entertainers and the committee before 
dismissing the audience. 

If the toastmaster has cleverly introduced the 
speakers, graciously commented on their re- 
marks, kept the ball rolling with no unnecessary 
delays, and brought the entertainment to a happy, 
spirited close, the evening will be a pleasant 
memory for the guests and for those who have 
participated in the program. 




HOLIDAYS 


'The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

White as the whitest lily on a stream, 

These tender memories are ; a fairy tale 
Of some enchanted land, we know not where. 
But lovely as a landscape in a dream.” 

-^Longfellow, 



New Yearns Day 

(Why We Celebrate January 1st) 

I SUSPECT that we have all been so busy manu- 
facturing material with which to pave the nether 
regions that we feel very virtuous tonight. So 
far as I know, none of our enterprising statisti- 
cians has computed how many books could be 
made from the new leaves turned annually on 
January first, or how far they would reach if laid 
end to end — ^to the moon, I am sure. After they 
have done this, I wish they would take a few 
minutes and compute the combined length of 
time these resolutions are kept. 

There is no question but that the world would 
be a much better place in which to live if we 
would all carry out our resolutions not to do 
certain things. The greatest trouble seems to be 
in finding the particular things that we can give 
up. Most of us are so good that we have no be- 
setting sin. 

Now, if I could make resolutions for my 
friends and neighbors, it would be fine. I can 
think of any number of things which my neigh- 
bors ought to do, or stop doing, and I am sure 
that if they would follow my advice they would 
be much more congenial and pleasant. 

3 
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But even though we joke about our resolu- 
tions, which are never kept more than forty-eight 
hours, and spend every New Year's Eve in more 
or less senseless hilarity, yet through it all there 
runs a strain of seriousness. There must, on this 
day, come to each of us the thought that another 
year has ended, with all its joys and sorrows, its 
triumphs and disappointments. What will the 
new year bring? Will it bring the success of our 
plans— the fulfillment of our dreams? Will it 
bring cessation of pain and worry — ^peace after 
storm ? 

I believe there is not one of us but who, in the 
depths of his heart, says at the beginning of a 
new year, 'T will strive harder ; I will do better ; 
I will accomplish more in this year that is just 
commencing." And even though we do not re- 
alize all our hopes, we are better men and women 
for the thought and the effort It is true that 
resolutions foolishly or unwisely made and 
speedily broken, often result in more harm than 
good, because they tend to weaken the morale; 
but a genuine effort to better one's condition 
must prove beneficial to the individual and to 
society in general. 

But tonight we must not moralize — it is the 
time for rejoicing. The old year is ended; the 
bright new year, with all its possibilities for suc- 
cess and happiness, is before us. Let us, in the 
beautiful lines of L. Mitchell Thornton, pay trib- 
ute to the bells which herald its coming : 
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'^They ring across the Southland, 
Through fragrant orange groves; 
They sing above the Northland, 

Of deeply drifted snows; 

And Youth is eager waiting. 

And Age is glad to hear 
The ringing bells, the singing bdls. 
The bells of the New Year." 


Lfincoln^s Birthday 
(In Memory of ihe Great Commoner) 

So much has been written and said about Lincoln, 
his struggles, his genius, his sacrifices, and his 
death, that there is nothing left to say. His 
whole life, from the log cabin in Kentucky to the 
small house in the nation’s capital where he 
breathed his last, is an open book to the American 
people. No other president has been so beloved 
as Lincoln, 

While it is true that Lincoln accomplished 
great things, yet he was not ambitious, in the 
sense in which the word is commonly used. He 
did not hitch his wagon to a star. He did not 
aim his arrow above the treetops of everyday life. 
Today, ambition has become a fetish. To admit 
that we do not possess it is to admit failure in 
the minds of our friends. 

William B. Story, one of our great railroad 
presidents, once made this statement: ^"Ambition 
that counts, as I have seen it, is wanting some- 
thing close by — something that anybody with 
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determination can gfet — and wantingf it enoug"!! 
to pay the price for it. Star-hitching* and wish- 
thinking never made a big killing. But this other 
thing is the biggest force on the planet."' 

Another modem philosopher, Nixon Water- 
man, expressed the same sentiment in verse : 

^'Don't liitch your wagon to a star,* 

Young man, for, as a rule, 

*TwiII prove more practical by far 
To hitch it to a mule.** 

One feels that Lincoln himself might have 
written the homely words, for that is the kind of 
ambition that he possessed. The practical, every- 
day kind. The determination to do perfectly the 
work which lay before him. He did not plan, 
when postmaster at New Salem, to be president 
of the United States. He planned to be a lawyer, 
and worked to that end. His legal training fitted 
him for political position, and when the time 
arrived his heart and soul were given to the task 
of winning the people to his party and the prin- 
ciples for which it stood. Even when he reached 
the White House, it was his immediate duties 
and the welfare of his country which claimed his 
attention and filled his heart. All thought of self 
was submerged in his duty to mankind. 

No, Lincoln never hitched his wagon to a star, 
and it is for this very reason that his life and his 
accomplishments are such sources of inspiration 
to the youths of today. Never was the present 
neglected for future dreams. Always he did with 
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all his might the thing which lay nearest, and 
always the nation placed before him greater tasks. 
Thus, rung by rung, he climbed the ladder of 
success. 

Edwin Markham, in his magnificent poem, has 
described Lincoln as a giant tree, firmly uphold- 
ing the ridgepole of the nation ; standing staunch 
and true through storms and distress. The last 
verse eloquently expresses the grandeur of the 
martyred president: 

He held his place — 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree — 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs. 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.” 

No other man has so won the hearts of the 
American people as did Lincoln. No other could 
fill the place which he left vacant. The nation 
will always mourn his loss. But the virtues he 
possessed, his industry and truth, his love for 
humanity, his devotion to present duty, will ever 
be more vivid and impressive because of that 
"lonesome place against the sky.’* 
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Saint Valentine’s Day 
(A Tribute to Love's Patron Saint) 

Saint Valentine’s Day is not celebrated so 
much as formerly. I am sorry for this, because 
it is the only one of all the holidays which is 
given up whole-heartedly to joy, with no pur- 
pose behind it to mar the spontaneousness of its 
mirth. 

New Yearns celebration is spoiled because of 
the resolutions we must make; Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s birthdays, by the history lessons 
they teach and the good examples they set before 
us; Fourth of July brings its orations and the 
vain endeavor to commit to memory the Decla- 
ration of Independence; Thanksgiving revives 
memories of our straight-laced ancestors and 
their privations; Christmas brings pleasure, but 
it also brings the consciousness of an avalanche 
of bills to follow. But Saint Valentine’s Day is 
set apart for love and frivolity; for joy, pure and 
simple — some of it very simple, I grant you. 
Why, you can even make love to another fellow’s 
girl on Saint Valentine’s Day, and get away with 
it. It’s the day when Dan Cupid binds the band- 
age tight over his near-sighted eyes, fills his 
quiver and sallies forth to hunt. He joyously 
draws his bow, recklessly and without aim, and 
the arrows fall like rain, on the just and the un- 
just. 
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Many a young man has felt the unfairness of 
the random shots. Such a one was the lad who 
attended the wedding of a girl with whom he was 
in love. When the minister asked if there were 
any present who objected to the ceremony, there 
was silence for a moment; then the unlucky ad- 
mirer of the girl stood up. 

‘"I object/* he said. 

^"On what grounds is your objection based?** 
inquired the minister. 

"1 want her myself,*’ truthfully answered the 
boy. 

There are several stories connected with the 
origin of the day, but the one that I like best is 
to the effect that the Emperor Claudius, in order 
to increase his armies with single men, who he 
claimed made better soldiers, issued a decree for- 
bidding marriage. When the good priest Valen- 
tine heard of this, he invited all young lovers to 
come to him and be married in defiance of the 
law. Thus he became known as the ^‘friend of 
lovers.” But, sad to relate, when this news 
reached the ears of Claudius, Valentine was cast 
into prison, where he died. He was afterward 
made a saint, and the day of his death, February 
fourteenth, was set apart to his memory. It’s a 
pretty story, and I like to believe that it is true. 

We do not have so much need of the good 
priest’s services today. What with our automo- 
biles, co-educational institutions, motion-picture 
houses, and society in general, the young people 
are fairly well-equipped for love-making. But 
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we always will have a place in our hearts for the 
little blind god— the blinder the better— so I give 
you the toast: Dan Cupid— may he always shoot 
straight! 


Washington’s Birthday 
(Honoring Our First President) 

I SOMETIMES wonder what the Father of His 
Country would think if he could awaken today 
and see and hear all the marvelous things that 
have come to pass since his birth. 

Possibly he would not be so much surprised 
at the material changes which have taken place 
as at the change in the people of the United 
States and of the world since he and Martha were 
the ^‘first gentlemen and lady of the land.” How 
far we have strayed from the precepts of his day. 

What would he think of our customs, our 
ideals, our amusements? And how would he 
regard the things we do and demand in the name 
of Liberty? Would he be proud of the child 
whose cradle he rocked? 

For this reason, if no other, it is good for us 
to observe this twenty-second day of February. 
It carries us back, if only for a moment, to the 
ideals of Washington. It was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that gave to the young nation as its 
first president a man of such high standards, 
integrity and unselfish loyalty to his country. 
His nobility of character and efficient statesman- 
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ship set a splendid example for those who would 
follow in his footsteps. 

Those of us who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mount Vernon, who have visited that peaceful 
home on the banks of the Potomac, with its 
quaint gardens and priceless relics, who have 
stood reverently before the quiet tomb of 
America’s first president, realize that Washing- 
ton was not only a soldier and a statesman, but 
a man whom the young republic loved and 
honored. 

Historians emphasize the military side of his 
character, and rightly, because had he been any- 
thing but the noble patriot and great commander 
that he was, the course of history would have 
been changed, and the United States might have 
remained a colony of Great Britain. But we 
have had enough of war, and it is rather to the 
other phase of his life that I would turn. 

They tell us today that there was no cherry 
tree, no hatchet; but I like to believe that the in- 
cident was true. The fact, impressed upon us in 
childhood, that Washington never told an un- 
truth seemed, and still seems, marvelous. We 
can therefore appreciate the answer made by a 
small boy when his teacher, wishing to create a 
good impression on visitors, asked him what 
George V/ashington was remarkable for. 

^‘He was remarkable,” replied the lad 
promptly, ‘^because he was an American and 
never told a lie.” 

I like to think of Washington as a child, get- 
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ting into the same kind of mischief and playing 
the same games as the children of today. I like 
to think of his writing poor verses and spelling 
badly, of his carefully copying fifty different 
rules of behavior, of his taming the wildest horses 
and dominating the most unruly of his school- 
mates. Above all, I rejoice in the knowledge 
that because of his dutiful regard for his mother’s 
wishes he did not become a midshipman in the 
service of His Majesty, King George the Third. 

And I like to contemplate the lovable, human 
side of the man, his devotion to his mother and 
his romantic wooing of Martha Custis, for it 
brings him close to us and makes us realize that, 
after all, he was not a god or a superman ; that he 
was merely a very fine type of human being, 
accomplishing things such as we, too, may ac- 
complish if we but have the desire and make the 
effort. 

Washington's far-seeing conception of what 
this country might eventually become was mar- 
velous; the emphasis which he laid upon educa- 
tion, morality and enlightened citizenship is an 
inspiration today. He was not content to work 
for the immediate present, but with his keen, far- 
sighted vision, was continually building for the 
future of the young republic. And through his 
efforts and influence, there was laid for that 
handful of colonies scattered along the Atlantic 
seaboard a foundation which today safely sup- 
ports the greatest nation in the world. 

Just as the name of Washington will ever live 
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pre-eminent in the annals of our country, so this 
nation will live in the respect and honor of the 
world as long as it adheres to the principles and 
ideals for which he stood. 


Saint Patrick’s Day 
(By a Son of the Emerald Isle) 

I HAVE been sitting here, thoroughly enjoying 
the talks, for I felt as Daniel must have felt when 
he walked into the lions’ den, and saw all those 
hungry, ferocious beasts approach. He must 
have said to himself, **Well, whoever is called 
upon for an after-dinner speech, I won’t be the 
one.” I confess that I feel a little too green to 
talk, even at a Saint . Patrick’s Day dinner. How- 
ever, on the way here I met a North of Ireland 
man, and he treated me to a little orange punch. 
But for that I wouldn’t have any courage at all. 

They tell us that the seventeenth of March may 
not be the true Saint Patrick’s Day. It seems 
that at one time there was a dispute regarding 
this, one faction claiming that the eighth of 
March was the proper day to celebrate, the other 
that it was the ninth. They appealed to a good 
and wise priest, who compromised the matter in 
true Irish fashion by adding the two dates and 
making it the seventeenth. 

And it is not Saint Patrick’s birth that we cele- 
brate today, but the date of his death. It may 
therefore seem that our hilarity is a little mis- 
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placed. But we do not know the exact date of 
his birth; and, moreover, we can never think of 
our patron saint without a sense of rejoicing, be- 
cause he did so much for Christianity, and 
especially for the Irish. 

We have no authentic record of this good man’s 
life. We do know, however, that when a boy of 
sixteen he was brought a prisoner to Ireland. 
That was a great day for the Island. There he 
spent six years of the most formative period of 
his life, and it shows the great strength of his 
character that he was able to maintain his faith, 
a captive soul, a lone Christian among pagans. 

While in captivity, he learned to speak the 
language of the people. This further proves his 
great ability, for it takes a smart man to acquire 
a speaking acquaintance with the Gaelic tongue. 
That’s why the Irish are all so smart. 

The condition of these people, and their bar- 
barous superstitions so moved him that he de- 
termined to devote his life to their conversion. 
The Lord blessed his efforts, and in the face of 
dangers and all but insurmountable obstacles, he 
continued his teaching until, at his death in 
about the year 465 A. D., the greater part of the 
country was filled with churches and Christians, 
and he had won for himself a place among the 
saints of Heaven and earth. 

And before he died. Saint Patrick gave to Ire- 
land something which will live forever in the 
hearts of her people — a little three-leafed plant 
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of emerald green. You remember the words of 
the old song: 

‘TThere's a dear little plant that grows in our Isle, 
’Twas Saint Patrick himself sure that set it; 

And the sun on his labor widi pleasure did smile. 
And the dew from his eye often wet it 

"It shines thro* the bog, thro^ the brake and the 
mireland. 

And he called it the dear little Shamrock of Irdand.” 

Many are the land-marks bearing his name in 
the "Auld Q)unthry." In this country we have 
only the seventeenth of March, a bit of green 
ribbon, and a sprig of shamrock from the shores 
of the Emerald Isle. But to us they are symbolic 
of Ireland's Patron Saint, and I give you, my 
friends, as a toast for all good Irishmen and true, 
her well-beloved — Saint Patrick. 


Arbor Day 

(A Plea for Conservation) 

He who plants a tree performs an act for which 
future generations will thank him. We see about 
us thousands of beautiful trees, with their mag- 
nificent foliage, but we seldom pause to think of 
the barrenness that would result if they were all 
swept away. I think life would be well nigh 
unendurable without them. Of all growing 
things, aside from food, trees are man’s greatest 
friends. 
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Much of the world’s business is dependent on 
the growth of trees, and there has been ruthless 
slaughter of these servants of man during the 
last half century. To such an extent has this 
been carried that thinking men and women have 
grown alarmed at the speed with which the sup- 
ply is being depleted. And they have set in 
motion plans and laws for the conservation of 
the forests now standing, and for the reforesting 
of cut-over tracts. 

It is necessary that we continue to have forests 
with which to carry on the business of the world, 
but it takes fifty years to bring most trees to the 
stage where they have a commercial value. 
Therefore, to cut and destroy without replace- 
ment for the benefit of future generations is a 
crime which should not be permitted. 

Most of us are familiar with that beautiful 
story of the thousand-year pine, told so graphi- 
cally by Enos A. Mills, in which the author reads 
the history of a nation in the record that time 
had left in the cross-section of a venerable tree. 
The rings of the tree showed its age to be over 
a thousand years. It had lifted its proud head 
more than a hundred feet above the earth ere 
Columbus set foot upon the western continent. 
Fires had scorched it; bullet and arrow had 
pierced it; it had endured years of drought so 
severe that lesser vegetation must have perished ; 
and there had been years of luxuriant growth. 
Lightning had struck, but did not destroy ; storms 
had bent, but could not break ; and the great tree 
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lived on, through the hunting days of the Indian, 
the pioneer days of the covered wagon, through 
winter snows and summer suns to the present 
time. It had seen the nation develop from a 
wilderness to the glorious country it is today. 
Only primeval lands can produce such a tree, 
and its kind can never be replaced. 

A tree is more than an inanimate thing. It is 
a lifetime friend of man. Few of us but carry 
through life the memory of some particular tree. 
It may be a drooping willow, a stalwart oak, a 
graceful maple, or a stately elm. Its memory 
will ever be the memory of a friend. 

Poets for countless ages have sung of trees. 
One of the most beautiful tributes is the poem 
by Joyce Kilmer — 

“I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 

"A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast; 

“A tree that looks at God all day. 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 

**Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

"Poems are made by fools like me. 

But only God can make a tree." 
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Labor Day 

(A Toast to the Union) 

There is an old saying to the effect that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire. I hope we are all worth 
that, and I am sure that some of us are worth 
much more. 

And he is also worthy of a little relaxation 
from his labors now and then, a little time in 
which to foregather with his fellows and enjoy 
the pleasures of rest and recreation. The Union, 
through its efforts to increase wages and improve 
living conditions, has made it possible for us to 
afford many of the luxuries of life — such as this 
social time tonight. 

We all realize that there must be an amassing 
of capital, in order that labor may find employ- 
ment We also know that capital is powerless 
to carry out its projects without the co-operation 
of labor. We can understand the position of Pat 
who had turned Socialist and tried to induce his 
friend Mike to accept the doctrine. Mike was 
troubled and asked Pat to explain the principles. 

"It means dividing up your property equally,” 
said Pat. ^Tis this way. If I had two million 
dollars, I’d give you a million and keep a million 
myself. See?” 

"And if you had two farms, Pat, what would 
you do?” 

"I’d divide up, Mike. I’d give you one and I’d 
keep one.” 
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^'And if you had two pig^s, Pat, would you 
share those too ?” 

^'Now, Mike,” cried Pat, "you go to thunder! 
You know IVe got two pigs.” 

Both sides have come to a realization of these 
truths during the last few years. And while we 
do not now ask that all capital be divided among 
us, neither does capital expect labor to give its 
time without adequate return. The various 
unions and brotherhoods have brought this 
about, so that, in America at least, labor is com- 
ing into its own. 

It is true that once in a while some one over- 
does his adherence to Union rules, like Casey, 
who dropped a load of dynamite when the whistle 
blew, and thereby permanently lost his job; but 
usually both employer and employee are bene- 
fited by these rules. 

We have learned that financial success is not 
all there is to life. Lincoln once said, “Financial 
success is purely metallic. The man who gains it 
has four metallic attributes — ^gold in his palm, 
silver on his tongue, brass in his face, and iron in 
his heart.” If that spells financial success, I think 
most of us would prefer a little more iron in our 
hands and gold in our hearts. 

But things are within our reach today of which 
the last generation never dreamed. The radio, 
automobile, education, comforts, and luxuries. 
Why, we can even get into debt — a luxury un- 
known to the laboring man a few years ago. The 
boss in a certain plant was tired of being con- 
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stantly importuned by one of the workers for the 
next week's salary, and finally said : 

"^Mose, you're the limit. Say, what would you 
do if you had all the money in the world?" 

"Well, suh," answered Mose, studiously, "de 
fust ting Ah'd do wid' at money would be to pay 
all mah debts — dat is, as. fah as it'd go." 

And more luxuries will follow. Our children, 
the next generation, will pick up the work where 
we lay it down, and will go on to greater achieve- 
ments, until the working-man is no longer a 
laborer in the present accepted meaning of the 
term, but a part owner of the business for which 
he works. 

There is no one more patriotic than the labor- 
ing man ; no one more willing to serve his coun- 
try. We realize that no nation in the world offers 
such opportunities as the United States. So I 
give you a toast which is appropriate both to the 
country we love and to our organization — ^The 
Union Forever. 


Columbus Day 

(Commemorating the Great Adventure) 

We sophisticated people of the twentieth century, 
who seldom experience a thrill of excitement, 
cannot imagine the glorious feeling which must 
have swept over Columbus and his fellow- 
voyagers when at last land appeared on the dis- 
tant horizon. What heart-felt joy must have 
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been his when he reverently knelt on the golden 
sands of San Salvador to thank God for his safe 
arrival and for this feir land, which he claimed 
for Spain. 

Columbus did not reach his objective. But 
who of us does? He never knew the extent of 
the land he had discovered. He expected to find 
a passage to India, but he found infinitely more 
— a mighty continent, a new world, stretching 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic, and washed by 
the waters of four great oceans. 

Through some mistake, the new world does 
not bear the name of its discoverer, but our grati- 
tude to him has found expression in the beloved 
nickname, ^‘Columbia,” which we have bestowed 
upon our country, and in the name we have given 
to the District where stands our Capitol. 

The research of scientists has revealed the fact 
that untold ages before Columbus braved the 
unknown terrors of the deep, there lived upon 
this continent a highly civilized race of people. 
How they came here we know not. Where and 
why they went is even a greater mystery. We 
are told that men from at least seven nations 
touched upon the shores of America centuries 
before Columbus was born. We know that in 
the year one thousand Leif Ericsson explored the 
northeast corner of our continent, but the history 
of the Western Hemisphere begins when the 
look-out on the Pinta gave his welcome cry of 
‘Xand.^’ 

No present-day adventurer of the air, or of the 
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far regions of the south, has more courage tha^i 
that which beat in the hearts of those brave men 
when they made that wonderful journey, in frail 
cockle-shells on an uncharted sea, hedged about 
with superstition and ignorance, and buoyed up 
only by the courage and fantastic dreams of their 
leader. The marvelous part is that they were 
able to reach the western land at all. 

On October twelfth of each year, we are wont 
to pause for a few moments while we pay tribute 
to that intrepid explorer, Columbus, the man 
who, as some one has said, made ^^seeing America 
firsf ' famous. A little story is told of a resource- 
ful teacher who had had some difficulty in fixing 
the date in the minds of her pupils. She finally 
devised a couplet for them to memorize, which 
ran as follows : 

**ln fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 

Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” 

The next day, when asked to repeat the verse, 
a bright young hopeful replied : 

^T^n fourteen hundred and ninety-three, 
Columbus sailed the deep blue sea.” 

But whether it was in 1492 or in 1493, or 
whether or not he was the first to reach our 
shores, we all feel as did Mark Twain when he 
said, ^‘When Columbus discovered America, it 
stayed discovered.” 
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Thanksgiving Day 

(For Family and Other Reunions on This 
Holiday ) 

America is blessed with holidays. There are 
more than a dozen which are quite universally 
observed, to say nothing of the numerous re- 
unions, picnics and fairs which we love to attend. 

But of them all. Thanksgiving Day holds first 
place in our hearts. It ranks with the Fourth of 
July and Memorial Day in national importance, 
and at the same time brings greatest joy to the 
family circle. 

It is the first holiday instituted on the Ameri- 
can continent, and each year our thoughts travel 
back to that brave little band of Puritans, who, 
having survived the rigors of the bleak New 
England winter and reaped the results of their 
summer toil, gathered to thank God for the 
bountiful harvest and the health and strength He 
had bestowed upon them. 

We have strayed somewhat from the signifi- 
cance given to the day by those God-fearing an- 
cestors of ours, and are inclined to think only of 
the joyous reunions and the delights of a well- 
laden table. You may remember James Whit- 
comb Riley^s poetic description of a small boy’s 
dinner at grandma’s house: 

'Tast Thanksgivin’-dmner we 
Et at Granny's house, an' she 
Had — ist like she alltiz does — 

Most an' best pies ever wuz. 
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“Canned hlackburry-pie an’ goose- 
Burry, squashin’ full o’ juice; 

An’ rozhirry — yes, an’ plum— 

Yes, an’ cAMrry-pie— um-yum 1 

“Peach an’ punkin, too, you bet 
Lawzy ! I kin taste ’em yet ! 

Yes, an’ cttsiard-pie, an’ mince! 

An’ — — ain’t — et — ^no — ^pie — ^since !” 

I think most of us have had a similar experi- 
ence and can sympathize heartily with this lad. 

Thanksgiving" has a flavor of medieval times, 
when the monarch of a country issued mandates 
to his people. In November of each year our 
President issues a proclamation, commanding 
that a certain day be set apart on which the peo- 
ple of these United States shall give thanks for 
the blessings they have received. It is this cus- 
tom, more than any other, which stamps America 
as a Christian nation. 

It is altogether fitting that Thanksgiving 
should be the happiest day of the year, but we 
should not lose sight of its true significance. Let 
us be grateful to God for our personal safety and 
comfort, and for the rich, beautiful nation in 
which we live. And let us also be grateful to 
those courageous men and women whose nam^s 
have lived in fhe history and romance of our 
country. 
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Christmas Eve 

(For a Sunday-School Christmas Tree Party) 

1 KNOW you boys and girls are hoping that I will 
make my remarks short and snappy, so we can 
get to the real business of the evening — ^the dis- 
tribution of gifts — ^for I am sure each one of you 
expects something from that beautifully deco- 
rated tree. But we shall have to wait a few min- 
utes for Santa Claus. I have just had a message 
saying that he was delayed, but would soon ar- 
rive. He was having a bit of trouble with his 
radiator, or propeller, or whatever it is that goes 
wrong with reindeer, and hadn’t been able to get 
over the Arctic Circle. 

While we are waiting for him, I am going to 
repeat a verse or two which James Whitcomb 
Riley, the poet, wrote about him. Mr. Riley 
loved children and he remembered the joy that 
Christmas used to bring him. 

"Jes^ a little bit o' feller — remember still, — 

Used to almost cry for Christmas, like a youngster wilL 

Fourth o' July's nothin' to it! — ^New-Year's ain't a 
smell: 

Easter-Sunday — Circus Day — jes' all dead in the shell! 

Lordy, though I at night, you know, to set around and 
hear 

The old folks work the story of£ about the sledge and 
deer, 

And 'Santy' skootin' round the roof^ aH wrapped in fur 
and fuzz — 

Long afore I knowed who ^Santy Qaus' wuz !" 
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Then he tells us how he would sit up late on 
Christmas Eve, just as you are doing tonight, 
waiting for Santa Claus to appear. And he says 
he used to — 

“Size the fireplace up, and figger how 'Old Santy' could 
Manage to come down the chimbly, like they said he 
would : 

Wisht that I could hide and see him — ^wundered what 
heM say 

Ef he ketched a feller layin" for him thataway ! 

But I het on him, and liked him, same as ef he had 
Turned to pat me on the back and say, 'Look here, my 
lad, 

Kerens my pack, — jes' he^p yourse’f, like all good boys 
does V 

Long afore I knowed who 'Santy Claus' wuz !” 

Did you ever wonder why we have this very 
nice custom of giving presents on Christmas 
Day? Just why do you like Christmas? If you 
were told to answer that truthfully, you would 
doubtless say because you like to receive gifts. 
Yes, we all like to receive presents, but honestly, 
now, don't you like to give them, too? How 
many like to make gifts at Christmas time? Let's 
see the hands. I thought so — everybody! Of 
course. 

Now, you don't often think about giving pres- 
ents to Mother and Father, or Mary and Fred, do 
you? But at Christmas time you just want to 
give something to everybody. You even want to 
buy a new collar for Towser, or a new ribbon for 
Puss. Why is this? There is one other time 
when we like to give a present. That is on some- 
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body’s birthday. Well, Christmas is just the 
most wonderful birthday in the world. Jesus, as 
you all know, was born on this day hundreds of 
years ago. He is not here in person tonight to 
receive His presents, but He has said that what- 
soever we do to others we do to Him, so we try 
to make other people happy on His birthday by 
giving our presents to them. And it is this 
spirit, this desire to give, that we call Santa 
Claus. We all like to play Santa Claus, and help 
to fill up his pack. 

And Mr. Riley has another little verse for us 
about a small lad who tried to solve the Santa 
Claus mystery, but only succeeded in making it 
worse : 

"After a thoughtful, almost painful pause, 

Bub sighed, ‘I’m sorry fer old Santy Claus i — 
They wuz no Santy Claus, ner couldn’t be. 

When he was ist a little boy like me V ” 

Hark, did you hear something? (Bells are 
heard faintly.) I thought I heard the jingle of 
sleighbells. Yes, I hear them now. (Sound of 
bells grows louder.) Santa Claus has come. 
Hello, Santa, welcome to our party. Here’s your 
Christmas tree, all loaded with gifts, and here are 
all the bright-eyed boys and girls waiting to re- 
ceive them. 
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Christmas 

(For Any Christmas Day Celebration) 

There are many things in the life of Christ as a 
man which carry with them a tinge of sadness — 
His sacrifices. His pain. His final grief. But on 
the day of His birth, we think only of the little 
Child in His mother’s arms, and our hearts are 
filled with gladness. We feel that there is in 
every child something of the divine spirit of that 
other Child. We like to believe that these little 
ones are as guiltless and as pure. 

And we like to remember the Christmas Days 
of our own youth. How we looked forward for 
weeks to this day of rejoicing. It wasn’t because 
of the gift-giving, or the bounteous dinners, or 
the gaily decorated tree, or the stockings mys- 
teriously filled, or the holly and mistletoe. All 
these helped, of course, but it was the spirit, the 
very essence of Christmas, that possessed every 
heart, shone in every face, and was reflected in 
words and deeds. 

Some of our modern children are skeptical and 
unromantic, caring nothing for the fanciful tales 
which delighted our own childhood. It was the 
midnight hour on Christmas Eve and Tommy 
was still awake, sitting alone beside the fireplace. 
Santa Claus appeared, his pack overflowing with 
toys. Shaking the snow from his coat, he cried : 

“Merry Christmas, Tommy 1” 
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'‘Aw, cut it out,’' said Tommy crossly. "Can’t 
you see I’m trying to get Havana, Cuba?” 

Many people decry the urge to give which 
comes upon us as the Christmas season draws 
near. They loudly denounce the mercenary 
spirit, and criticize the stores for striving to in- 
crease their holiday sales. It may be that some 
of us overdo the Christmas giving; that at times 
we give and receive in the wrong spirit. But is it 
not good for us to once a year open our hearts 
and our purses and give to others, even though 
we feel that we cannot afford to do so? And if 
it necessitates a real sacrifice, so much the better 
for our souls. 

One year during the World War some friends 
of mine, because a young son of the family was in 
France and because money was somewhat scarce, 
decided to exchange no gifts on that particular 
Christmas Day, and so informed their friends. 
Christmas morning dawned. It brought no pleas- 
ant surprises, no hearty good wishes. The day, 
with slow, dragging hours passed and left no 
sense of satisfaction, no pleasant memories. 

Never again, said my friends, would they sacri- 
fice Christmas on any altar of expediency. Come 
what might, they would henceforth observe the 
day in the time-honored custom. They felt that 
the satisfaction which comes from the knowledge 
of happiness conferred on others is the. greatest 
joy we can experience. They learned the truth 
of that sentiment so beautifully expressed by 
James Whitcomb Riley — 
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the songs ye sing, and the smiles ye wear 
That's a-making the sun shine everywhere." 

You all remember that terrible character t>t 
Dickens, old Scrooge, who said that Christmas 
was a humbug and that a believer in it should be 
boiled with his own pudding and buried with a 
stake of holly through his heart. Evidently old 
Scrooge had no memories of mistletoe boughs 
and tantalizing maidens, of bulging yard-long 
stockings, of glorious dinners and resulting 
tummy-aches. Poor man, he was more to be 
pitied than blamed. 

A good many unwise things are done in the 
name of Christmas, but for all that no other day 
in the year compares with it. It brings thoughts 
of peace and good will, gifts and the love of giv- 
ing, We know that it is not humbug, but that it 
is a real blessing to those who feel its spirit. 

"To Christmas, brightest of all days; 

Our hearts tonight are filled with praise; 

We welcome thee each year. 

We come with gifts for old and young. 

With Christmas carols sweetly sung, 

With happiness and cheer." 
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"To her we drink, for her we pray. 

Our voices silent never; 

FoS- her well fight, let come what may, 
The Stars and Stripes forever 1” 

---Decatur. 





Memorial Day 

(In Memory of 'Those Who Gome Their Lives 
for Their Country) 

My friends, we have gathered today to do honor 
to those who offered their lives to protect our 
nation and our homes. From some, the supreme 
sacrifice was accepted on the battle-field; others 
have since passed to the Great Beyond. It is to 
lay a token of respect upon their graves that we 
are here. 

This is the one day of the year that is set apart 
for our soldier and sailor dead. All our flowers 
should be for their graves ; all our loving tributes 
should be for them, for this is their day. Whether 
they wore the khaki, the blue, or the gray, they 
offered their lives on the altar of their country, 
and made their sacrifice for the sake of humanity. 
I will not recount their deeds of valor. These are 
recorded in the pages of our country's history, 
and forever engraved upon the monuments of 
our land. 

To us they have passed the torch, and it is our 
duty to keep it burning, to so enlighten the world 
that never again will man be called upon to bear 
arms against his fellow man. By the use of di- 
plomacy instead of cannon, brotherly love in- 
stead of swords, education instead of coercion, it 
is our duty to bring the nations of the world into 
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friendly relations, and to keep them there. If we 
do not do this, then these holy dead will have 
died in vain. 

Let us, therefore, honor these brave ones to- 
day; let us pay them proper tribute for their will- 
ing sacrifice; and then let us go forth, firm in the 
resolve that their couch will never be shaken by 
the roar of guns; that their peaceful rest will 
never be disturbed by marching feet; that hence- 
forth the whole world will live in peace and 
brotherly love. Then will the silent victors smile 
in their heavenly home, for then they will know 
that the cause for which they died has been tri-^ 
umphant. I want to repeat to you four beautiful 
verses written by that poet with the understand- 
ing heart, James Whitcomb Riley: 

^'Deep, tender, firm and true, the Nation's heart 
Throbs for her gallant heroes passed away, 

Who in grim Battle's drama played their part. 

And slumber here today 

'Warm hearts that beat their live^ out at the shrine 
Of Freedom, while our country held its breath 
As brave battalions wheeled themselves in line 
And marched upon their death. 

"But draw aside the drapery of gloom, 

And let the sunshine chase the clouds away 
And gild with brighter glory every tomb 
We decorate today. 

"And in the holy silence reigning round, 

While prayers of perfume bless the atmosphere, 
Where loyal souls of love and faith are found, 

Thank God that Peace is here.” 
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Fourth of July 

(For Palriotic Meetings on Independence Day) 

Our Nation’s birthday. What does it mean to 
you, fellow citizens? When you awaken on the 
morning* of July Fourth, do you think merely of 
the pleasures and activities of the day, or does 
your mind wander down the years to the time 
when this nation was born? When, a mere strip 
of land along the Atlantic seaboard, America 
dared to throw off the restraining hand of Eng- 
land, and to assume the rights and responsibili- 
ties of an independent state. 

We think of those brave forefathers of ours as 
being great soldiers, but their courage was not in 
that alone. What faith they must have had in 
themselves and their cause to draft and sign the 
Declaration of Independence — ^the birth certifi- 
cate of the new-born nation. Failure meant the 
ignominious death of a rebel. Have we justified 
that faith? 

And later, when those fourteen men framed 
that other marvelous document, the Constitution 
of the United States, what prophetic vision must 
have been theirs. That constitution, drafted for 
a mere handful of people, was destined to be, 
with few changes, all sufficient for a vast nation 
of diversified interests, stretching from ocean to 
ocean, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. A 
document which has been the foundation for 
forty-eight separate state constitutions. Have 
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we carried out their dream? Do we look upon 
this constitution as a sacred legacy, or as some- 
thing to be ridiculed and defied? 

We can see the young nation growing, putting 
forth efforts, acquiring riches, fame and power. 
We can see its struggles to throw off a custom 
which was strangling it. Then, when it had 
reached manhood, we can see it fighting the bat- 
tles of other people, unmindful of its own profit. 

We have been proud of our country’s achieve- 
ments, of her place of honor in the world. We 
have delighted in her riches, her busy cities and 
fruitful lands. Nowhere in the world is there so 
much comfort and pleasure, so little suffering, 
and so many generous impulses, as in the United 
States. 

It is an old custom to bring gifts on a loved 
one’s birthday. Assuming that we love our coun- 
try, what gifts have we brought her today? 
What gifts are appropriate you ask. Not money. 
She has an ample supply of that. Not power, 
nor honor, nor glory. These are hers in abun- 
dance. What, then, should we bring our beloved 
country on this, her natal day? My friends, we 
should bring her ourselves, our loyalty, our love, 
and our service. On this day of days, we should 
dedicate ourselves anew to obedience of that con- 
stitution and the laws of our state, and a whole- 
hearted support of our public officials, from the 
president down to the merest top-sergeant in our 
own little company. 

All these things we can bring to our country. 
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and we can insist that the strang'er within our 
gates, who is seeking to become a member of our 
family, shall do likewise. We can see to it that 
he who accepts her protection and generosity 
does his part, if not actively, then at least by 
passive submission to our laws. 

It is good to voice our patriotism on a day like 
this, but let us not confine ourselves to mere ex- 
pressions of sentiment. Let us, on this anni- 
versary of our country's birth, bring gifts of loyal 
service and conscientious obedience, without 
which a nation, even as great as this, cannot 
exist. 


The Voice of the Flag 

(For Flag Day and Other Patriotic Occasions) 

If yonder flag, floating so gaily on the breeze, or 
hanging in graceful folds against the sky, could 
find a voice to speak its thoughts, what message 
would it have for us today? Methinks I hear a 
whisper from those silken folds. I listen, and 
this is what it says : 

“I am the flag which first saw the light of day 
under the loving fingers of Betsy Ross. I was 
born of the sun and stars, christened in patriot- 
ism, and dedicated to liberty. Like the nation 
over which I wave, I have changed. My field of 
blue is now brilliant with the stars of many 
states. 

"I have led the nation, step by step, from the 
cradle of liberty to the great world power it is 
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today. I have fluttered from the masts of ships 
in every port of the world. I have circled the 
g'lobe, and have floated above its northern and 
southern poles. I have been in the depths of the 
sea, and I have spanned oceans througrh the air. 
I have led the van in the march across mountains 
and plains. I have climbed to the very peak of 
the tallest buildingr- I have fluttered from the 
hand of a little child. I have waved in triumph 
from my stahF when gfreat joy filled the nation, 
and I have drooped at half-mast when sorrow 
overflowed your hearts. 

have been drenched with the blood of brave 
men who died that the cause of liberty might 
live. I have been stained with the smoke of bat- 
tle; torn with the shot and shell of strife. 

^^But always I have been in the lead, giving 
encouragement, enthusiasm and inspiration, and 
always I have been followed by the brave-hearted 
and the true. 

‘'Today is the very acme of my career, for to- 
day I float over a nation at peace with the 
world and at home ; a prosperous, happy nation, 
a leader in the cause of right.” 

‘'And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
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A Toast to the United States 
( On the Fourth of July ) 

On this patriotic occasion we feel justified in giv- 
ing our national pride full rein. We are proud 
of our country, and justly so, but doubtless if we 
could listen in on certain foreign conferences, or 
read the minds of some of our polite foreign 
friends, our self-esteem would become somewhat 
less inflated. 

Blind patriotism, self-centered and selfish, 
achieves nothing. The sentiment ‘'my country, 
right or wrong,” however commendable, must 
not carry us to the point where we will not 
recognize the wrong, or try to right it. 

But I am not going to make a speech. If I at- 
tempted to do so, I might be like the colored 
spellbinder who wound up his patriotic oration 
with this outburst : 

“An^ dar stood Christopher Columbus on de 
shore ob de new land, wid de Magner Carter in 
one han^ an’ de Declaration ob Independence in 
de odder han’, proclaimin’ de immortal words ob 
de gran’ ol’ Republican pahty, ‘Peace on earth, 
good will to men !’ ” 

So I’m only going to give a toast, in which I 
am sure you will all join. There are two letters 
in the alphabet which have for us a double signifi- 
cance. They are U and S. Of course we know 
that they stand for the United States, or for 
“Uncle Sam,” as we are wont to say. But I like 
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to think that these letters have another signifi- 
cance; that they spell a word — a little word 
meaning you and me and all that we hold dear; 
a word that means the entire country and also 
its humblest citizen. And this little word is my 
toast tonight. Just as U. S. stands for the United 
States, so the United States stands for U-S, US. 


Armistice Day 

(In Memory of Our Soldier and Sailor Dead) 

On a calm day in June, 1914, a pistol shot rang 
out in a quiet little Serbian city. The sound was 
faint, but it was heard around the world, growing 
louder and louder until the roar of cannon re- 
sounded in every ear. Not until seven and a half 
million men, the pride of many nations, had laid 
down their lives, and hospitals had claimed 
seventeen million more, did the world find sur- 
cease from a catastrophe almost greater than the 
mind of man could grasp. For four long years 
the world was mad, while the struggle between 
Liberty and Imperialism went on. 

The courage, the high ideals of the men en- 
gaged in this gigantic conflict are expressed in 
the heart-gripping poem which made Lieutenant 
Colonel John McCrae famous the world over — 
^Tn Flanders Fields"' — 

‘'In Flanders Fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
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That mark our place, and in the sky. 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly. 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

We are the dead; short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow. 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders Fidds. 

"Take up our quarrd with the foe ! 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch : be yours to hold it high I 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders Fields.’^ 

And "America’s Answer,” by R. W. Lillard, is 
no less beautiful and filled with meaning: 

"Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead. 

The fight that you so bravely led 
We’ve taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep, 

With each a cross to mark his bed. 

And poppies growing overhead. 

Where once his own life-blood ran red; 

So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders Fidds. 

^Fear not that you have died for naught. 

The torch ye threw to us we caught; 

Ten million hands will hold it high, 

And freedom’s light shall never die: 

We’ve learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders Fidds.” 

But we are not here today to recount the 
tragedies of the war, or the heroism of our sol- 
dier dead. We are here to oiler up a prayer of 
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thanksgiving for that glorious eleventh hour, 
when suddenly there was silence on the battle- 
fields, and the roar of cannon was heard no more 
in the land; that glorious, mad day, when in 
every city and hamlet in the world, men and 
women shouted and sang, with choking voices 
and streaming eyes, that the war was over. 

We are here to consecrate our lives anew to 
the cause for which our loved ones gave their 
lives; to resolve that the fair lands of our own 
and other nations shall never again be devastated 
by the god of war; that henceforth nations shall 
live in peace and harmony, and homes be forever 
safe from the invader; that human greed for 
power and riches shall never again demand the 
sacrifice of human life. We have pledged our 
word to our soldier dead — to those seven million 
who returned not to their native land. We have 
pledged that this was a war to end war. Are we 
keeping faith? Have we learned the lesson that 
they taught? Will time prove that those bright 
young lives were not sacrificed in vain? Let us 
seriously ask ourselves this question, as we listen 
to the ceremonies which are to follow, and pledge 
our lives anew to the cause of Peace. 


Landing of the Pilgrims 

(A Patriotic Tribute to Our Puritan Fathers) 

When Felicia Hemans wrote , her immortal poem, 
she described in a graphic manner the landing, in 
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the dead of winter, of a brave band of Pilgrims 
tipon the rock-bound coast of bleak New Eng- 
land. Could those brave men and women have 
foreseen the time when a great city would treas- 
ure the rock which first felt the impress of their 
feet, all the wonders of the old world would have 
paled. 

And the miracle of the loaves and fishes could 
not have equaled the expanding capacity of the 
Mayflower. We are told that it actually held 
one hundred and two persons ; but, judging from 
the number of people who now trace their an- 
cestry back to that famous vessel, there must 
have been Pilgrims enough to fill a mighty Le- 
viathan of the deep. 

If those Puritanical forefathers of ours could 
have foreseen the airplane passing over the har- 
bor of Boston, if they could have heard messages 
singing through the air, their religious simplicity 
would have been sorely tried. 

In our mind’s eye we picture these visitors to 
an inhospitable shore going to their little church 
on the Sabbath, clad in severest garb, and armed 
against unheralded assaults of Indians. We can- 
not imagine them sitting in slippered ease be- 
fore a radio, with the Sunday paper scattered 
about, listening to an eminent divine in some 
distant city. To them church service meant 
hours of strenuous preaching and as strenuous 
attention. 

Little did they dream that three thousand 
miles spanned the continent on which they had 
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set their feet. They who spent weeks cross- 
ing* the deep could not, by the widest stretch of 
imagination, vision a boy, a lone Eagle, crossing 
that waste of water in thirty-three hours. 

And those Puritanical maidens, in their mod- 
est gowns, would have been terror-stricken at the 
thought that their great-great-granddaughters 
would one day stand shoulder to shoulder with 
men in the government and business of their 
country. Yet the spirit of today’s most modern 
girl must have twinkled in the eye of Priscilla 
when she said, oh, so demurely, '"Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John?” Thus urged, John 
Alden spoke for himself, and since that time the 
Priscillas have been growing in boldness, until 
now the Johns must speak quickly, if they would 
preserve the traditional prerogative of man. 

But, nevertheless, the pioneer spirit which im- 
pelled those ancestors to brave the rigors and 
dangers of the new world, lives today in the 
hearts of those who have pushed the outskirts of 
civilization even to the frozen places of the poles, 
the depths of the sea and the heights of the air. 
This spirit of adventure will never die while man 
lives. And so, in remembrance of their sheer 
bravery, their sterling character, and their hardy 
manhood and womanhood, I give you, friends, 
the toast — Our Pilgrim Fathers. 
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‘The wine-ctip, the wine-cup bring” hither — 

A Toast! Glasses full to the brim 1 
May the wreaths they have won never wither. 
Nor the star of their glory grow dim ; 

May our soldiers and sailors ne’er sever, 
United ’neath colors so true: 

The Army and Navy forever! 

Three cheers for the Red, White and Blue.” 

— Anonymous. 




The Army 

(By an Army Officer) 

I HAVE long- thought that there were not enough 
divisions in the army, numerous as they are, and 
tonight I am sure of it. Just as we have a com- 
pany, or a band, or a drum corps, or an engi- 
neering corps, so we should have a corps of 
after-dinner speakers. The men composing this 
company should be tall and handsome — ^the popu- 
lar idea of a romantic soldier; they should be 
fluent of speech, and elaborate of uniform. The 
army would then be proud of those selected to 
represent it at such functions as this, and the 
citizens who support us with taxes could '^point 
with pride’^ and say to the envious foreigner in 
our midst, ^‘What do you think of our splendid 
Army?^' 

An officer does not like to appear at a dis- 
advantage, whether it be at a social affair or in 
service. A story is told of a rather small, dapper 
young second lieutenant who, when he first ap- 
peared before his company, heard some one in 
the ranks remark, ‘^And a little child shall lead 
them.'' 

‘^Whoever said that step three paces to the 
front," he* commanded, severely. The entire 
company stepped three paces to the front. 
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The lieutenant, baffled, shouted, ^'Break ranks 
— march 

After mess, the company read this order on 
the bulletin board : 

"'Company A will fall in line, in heavy march- 
ing’ order, at 3 P. M., for a 30-mile hike’’ 

"And a little child shall lead them” 

"Ow a big black horse T 

Nobody likes good food and plenty of it better 
than a soldier. Any doughboy will tell you that, 
so you can appreciate the story of a certain pri- 
vate in the Civil War. General Joe Johnston 
was one day riding leisurely behind his army on 
the march. Food had been scarce and the rations 
limited. He spied a straggler in the brush beside 
the road and called out sharply: 

"What are you doing there?” 

"Pickin^ ’simmons,” replied the soldier. 

The persimmon, as you all know, has the 
quality of puckering the mouth as no other fruit 
can. 

"What are you picking ’simmons for?” sharply 
rejoined the General. 

Then came the humorous answer which dis- 
armed the officer’s anger and appealed to his 
sympathy. 

"Well, the fact is. General, I’m trying to shrink 
my stomach to the size of my rations, so I won’t 
starve to death.” 

Soon after America entered the World War, a 
department store in Chicago displayed in one of 
its windows the rations of a soldier for one 
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month. An anxious old lady, who was viewing 
the exhibit, remarked that no pepper was in- 
cluded with the supplies. A young Italian girl, 
standing nearby, glanced proudly at her uni- 
formed sweetheart, and said: ^‘De American sol- 
dier, he no need-a da pep.’^ I am sure that the 
young recruit fought better because of that sim- 
ple faith. 

But joking aside, America may well be proud 
of her army. Not alone the men in uniform who^ 
are today stationed at the various forts, but also 
that vast army of soldiers who have exchanged 
the khaki for civilian dress and are fighting un- 
der the banner of industry. They are the men 
who are directing the business of the nation to- 
day; who are winning for the United States a 
secure place in international affairs. 

And the men in civilian camps during the sum- 
mer, the boy scouts, and even the girl scouts, are 
learning the one thing which is most needful to 
the average American citizen, and which is so 
very hard for him to learn — obedience. I some- 
times wish that every man and woman in this 
country could have several years of military 
training. Not because I believe that there will 
ever again be need for a large army, but solely 
because of the good to be derived from strict 
discipline; the moral effect of recognition of the 
law. 

This country is suffering from an overdose of 
freedom. We are too prone to quote Patrick 
Henry and the preamble of the Constitution, and 
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to broadcast the slogan ^'America, the land of the 
free/^ The words freedom and liberty have been 
so overworked that the average American citizen 
considers the slightest interference with his 
liberty a personal affront — ^an attitude of mind 
which 'is rigorously discouraged in the army. It 
is this co-operation, this strict obedience, which 
makes our army the great fighting machine it is 
today. The same principle will build up any 
organization, be it a family, a church, a school,, 
or a business ; a city, a state, or a nation. 

The United States army has to its credit many 
praiseworthy achievements. The army is small 
now, and we trust it need never increase, yet we 
hope to maintain the same morale and standard 
of efficiency, so that, in peace or in war, an 
American soldier will ever have 

'A good sword and a trusty hand; 

A merry heart, and true.” 


A Tribute to the Navy 

(By a Naval Officer) 

'*To be or not to be, that is the question^^’ 
which nations are trying to solve. Shall there,, 
or shall there not, be navies? As for me, I feel, 
that the United States must always have a navy.. 
Otherwise, what would become of the annual 
Army and Navy football game? And how could 
we find an outlet for all our blue dye, white duck 
and navy beans? 
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Then, think what it would mean to our young- 
men to be deprived of the great opportunity of 
seeing- the world — ^from the deck of a gunboat. 
I am sorry to say that Jack Tar has the reputa- 
tion of leading a gay life ashore. We admit much 
of this, but we must contend that we are greatly 
vilified when they accuse us of having a sweet- 
heart in every port. That is not true. We don't 
stop at every port. 

And another thing — sailors do not possess first 
hand knowledge of all the undesirable places 
ashore. They are more like the old pilot who had 
spent many years guiding ships through a dan- 
gerous channel. The president of a steamship 
company who was taking a trip across the water, 
remarked to him : ^T suppose you know all about 
the dangerous places in this channel." 

^‘No," replied the elderly pilot, '"but I know 
where all the bad places ain't." 

A young midshipman reported to the com- 
manding officer of a battleship for duty. The 
captain was gruff and sized the youngster up with 
anything but a friendly air. 

"Well," he said, "I suppose as usual they have 
sent the fool of the family to sea." 

"Oh, no," the midshipman quickly responded, 
"they've changed all that since your time, sir." 

There have been many changes in the type of 
naval vessels since the days when "OW Ironsides/^ 
now afloat again after so many years of well- 
merited rest, won the famous battle with the 
Guerriere, Today she is a mere pigmy among 
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the giants of her kind. But no matter how ships 
may change, or the art of warfare improve, the 
heart of the navy will remain the same. They 
may limit the size of our dreadnoughts and the 
number of our men-of-war, but they cannot limit 
the courage of our boys in blue, for the spirit of 
naval heroes will never die. The command 
“Don’t give up the ship” would find as ready a 
response today as it did when Lawrence lay dy- 
ing on the deck of the Chesapeake. 

Speaking of the army and navy, General Sher- 
man once said : 

“We know no state and no portion of the 
country; and were you to ask any officer on the 
high seas whether he came from New Jersey or 
Missouri, he would laugh at you. The answer 
would he that he came from the United States.” 

We do not want the largest navy in the world. 
Possibly our Uncle Samuel cannot afford to give 
so many young men an education and a sight- 
seeing tour. But we should maintain a navy 
large enough to command respect of other na- 
tions, to protect our citizens when they travel 
abroad, and to safeguard our interests in foreign 
lands. We should place ourselves in a position 
to see that no other nation “rules the waves” of 
maritime commerce. The United States today 
commands the respect of the world. Let us pre- 
serve it. 
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A Toast at a Military Dinner 
(By a Soldier) 

In these piping* times of peace, a soldier is not 
quite so popular as he was a few years ago. He 
isn’t entertained so often, and is therefore in 
danger of losing something of the social polish 
that he acquired during the war period. We are 
much more adept in the use of the sword than 
the knife ; in rolling a blanket than folding a nap- 
kin ; in firing a rifle than making a speech. 

But we can always lead a charge, whether it 
be against a foe, or against a well-laden table 
like this. No table could be so loaded as to cause 
us to heat a retreat; rather would we call up 
inforcements to help us take the place, from the 
shell of the first oyster to the smoke of the last 
cigar. And we know that all our fellow citizens 
would join in the attack, if pressed into service. 

I give you, gentlemen, as a toast fitting for 
this occasion : The Blade of Steel — ^whether it be 
used to win a battle, carve a fortune, or slice a 
roast. 


Presentation of a Flag to a Military Company 

(By a Patriotic Citizen) 

Not so many years ago a thing happened which 
men had said could never happen again — 
America was at war; and, moreover, her gallant 
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soldiers were fighting on foreign soil. And be- 
cause of their heroism, and the heroism of other 
soldiers, a great calamity was averted. But the 
evils of aggressive warfare were brought home 
to the hearts and minds of all civilized men. As 
a result, nations are working today, as they have 
never worked before, to the end that never again 
will the roar of cannon and the roll of drums re- 
sound in any land; that never again will the 
hearts of men be torn by sorrow and despair; 
that never again will the flag of any nation be 
dragged in the dust of defeat. 

To bring about this happy condition, it is of 
course necessary that a large part of the standing 
armies of the world shall be disbanded. But un- 
til the nations of the earth shall reach that ideal 
state of development where they in fact love 
their neighbor as themselves, and avarice shall 
be unknown, it will be necessary for us, in order 
to preserve continued peace, to maintain a small 
standing army. And this army must necessarily 
be composed of our bravest, finest and most ex- 
perienced men ; men who will respond to the call 
of their country with efficiency and patriotic zeal. 
Of such men is the company before me. 

Our most precious possession as a n^^tion is our 
flag, for this is the emblem of our honor, our 
bravery, and our chivalry. It represents our 
honor^ because it stands back of our spoken or 
written word; our bravery, because our army is 
composed of the finest of our manhood; and our 
chivalry, because it has been proven to the world 
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that we are ever ready to champion the cause of 
the suffering’ and oppressed. 

I am therefore deeply honored in being chosen 
to present to this company of gallant officers and 
men this beautiful flag, our most sacred and 
cherished possession. I hope that it will never 
be called upon to lead an offensive attack, but 
that it will ever be found at the head of a right- 
eous cause. May the ideals for which it stands 
become so known throughout the world that all 
nations will say, “Where wave the Stars and 
Stripes, there abide honor, bravery and chivalry.’’ 
We as a nation find no g'lory in war; therefore, 
may we all, soldiers and citizens alike, work for 
the glory of peace. The prosperous country is 
not the war-torn country, but the one that de- 
votes every human energy to constructive build- 
ing, and whose flag flies over a peaceful, law- 
abiding community. 

Because you are America’s soldiers, you under- 
stand this well. Therefore, in accepting this flag 
you will, we know, not only defend it with your 
lives, but will preserve those high ideals for 
which it stands. 


Acceptance 

(By a Comtnanding Officer) 

It is difficult for a soldier, unaccustomed to 
the gentler phase of social life, to find adequate 
words with which to acknowledge the great 
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honor you have conferred upon us. From the 
nature of our calling, and our training, we have 
acquired a deep respect and reverence for the 
flag of our country. If duty calls, we are pre- 
pared to sacrifice our lives for it, and we have 
therefore come to regard it as a part of our lives. 

The soldier, while trained to fight, is not anx- 
ious for warfare, and especially warfare without 
honor. The day of hired mercenaries is past, and 
today a nation’s soldiers are her own sons. We 
hope that this flag will never fly on battlefields, 
yet if it should become necessary, in order to pre- 
serve our nation’s honor, protect her sacred 
rights, or lend aid to a downtrodden and suffer- 
ing people, we will be found ready and willing to 
make the supreme sacrifice for it. 

With gratitude in our hearts for the confidence 
and honor that you and those whom you repre- 
sent have bestowed upon us, I accept, on behalf 
of the officers and men of my company, this beau- 
tiful banner, emblem of idealism and integrity — 
the Flag of the United States. We will follow it 
with loyal hearts and will guard its sacred honor 
with our lives. 


Presentation of a Sword to an Army Officer 
(By a Friend) 

It is a well-known fact that a soldier in the 
ranks dreads inspection, and resorts to various 
subterfuges to cover up his sins of omission. 
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Fortunately, the embarrassing* period is short 
and comes only at intervals. Moreover, when 
the soldier is off duty, he can do pretty much as 
he pleases. An officer, on the other hand, is al- 
ways under inspection. He must forever be on 
dress parade, for by him the public judges the 
army. 

To give point to my remarks, I would say that 
he must be much like the sword he carries. His 
bearing must be straight, yet flexible ; his manner 
polished ; his sheath — ^in other words, his uniform 
— ^trim and neat; and the sign of his Creator must 
be engraved upon his face. But the resemblance 
goes deeper, for his soul must be as tried and 
true as a well-tempered blade, his mind must be 
keen, and his courage invincible. 

Certain of your earnest friends, whose names 
you will find written on this card, recognizing in 
you these characteristics, have asked me to pre- 
sent to you, on their behalf, this handsomely 
mounted sword. We hope that the continued 
peace of our country will ever prevent its use in 
mortal combat; but should necessity arise, we 
know that the courage and patriotism of its 
wearer will assure its being in the foremost ranks 
of our country's defenders. Please accept this 
gift as a token of the respect and esteem of your 
admiring friends- 
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Response 

(By an Army Officer) 

This, I assure you, is one of the proudest 
moments of my life. To be a soldier in the army 
of my country is an honor, but to know that in 
that capacity I have earned the esteem of your- 
self and those whom you represent, is most grati- 
fying. 

We soldiers are sometimes accused of exag- 
gerating our deeds of valor, and I must confess 
that the accusations are occasionally justified. 
An ex-soldier, telling his exploits to his admiring 
son, ended his narrative with the expression, 
“There, son, you have the story of your dad and 
the Great War.” 

“Yes, Daddy,” replied the boy, “but why did 
they need all the other soldiers ?” 

I hope that this handsome sword will never 
be used in warfare, but if, at some future time I 
should be called upon to face my country’s foes, 
I assure you that the force with which it is 
wielded will be greater because of this expression 
of trust. 

I shall treasure this weapon while I live. With 
it at my side, I shall strive with greater zeal to 
honor my calling and to uphold the traditions of 
my country. Again I thank you for your gra- 
cious words and for this splendid gift. 
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Dedication of a Monument (or Tablet) 
for Soldiers 

(By a Leading Citisen) 

“GitEATER love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friends.” To lay down 
one's life for friends, for humanity, for country, 
for a principle of truth — ^that is a glorious thing. 

The men whose memory we honor today 
obeyed the teachings of Jesus, spoken so many 
centuries ago, and freely gave their lives as a 
sacrifice on the altar of love. It seemed a cruel 
sacrifice, and our hearts were wrung with anguish 
at the needless waste of human life. But time, 
with its blessed, healing touch, has dimmed the 
sorrow and left only the memory of their bravery, 
their idealism, and their willing sacrifice that the 
cause of right might prevail. Truly, no man 
hath greater love than these brave ones who 
sleep so peacefully today. 

But there is another commandment, a question 
which must search the very depths of our hearts : 
""Am I my brother's keeper?” Ever since the 
day when the Lord said unto Cain, ""Where is 
Abel, thy brother?” and the first murderer re- 
plied, "‘I know not. Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
the question of responsibility for the lives of 
others has rested upon man. The Lord set a 
mark upon Cain. And we bear the responsibility 
today. We are our brother's keeper, and as such 
it is our duty to so shape the affairs of the world 
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that never again will it be necessary for men to 
die for us. 

The brave men in whose memory this monu- 
ment (or tablet) is being unveiled, were . 

(Name the men and give the record of their serv- 
ice.) 

We honor our beloved dead, we revere their 
noble acts, we cherish their memory in our hearts, 
and we thank God that their sacrifice was not in 
vain. We have erected this monument (or placed 
this tablet) in order that future generations may 
know of their heroic deeds, and the honor and 
love in which we hold them. But ere we leave 
this sacred spot, let us dedicate our hearts, our 
lives, to the principle that never again, through 
war’s regime, will men be called upon to lay 
down their lives for others. Let us constitute 
ourselves, in truth and in fact, “our brother’s 
keeper.” 


Presentation of Prizes for Target Shooting 
(By a Member of the Club) 

From our youth we have been admonished to 
aim high, the inference being that we will meet 
with greater success by so doing. That this theory 
is all wrong we have just seen demonstrated. 
If you want to hit something, you must aim at it, 
not above it, or below it. It may well be that 
many of life’s failures are due to this mistaken 
idea of aiming too high. 
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The man who enjoys the greatest respect and 
IS most trusted by his associates is the “straight 
shooter.” To shoot straight, whether literally 
or metaphorically, a man must have a keen eye, 
steady nerve, skill and determination. He must 
have the ability to think clearly and act quickly. 
He must also have a target at which to aim; 
otherwise, his effort will be in vain. After wit- 
nessing the exhibition today, I see no reason why 
this entire company should not hit any mark on 
which they may train their weapons or their 
minds. 

Ever since 1898, when the proficiency of our 
gunners attracted the attention of all nations, the 
American soldier has enjoyed the reputation of 
being the best shot in the world. And it is this 
ability to think quickly, aim carefully, and shoot 
straight to the mark, which also characterizes the 
American business man. 

We have enjoyed immensely this little trial of 
skill, and are proud of you as a company and as 
individuals. To me has been assigned the pleas- 
ant duty of presenting the several prizes which 
have been contributed for successful marksman- 
ship. I doubt not but had yohder target been an 
enemy vessel, or fort, or plane, there would have 
been a greater number of bulFs-eye shots. 
Though we trust that your marksmanship may 
never be used against a human target, yet we 
feel safer to know that we have you, and many 
like you, upon whom we can rely for national 
protection, should the occasion arise. 
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Response 

(By an Officer) 

My brother officers and comrades have re- 
quested me to extend to you our most cordial 
thanks. We have been greatly encouraged and 
inspired by your complimentary words and the 
splendid prizes which have been distributed. 

It is our business, of course, to shoot straight, 
but we do not pretend to be perfect marksmen, 
like a certain gunner to whom his commanding 
officer said: 

"Do you see that man on the bridge three 
miles over there? Let him have a couple of 
75’s’ in the eye.” 

“Which eye, sir?” casually inquired the gun- 
ner. 

We hope that you have all enjoyed our little 
trial of skill. We always aim to please, but, I 
regret to say, we sometimes overshoot the mark. 
If we have done so on this occasion, I beg you to 
believe that it was because of our eagerness to 
give you pleasure. I assure you that if we were 
really called upon to protect your lives from for- 
eign foes, our aim would be truer, because pa- 
triotism would lend clearness to our vision and 
■firmness to our nerves. 



POLITICAL 

GATHERINGS 


welcomes you with outstretched hand. 
As he meets you at the door; 

You feel in your heart that of all his friends 
There is none whom he values more. 

He takes you into his private den. 

And explains to you his position ; 

And asks your advice — Ah ! wisest of men 
Is this t3rpical politician.” 


---Edgerton, 



Congratxilating a Candidate on His Nomination 

(By a Member of His Political Party) 

We have been successful in the first skirmish 
and we feel that this is a good omen. Your 
popularity, sir, and the soundness of our plat- 
form, must result in victory at the polls. But we 
shall not be content to rest on our laurels at this 
stage of the game. From now on we shall spare 
no effort to set before the people the truth re- 
garding your ability to fill the office to which you 
aspire, and the principles for which you stand. 

Our motto is not the same as that of a certain 
senator who did not subscribe to the platform, 
^^Be sure you are right and then go ahead.” His 
policy was, he affirmed, ^‘Go right ahead and 
square it afterwards.” 

We know that we are altogether right. Our 
platform is right, the place is right, you are the 
right man for the place, and when the right time 
comes, we will be right on the spot with our 
right hands raised to salute the victor. 

In the meantime, if you have any suggestions 
as to how we can better carry on the campaign 
we are waging, we shall give them our most 
careful attention and quick response. This is not 
idle boasting. We are in earnest, because we 
believe that with you as a candidate we can win, 
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and from now until the polls close on election 
day we shall give our unceasing efforts to in- 
fluencing others, to setting forth your excellent 
qualities and undoubted ability, and to seeing 
that those who favor your candidacy are at the 
polls to cast their votes. Should fortune not 
smile upon us, the successful candidate will at 
least know that he has been in a strenuous cam- 
paign. 

I am reminded of the farmer, who when asked 
his opinion of the platform of his party, replied 
that it was a good platform, but he would like 
to know why politics is the only business that 
allows a man to collect in advance on the 
strength of his good intentions. It is true that 
we must collect in advance at the polls, but it is 
our earnest intention to see that the voters, both 
for and against us, are paid in full. 

It is to pledge you the loyal support of our- 
selves and your other Democratic (or Republi- 
can) friends that we have called upon you, and 
to assure you that your victory on election day 
will be ample reward for our efforts. 


Response 

( By the Siiccessful Candidate ) 

This is indeed a proud moment for me. I am 
sure that I shall feel no greater pride on election 
day, even though victory smiles upon us. This 
evidence of your loyalty and friendship moves 
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me deeply. To join your fortunes with mine, to 
win or lose, is a real test of friendship. If I lose, 
I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that ev- 
erything possible was done to avoid defeat; if I 
win, I shall know where to place the credit, for 
alone I should have been helpless. 

I shall not make any elaborate campaign 
pledges, or advance any rock-ribbed policies, for 
I do not want to be placed in the situation of the 
political aspirant who exclaimed at the close of 
his speech, ^"Gentlemen, these are my unalterable 
convictions ! But if they don't suit, they can be 
changed.” 

Doubtless there are m^y men more fitted to 
fill the office to which I aspire than I, but there 
are none who would be more sincere. If I am 
elected, I shall bring to the office an earnest de- 
sire to perform my duties efficiently and honor- 
ably, and a cheerful confidence in you who are 
rendering such valuable assistance. I feel that 
if we are successful at the polls, it will not be a 
personal triumph, but the triumph of those prin- 
ciples which we represent. 

We are not like the young man who, being 
asked to join a certain cause, replied that he was 
not fighting for causes, but for results. We are 
fighting for both, and with your hearty co-opera- 
tion, I am confident that there can be only one 
result — ^success. 

Gentlemen, I am grateful for your loyal friend- 
ship and cheerful support. I appreciate deeply 
your call and the assurance you have given me* 
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Just Before Election 

(By the Party Leader) 

We have reached the zero hour. Our trenches 
and embankments are in place, our wire en- 
tanglements have been erected, our mines have 
been laid. Tomorrow we go over the top — ^to 
victory or defeat. 

Like Commander Byrd^s expedition, after its 
winter in Little America, there still remains the 
dash to the polls. It is our duty to see that there 
are no slackers tomorrow; no show of white 
feathers at the last moment. Every worker must 
be at his post to see that the men and women 
of voting age exercise their rights as American 
citizens. 

We have made many promises during the cam- 
paign. I hope we shall be able to keep all of 
them. I have been rather tired of late, as I know 
you all have been, and have not assisted my wife 
with the after-dinner dishes, in accordance with 
my usual custom. Last night, as I was leaving 
the house, she became disgusted and said: ''Be- 
fore we were married you swore that you would 
dry the dishes every night. Did you mean it, or 
was it merely a campaign promise ?’' I sincerely 
trust that we have been able to put our promises 
to the people across with better effect than that. 

No new work can be done tomorrow. The 
only task remaining is to strengthen our forces 
all along the line, and to advance in a solid for- 
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mation which will allow of no stragfglers, and 
will, by its very force, carry with it those who 
are still wavering in “no~man’s land/’ So my 
only message to you tonight is to fortify your- 
selves with forty winks of sleep, and at dawn 
go over the top with a cheer. 


Congratulating a Successful Candidate 

(By the Party Leader) 

To me has been assigned the extremely pleas- 
ant duty of relieving your breathless suspense 
by announcing your election to the office of 

The campaign is over. We must 

now convert our opponents into friends, and I 
am sure there is no one better fitted for this 
labor than yourself. With your knowledge, your 
diplomacy, and your personality, we know this 
will be possible. 

We realize that it is a man-size job to beat 
another at his own game and make him like it. 
But we think you are the one who can do the 
trick. You have the majority with you. It is 
now your task to make it unanimous. 

But while we are rejoicing over our triumphs, 
we do not wish to flaunt our victory in the face 
of those whom we have defeated. They were 
loyal to their cause. The trouble was that theif 
cause was fundamentally wrong. We hope that 
they will see this ultimately, because, after all, 
this is not a despotic government. We are all 
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workings for the good of the majority, and not 
for the glory of one party, or one group of men. 

Politicians are the watchdogs of public rights 
and public funds ; not, however, of the character 
of the Boston bull pup purchased by a man in 
Chicago to protect his property. The dog had 
been taught to do a few tricks, such as to carry 
a pail or a basket, go to the store, and so on. One 
night the owner was out very late. When he 
reached home he met a burglar coming down the 
front steps, laden with jewelry and other valu- 
ables, and in front of him walked the trick dog, 
carrying his lantern. 

We feel sure that in electing you to this honor- 
able position, the principles for which we have 
labored, and the welfare of the public, will be 
safe in your hands. And we have no doubt that 
you will so conduct your office as to win for 
yourself and our cause, the respect of our oppo- 
nents, and possibly a cessation of hostilities, if 
not their whole-hearted approval and co-opera- 
tion. 

We congratulate you on your sweeping victory 
and ourselves in having secured so valuable a 
leader. You may be assured that we shall do all 
we can to carry out your plans. 
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Response 

(By the Successful Candidate) 

Some one asked me once what kind of a speech 
I liked best to make. I can truthfully say that I 
enjoy most a speech of acceptance. While I 
rejoice with you over this gratifying victory, I 
do not feel that it is due in any measure to my 
own efforts or personality. Rather, I believe 
that it is due primarily to the principles for 

which the party stands, and the 

evident justice of our cause. This, coupled with 
the earnest efforts put forth by you, my loyal 
supporters, has made this result possible. 

When the returns were all in, I called up my 
wife and told her that I had been elected, and she 
said "Honestly I can’t understand why in 
thunder she said that, can you? 

In the flush of enthusiasm, it is easy to make 
extravagant promises, which later, when unfore- 
seen circumstances arise, may be difficult of ful- 
fillment. I shall not indulge in such a gesture. I 
will say, however, that I shall perform my official 
duties as efficiently as possible, and with a keen 
sense of right and justice. 

I thank you for the trust you have reposed in 
me, for your sincere expressions of friendship, 
and for the advice and assistance which I may 
need in the future, and of which I shall feel free to 
avail myself. 
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Celebration of a Political Victory 

( Congratulatory Address by an Influential Party 
Member) 

It is over. In the words of the great American 
patriot, ''We have met the enemy and they are 
ours/' It now remains for us to prove to the 
people that they have made no mistake. The 
public likes to be assured that its judgment is 
sound ; that it selected the best candidate for the 
office. 

We have passed through some strenuous days 
and nights, especially nights, and we are now 
about to reap the reward of our earnest labors. 
Our candidate has accomplished the impossible. 
He stood firmly upon the party platform and 
made a successful run at the same time — a feat 
which any athlete might envy. 

Campaign promises are easy to make, and in 
many instances are as easily broken. I sincerely 
hope that in our enthusiasm we have made none 
which cannot be carried out. We must remem- 
ber that while our opponents have been tempo- 
rarily overcome, they have not been vanquished. 
They remain awake and are watchfully and hope- 
fully waiting for us to make a mis-step which 
will precipitate the disaster they predicted in the 
event that we were successful at the polls. So it 
behooves us to be careful. We should remember 
that our political plums must be grapes of a very 
acid variety to them ; that during our entire term 
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of office they will be striving’ to gather material 
for a successful campaign at the next election. 
We will make mistakes, of course, but we should 
strive to make as few as possible, and to more 
than offset them by the good that we do, 

A western politician running for office was 
very much incensed at certain remarks which had 
been made about him by the leading paper of the 
town. Waving a copy of the paper in his hand, 
he burst into the editorial room like a dynamite 
bomb, and shouted: ^^You are telling lies about 
me in your infamous sheet, and you know it.” 
"You have no cause for complaint,” said the 
editor, coolly. "What on earth would you do if 
we told the truth about you?” Thank heaven, 
we have always been able to tell the truth about 
our candidate, and shall be able to do so when 
he is up for re-election four years from now. 


Celebration of a Political Reverse 

(By the Party Optimist) 

This doesn't look to me like a political gather- 
ing. It has more the appearance of the Board 
of Trade when the bottom had dropped out of 
the market. We shouldn't be downhearted. 
We haven't lost anything. They say nothing is 
lost if we know where it is, and we certainly 
know where the victory lies tonight. 

We are not going to indulge in eulogistic 
epitaphs over the political decease of any of our 
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candidates. Some one listening in might think 
as did Mrs. Casey when she attended her hus- 
band’s funeral. Mrs. Casey knew that Mike was 
no saint, and after she had listened for some time 
to the flowery tributes being paid to the departed, 
she whispered to her son : 

""Dennie, will ye be takin’ a peek and see if 
they are burying two people here today.” 

Our opponents are enjoying the fruit of th^ir 
well-earned work, and I am not sure but that 
they are entitled to it, for it would seem, if we 
are to judge by the results, that they worked 
harder than we did. Their arguments must have 
been more convincing, their personality more 
inspiring. 

We are like a certain unpopular man at a pub- 
lic dance. The manager put him out rather 
forcibly. As he picked himself up from the bot- 
tom of the steps, he muttered: know what 

that means, they can’t fool me. Those people in 
there do not want me to attend the dance.” 

But this defeat does not mean disaster for our 
party. Other years and other elections are be- 
fore us, and we should profit by the lesson we 
have learned today. Now is the time to com- 
mence our next campaign, to lay our plans for 
future victory. 

The first step is to be sure that we are right 
as to principle, that we are offering the voters 
what they want, and that our candidates are 
acceptable to them. In other words, that our 
platform and ticket are sound. Then, if their 
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arguments are good, ours must be better. If 
they work twenty-four hours a day, we must 
work twenty-five. If they visit all their constitu- 
ents, we must visit all of ours and most of theirs. 
If they have a fine personnel, we must have a 
finer one. 

I do not believe that they have gained so great 
a victory because their methods were question- 
able and their candidates unscrupulous; nor do 
I believe that the surest way to defeat is a plat- 
form of hard work and clean living. I still be- 
lieve that the majority of the people want these 
qualities in their public ofl&cials. So I say, do 
not be discouraged. Let us lay our plans anew, 
and if we do not win next time, our opponents 
will at least know that they have been in a good 
hard fight. 


Presentation of a Watch to a Political Leader 

(By One of a Group of Friends) 

How often we hear the expression ""the man of 
the hour,"^ meaning the man who at that particu- 
lar time is engaging the public attention because 
of his achievements, his popularity, his leader- 
ship. You, my dear sir, have reached this envi- 
able position, and because your many admirers 
have recognized this fact, they desire to present 
to you a testimonial of their esteem. And what 
more fitting gift for the man of the hour than a 
gold watch. 
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And we want to assure you that this watch will 
never cause you embarrassment like the watch 
owned by a man out my way, who dropped it on 
the cement pavement. He took it to a jeweler to 
be repaired. In explanation of the condition of 
the watch, he said, “I am to blame, of course. I 
shouldn't have dropped it." 

^'You couldn't help that," remarked the jeweler. 
^"The mistake you made was in picking it up." 

There are many slogans which employ the 
word "Vatch," but possibly the one most appro- 
priate to a politician is ^'watch your step." We 
do not feel, however, that you need this advice. 
As a political leader you need not be cautioned 
to keep ^Vound up," for we are quite sure that 
you will never "Tun down." 

I read an article recently about a new time- 
piece — a clock run by the sun. A sort of ""hot 
air" clock, which might be adapted for political 
purposes. The ancients used to have a water 
clock, but that, I fear, would be altogether too 
""wet" for even a present-day politician. 

There are many points of likeness between a 
watch and a political leader. This watch, for 
example, carries with it many timely suggestions. 
It is of gold. Not gold in its purest sense, be- 
cause nothing durable could be fashioned from so 
soft a metal, just as no man can be perfect. It 
contains, therefore, sufficient alloy to withstand 
the hard knocks of political life. It is full- jeweled. 
That means, that hidden away from the public 
gaze, like the innermost parts of a fine mind or 
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heart, are those tiny preciotts jewels which pre- 
vent wear and tear and which insure endurance 
and steadfastness. 

Every part of a watch, or a political party, is 
important, so that the breaking- of the smallest 
cog in either will sometimes spell disaster as 
quickly as the breaking of th^ mainspring. It 
therefore behooves the leader to keep every part 
of his political machine, even the smallest unit, 
in perfect running order. 

As we listen to the tick of a watch, we feel 
that it is marking oif time with unnecessary ra- 
pidity. As a matter of fact, it is very deliberate. 
Sixty full seconds must be ticked off before a 
minute is ended; sixty full minutes before an 
hour can pass into eternity. Therein lies a lesson 
for each of us — ^that each task undertaken must 
be fully completed before another, dependent 
upon it, can successfully be accomplished. 

We like our watches and our political leaders 
to have a fine, polished appearance, one of which 
we may be proud. But that is not sufficient. 
Underneath the polished surface are wheels and 
springs of strongest metal, and it is upon these 
that we depend for service and accuracy. That 
is what you, as a leader in a great political ma- 
chine, have given, and we are confident will 
continue to give to your constituents. We feel, 
therefore, that this is an appropriate gift. It 
comes to you with the best wishes of friends and 
the hope that every hour ticked off will be filled 
with sixty minutes of happiness and success. 
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Presentation of a Gift to a Retiring Public 
Official 

(By a Prominent Citizen) 

This is an age of strenuous business and social 
activities, and men and women are very much 
engrossed in their own affairs; but not to such 
an extent as to be oblivious to the honorable and 
faithful services of a public official. 

As a rule, we do not commend our public serv- 
ants. If they make mistakes, we criticize and 
censure them whole-heartedly; but if they do 
their work well, we are silent, excusing ourselves 
with the thought that it is only what we expected 
of them, otherwise we would not have entrusted 
them with the office. This is not right. A high 
public office is an extremely difficult place in 
which to put a man. He should be criticized, 
certainly, for incompetency or dishonesty; if he 
makes mistakes, he should receive sympathy and 
kindly advice. But when he brings to that office 
great executive ability, keen judgment, intrepid 
honesty, and an ability to win friends, he should 
receive our whole-hearted commendation. We 
feel that you, my dear sir, possess in the highest 
degree all these requirements, and that your re- 
tirement leaves a vacancy which it will be diffi- 
cult to fill. 

It is easy to say pleasant words, and lest you 
be not impressed with their sincerity, certain of 
your friend$ wish you to accept this tangible 
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evidence of their admiration and esteem. We 
also wish to assure you of our grateful appreci- 
ation of your valuable services as a public official. 
With the gift go our best wishes for your health, 
happiness and prosperity, both in your future 
service to the public, and in the sanctuary of 
your own home. 


Response 

. (By a Public Official) 

You* overwhelm me with your words of praise. 
I do not feel that they are deserved. If I have 
performed my public duties in a satisfactory 
manner, it has been because I gave them the 
same care and attention I would have bestowed 
upon my own affairs. A city government is, or 
should be, merely a business organization- in 
which the public are stockholders. 

If my years of service have been more or less 
strenuous; if there have been a few unpleasant 
things with which to contend, there has also 
been a large measure of pleasure and satisfaction 
in being able to accomplish some of the objects 
for which I labored, and which would have been 
impossible but for the splendid co-operation of 
my friends. 

I welcome this opportunity to tell you how 
much your assistance has meant to me, and how 
deeply your friendship is appreciated. I accept 
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this gift with sincere gratitude, 
be cherished as a memento of 
period of my life. 


It will always 
a most happy 
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‘^This truth comes to us more and more the 
long^er we live — ^that on what field or in what 
uniform or with what aims we do our duty — 
matters very little, or even what our duty is, 
gpreat or small, splendid or obscure— only to find 
our duty certainly, and somewhere, somehow, to 
do it faithfully, makes us good, strong, happy 
and useful men, and tunes our lives into some 
feeble echo of the life of God.” 


— Phillips Brooks. 




"Booster’’ Club Dinner 

(By an Enthusiastic Member) 

This club was organized to put Boomville on 
the map, to keep it there, and to make the map 
like it. It is true that lots of towns get on the 
map, but that’s no great achievement. Some 
have more divorces than other places, or more 
murders, or political scandals, or millionaires, or 
"racketeers,” but that’s not the kind of notoriety 
we are seeking. We want our town to be one 
of those "point with pride” places; one which 
shows the high type of the men who built it and 
are carrying on its business ; a town to which we 
can come from the uttermost parts of the earth 
with the feeling that, after all, the world can 
offer nothing better than this. 

Not that we would go quite so far as the real 
estate agent who was trying to interest a buyer 
in a country estate. 

"But tell me truthfully, are there any draw- 
backs?” asked the prospect. 

"Well,” admitted the high-pressure salesman, 
"your rest might be disturbed by the rustling of 
rose leaves, the fragrance of orange blossoms, or 
the singing of nightingales, but that is all.” 

Such methods are not in keeping with our 
innate modesty, but we do want to advertise the 

83 
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good points of our city. A man who praises his 
home town is sometimes laughed at and ridi- 
culed, but gradually he is believed, just as we 
come to believe the seed catalogues and the 
^'ads'' in the street cars. So he gains for his town 
legitimate advertising that pays. 

We do not claim for our city anything which 
does not exist, nor do we expect our boosters to 
put too great a strain on the imagination like the 
summer hotel owner who asked his publicity 
man how he liked the looks of the lake near the 
hotel. 

don't see anything that looks like a lake," 
replied the ad-writer. 

^^Then," said the owner, ^'you’re not the man 
to write our advertising." 

Another man, wishing to sell his home, en- 
gaged an advertising expert to prepare a descrip- 
tion in his best style. When the expert submitted 
the proof of his copy, the owner exclaimed, ''By 
Jove, that place isn't for sale. I never knew I 
owned such a valuable piece of property." 

Boomville is a live town, with progressive 
business men. Why, even the children have 
splendid initiative. Not long ago I heard of two 
boys who were selling lemonade from a stand. 
They had two bowls of the liquid refreshment. 
Before one bowl was the sign "Five cents a 
glass." In front of the other, the sign "Two 
cents a glass." An old gentleman stopped, sur- 
veyed the two signs, and then bought a glass of 
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lemonade at two cents. He smacked his lips and 
ordered another g^lass. 

When he had finished he asked : "How do you 
expect to sell any lemonade at five cents, when 
you offer such a good drink for two?^’ 

"Well, mister, it’s this way,” said one of the 
boys. "The cat fell into the two cent bowl about 
fifteen minutes ago, so we thought we’d better 
sell it out fast before the news got around.” 

The point I want to make is that there will 
never be a time when we can sit down and feel 
that our work is done. Far from it. Our work 
must continue. Human affairs either go forward 
or backward. They never stand still. I am not 
going to present any plans for the advancement 
of Boomville. That would better be left to a 
more experienced man than I, but I do want to 
say that, as one of the "boosters,” I will give my 
hearty support to any movement which receives 
the approval of this body. 


Kiwanis Club 

(Suitable for Any Civic Club) 

The Kiwanis Club is much older than our 
records show. Its origin dates back to the time 
of Noah, who was really the founder, the one 
who started the idea of rendering service to his 
community, of building for the benefit of others, 
of conserving natural resources. Having re- 
ceived advance bulletins regarding weather con- 
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ditions, Noah builded the ark, and we are told 
that the animals went in two by two. That’s 
where the Kiwanis idea of two of a kind origi- 
nated. Two lawyers, two doctors, two mer- 
chants, etc. I think we should also be limited 
to two after-dinner speakers. There is still an- 
other point of resemblance between that first 
club and the present one. When Noah launched 
his project, the country seemed to be going wet. 

In this generation, or, as some pessimists insist, 
degeneration, when there are so many icono- 
clasts, so many people building only for indi- 
vidual profit, it is refreshing to belong to some- 
thing which builds disinterestedly, which renders 
service to others, taking its pay solely in the 
benefits derived from living in an improved com- 
munity. 

And we’re a cheerful bunch, with ample faith 
in our own city. Not boosters in the vulgar sense 
of the word. Just enthusiastic optimists. Some- 
thing like the two tramps who were walking 
along a railroad track when they found a bottle 
of white mule. One took a drink and passed it 
on to the other, and so on until the bottle was 
empty. After a while, one thtew out his chest 
and said, “You know. Bill, tomorrow I’m going 
to buy this railroad. I’m going to buy all the 
railroads in the country, all the automobiles, all 
the steamships — everything. What do you think 
of that?’’ Bill looked at his companion disparag- 
ingly emd said, “Impossible, you can’t do it.” 
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*^Why not?” inquired his friend. ‘^Because,” 
replied Bill, ^‘1 won’t sell.” 

When the Kiwanis Club is behind an enter- 
prise, that undertaking is sure to receive suffi- 
cient impetus to carry it on to completion. A 
self-made man claimed that when he started in 
business he chose for a motto, ^‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan,” because, he said, there’s nothing like 
having a good backer. 

But it’s not alone in constructive work that 
our club renders service to the community. Cer- 
tain kinds of building are detrimental to a city — 
an anchor about its neck. It is here that the 
Kiwanis Chib, with its men of keen vision and 
seasoned judgment, can render the greatest serv- 
ice. These business men whose future is bound 
up in that of the community can anticipate future 
possibilities and needs far better than the aver- 
age citizen. 

In this hurly-burly life we are leading, we are 
sometimes induced to build beyond our means, 
beyond our needs, or to build inappropriately. 
Therein lies as much danger as in building too 
slowly, or too conservatively. To quote an old 
song — 

‘'Could a man he secure 
That his day would endure 
As of old, for a thousand long years. 

What things might he know 1 
What deeds might he do I 
And all without worry or care,” 
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But as Herbert Spencer, England's great phi- 
losopher, once wrote, '^We must ever bear in 
mind our limited time for acquisition. And re- 
membering how narrowly this time is limited, 
not only by the shortness of life, but also still 
more by the business of life, we ought to be 
especially solicitous to employ what time we have 
to the greatest advantage. Before devoting years 
to some object which fashion or fancy suggests, 
it is surely wise to weigh with great care the 
worth of the results. To this end, a measure of 
value is the first requisite." It is here that the 
Kiwanis Club proves its worth. For we may be 
sure that any movement sponsored by this club 
is not only feasible and practical, but something 
actually needed by the city. 

And while we are aiding in the construction 
of hospitals and civic centers and public struc- 
tures, we are building character and morale, good 
citizenship and lasting friendships — '^more stately 
mansions for the soul." Like the Chambered 
Nautilus, we are striving to make ‘'each new 
temple nobler than the last." And the more we 
give, the greater the benefits we receive. As the 
man said of his better half, “She has been a good 
wife, and she has certainly made me a good hus- 
band." 
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Presentation of a Key to a Distinguished Guest 
(By a City Official) 

It is superfluous to tell you in words how 

proud and happy the city of is to 

receive you as a guest today. The presence of 
so many of our citizens and their smiling faces 
alone assure you of their hearty welcome, and 
the pride we feel in having so distinguished a 
visitor. 

When we establish for ourselves a home, the 
first thing we do, after becoming settled, is to 
buy several keys for the various members of the 
family, so that they may come and go as they 
desire. To be sure, such relics of the Victorian 
age are not used greatly by the younger genera- 
tion. They usually come home about the time 
the maid is taking in the milk, or the morning 
paper, and do not have need of a key. However, 
the custom still prevails. And when a guest 
comes to spend a few days with us, just to show 
our affection for him and to make him feel that 
he is one of the family, we give him a key, and 
tell him to come and go as he pleases, that our 
home is his home while he remains in our city. 
The key, itself, may have no value to the visitor, 
but it is a symbol of trust and high regard, the 
greatest compliment a man can pay his guest. 

And so today, we, wishing to prove to you 
that we hold you in high esteem, have adopted 
this quaint custom, and as Mayor of , 
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it is my pleasure and honor to extend to you a 
most hearty welcome, and to present to you on 
behalf of our city, this key. We hope that you 
will make free use of it, for it is the key to our 
hearts and homes. as well. 


Response 

(By the Distinguished Guest) 

I WONDER if any of you remember hearing your 
mother or grandmother sing the old song, in each 
verse of which the lover offers to his lady 
a key — ^the key to his chest of gold, the key to his 
house, the key to his business affairs, all of which 
she refuses ; but when he offers her the key to 
his heart, she accepts with alacrity. So I am 
accepting this key to your city, for I know it is 
symbolic of the key to your hearts. 

I have looked forward with much pleasure to 
my visit to your beautiful city, and I wish to 
thank you for extending me this courtesy and 
for your warm words of welcome. The plans 
you have made for my entertainment remind me 
of the countryman who visited a large metropoli- 
tan hotel for the first time. He was much in- 
terested in the schedule of meals, which read as 
follows: “We serve breakfast from 6 to 12; 
luncheon from 12 to 4; tea from 4 to 6; and din- 
ner from 6 to 12.” 

“Jehosiphat,” exclaimed the farmer, “when do 
we see the city?” , 
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I hope that we shall become well acquainted 
while I am here, so that if at any time in the 
future I feel like running away from the cares 
of business, I may use my key and the assurance 
of your friendship, to come here for rest and re- 
laxation. 

Again I thank you, from the depths of my 
heart. 


A Community Club Dinner 
(By an Officer of the Club) 

I DO not know who first used the name Com- 
munity Club, but I would like to give him a vote 
of thanks, for I think it is about the finest name 
a club could have. 

There are almost as many kinds of clubs and 
societies as there are people in the world. We 
have men’s clubs and women’s club, unions and 
brotherhoods, lodges and fraternities, farmers’ 
and manufacturers’ associations, golf, yacht and 
hunting clubs, all splendid and showing a fra- 
ternal spirit. But these associations all have 
some definite object, some one thing in which a 
few people are particularly interested* 

A Community Club is different. It may exist 
in the city or the country, and among people 
with diverse interests in life. But it has the 
great attraction that all its members live within 
its radii, and the health, happiness and prosperity 
of one depend on the health, happiness and pros- 
perity of the others. The members are vitally 
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concerned with all subjects touching the interests 
of the community. Whether it be taxes, farm 
products, a new school building, a political cam- 
paign, a railroad, a picnic, anything which affects 
the life of the community, is discussed with equal 
knowledge and interest by all members, regard- 
less of their business or status in life. 

This particular club is wide-awake and pro- 
gressive, keenly alive to all the questions of the 
day. There is no hibernating here ; winter snows 
do not lessen the enthusiasm. The story is told 
of an old farmer who lived far back in the woods. 
He was in the habit of buying all the old ex- 
changes in the local newspaper office every fall 
and then retiring for the winter to enjoy his '"cir- 
culating library” beside his glowing stove. 

It happened that through a mistake a thousand 
copies of the local paper were spoiled. When the 
winter hermit called to get his stock of reading 
matter, these papers were unloaded upon him. 
It was a wrathful recluse who showed up at the 
sanctum in the spring. 

''Ye spiled my whole winter, that’s what ye 
did!” he cried. "Fer when I had read one of 
them papers, I’d read the whole durned lot. Ye 
oughter be ’rested for gittin’ money under false 
pretenses !” 

Each community has its own problems, and 
these can best be met by the people themselves 
in friendly intercourse. The Community Club 
fills a long-felt want. It is not highly organized, 
but simple, friendly and earnest. Whatever 
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Other associations may come and g'o, I hope for 
the sake of the people, that the Community Club 
will continue forever. 


A Toast to Our City 

(By a Loyal Citizen) 

A CITY, the dictionary tells us, is a collective 
body of inhabitants, incorporated, and g-overned 
by a mayor and others. How far that statement 
is from the real truth. 

My friends, a city is a marvelous thing. The 
interests of its people are inseparably bound to- 
gether. It is an animate, sleepless thing, throb- 
bing with life; it is wicked, enthralling, hideous, 
beautiful; it is pitiless to those who do not be- 
long; lavish with its blessings to its chosen. 

The city — great blocks of steel and stone, vi- 
brating to the pulse of the universe. It has a 
soul of its own, for every city is different in spirit. 
It has a body of its own, for every city appears 
different to the eye. It is the symbol of eternal 
youth, always young, always being rejuvenated, 
never dying. 

We have felt the spell of its enthrallment, and 
have chosen to become a part of it. We have 
identified ourselves with these piles of stone and 
steel, these miles of track and acres of parks, to 
help in the upbuilding and share in the prosperity 
of this particular group. And we love it, and 
are proud of our connection with it. 
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And I am proud to offer a toast to that “collective 
body” of very human, lovable people who make 
up this particular incorporated entity— Our City. 


Laying a Cornerstone 

(Preliminary Remarks) 

We have gathered today to witness the laying 
of the cornerstone of a building dedicated to 

(State purpose of building.) On 

the foundation before us will rise, brick by brick 
and stone by stone, the fair edifice of which the 
architect has dreamed. 

This cornerstone is only a small square of 
granite, only one of the infinite blocks in the 
building, and yet it is such an important part of 
the completed structure, that the word itself has 
come to have a symbolic meaning. Webster tells 
us that a cornerstone is something of funda- 
mental importance, something indestructible. 

The ceremony has great significance. In the 
first place, it means that the purpose of the 
building has been decided upon, that the land 
has been purchased, presumably all funds have 
been raised, the architect has completed his de- 
sign, and the foundation has been laid. And 
upon this foundation the superstructure will be 
erected. 

Why do we dedicate at this stage of construc- 
tion, instead of when the last stone is laid? Be- 
cause, my friends, it symbolizes the completeness 
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of the foundation — ^that firm, solid, true founda- 
tion which is to support and render safe the edi- 
fice that will rest upon it. 

Just as a man, building his fortune, must first 
lay a foundation of sound character and right 
principle, before he can begin the edifice of his 
success, so must we be sure that the foundation 
of a building is solid and firm, capable of bearing 
the weight to be placed upon it; that the walls 
are firmly joined by the cornerstones. When this 
is done, we are assured that the completed struc- 
ture will be safe and beautiful, and a worthy 
tribute to the cause for which it is erected. 


An Appeal For Funds 

(To Help Those in Need) 

“Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread !” 

The words of the prayer fall lightly from our 
lips. We, in our comfortable homes, with our 
families gathered around a bounteous board, can- 
not appreciate the full meaning of those words. 

I doubt if any of us here present have ever 
really suffered for want of food. We could en- 
dure our own privations, but to see those whom 
we love in the grip of hunger, to pray in vain for 
their daily bread — that we could not bear. 

My friends, there are thousands of children 
who are hungry today; thousands of men and 
women whose prayers will not be answered 
unless we constitute ourselves the medium 
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through which the much needed assistance can 
come. 

I presume there are few here who are not 
members in good standing of some club or lodge. 
Many of us belong to several. And in order to 
remain in good standing in those organizations, 
we must pay our dues. Knowing this, we make 
careful plans to meet them, even to the extent of 
denying ourselves some other pleasure. Mem- 
bership in many societies carries with it the 
obligation to care for needy brothers, or their 
families. All of this is, of course, highly com- 
mendable. 

But there is another association, the greatest 
of all, of which we are all members — ^the Brother- 
hood of Man. And these gifts to charity, these 
calls upon our heart to help our less fortunate 
brothers, are but the dues which we must pay if 
we are to remain in good standing in the sight 
of our fellowmen. Our lodges and clubs specify 
what we shall pay in the way of dues and assess- 
ments. In the great Brotherhood, this is left to 
our own conscience, and for that very reason we 
should pay to the full extent of our power. 

Many and varied are the reasons advanced as 
an excuse for not giving: We do not believe in 
organized charity; some of the funds may be di- 
verted before they reach the object of our benevo; 
lence; the victims of poverty are themselves to 
blame for their condition. My friends, it is a 
laudable desire to wish to perform our acts of 
charity with our own hands, but will you do it? 
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Have you the time, the knowledg’e, the oppor- 
tunity, and above all, the inclination to seek out 
these needy ones and bestow your gifts upon 
them? You know that such a course is not pos- 
sible, or even desirable. It is only through 
organized charity that the instances of need can 
be found and suffering alleviated in the quickest 
way. These poor people cannot come to you; 
you cannot go to them. The organizations which 
we represent are fully equipped to carry on this 
work, to find the objects of our charity, and to 
respond to any appeal. 

It is true that some of these needy ones are to 
blame for their condition, but their families are 
not. Can we take credit because me were bom 
in a walk of life where things were made easy 
for us? Because we received the comforts, edu- 
cation and health with which to make our way 
in the world? 

We may salve our conscience with the thought 
that we cannot afford to give now, but that we 
will do so at some future time. Ah, my friends — 

"Time future is not and may never be; 

Time present is the only time for thee." 

Let us be guided by the beautiful sentiment: 
^T shall pass through this world but once. Any 
good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kind- 
ness that I can show to any human being, let me 
do it now ; let me not defer it, or neglect it, for I 
shall not pass this way again." 

I beseech you, in the name of humanity an4 
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the name of Him who taught us to pray ^"Give us 
this day our daily bread/’ to heed the prayers of 
these unfortunate ones, and to give with a glad 
heart and a generous hand. 

(To Be Used in the Case of Some Specific 
Need.) 

Yesterday, while we were happy in our quiet 
homes, in our houses of amusement, or our places 
of business, a great calamity fell upon the city 

of . In the twinkling of an eye, death 

and destruction swept across that beautiful city, 
and today there are hundreds of men and women 
with no place to lay their heads. There are little 
children with no food and insufficient clothing. 
There are injured people needing medical atten- 
tion to save their lives. There are bereaved and 
helpless ones. ^ 

The various charitable organizations are al- 
ready on the spot, doing the actual work of rescue 
and assistance. But there must also be a flow of 
money to provide food and clothing, to construct 
shelter, to supply medical attention and care, and 
to sustain the workers. We are the ones who 
must furnish this. This is our part in the work 
of the great Brotherhood. How big are our 
hearts? How far will our purses reach? We 
strive to excel in other things which have only a 
passing glory. Let us so strive to show our love 
for our fellowmen that, like Abou Ben Adhem, 
our names will lead all the rest. 
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Business Men’s Civic Obligation 

(By a Representaiive Citizen) 

There is an old saying to the effect that if you 
want to get something done, you should ask a 
busy man to do it, the inference being that he 
has so organized his work, and is so capable, that 
he can always find time for one thing more. 

This is largely true. Not always, however. 
A busy man will find time to serve on a commit- 
tee, to take a trip across the country, or to make 
an after-dinner speech, but ask him to serve on 
a jury and he will side-step, and find half a dozen 
plausible alibis to convince the Judge that his 
business will go to the everlasting bow-wows if 
he leaves it for two weeks. 

There are many civic duties incumbent upon a 
man, and a lengthy speech couldkbe made on the 
subject of any one of them; but to my mind, 
there is none so important as jury service, and 
none which is so much neglected. It is true that 
serving on a jury is a thankless job, uninteresting 
and sordid. The fee is too small to be attrac- 
tive; much valuable time is wasted. Neverthe- 
less, the case being tried involves a question of 
right and wrong, justice and injustice, and the 
best minds of the country should be given to the 
rendering of a proper verdict. 

The prosecuting attorney had encountered a 
rather difficult witness. At length, exasperated 
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by the man’s evasive answers, he asked him if he 
was acquainted with any of the jury. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the witness, “more than 
half of them.” 

“Are you willing- to swear that you know more 
than half of them ?” demanded the man of law. 

“If it comes to that,” the witness replied, “I 
am willing- to swear that I know more than all of 
them put together.” 

The constitution does not contemplate that a 
man has a right to a trial by “any old” jury, but 
that he has a right to trial by a jury of his peers 
— quite another thing. Would you, gentlemen, 
like to see your daughter, or your son, however 
innocent, tried by the average jury? It is the 
efficient business man, with his keen intellect, his 
sense of right and wrong, and his judicial tem- 
perament, who should sit in our jury boxes and 
decide the facts*in the cases before the court. 

Many reflections have been cast on juries, and 
their propensity for freeing criminals has become 
a joke. Not long ago I dropped into the criminal 
court just at the close of a murder trial. Not 
seeing Mrs. Gunn, the defendant, I asked a man 
sitting nearby if she was pretty. “I don’t know,” 
he replied, “the jury is still out.” That was an 
awful indictment. But I have faith to believe 
that none of us would allow our good judgment 
to be influenced by a pretty face, or a skillful 
perversion of the facts. 

Occasionally we find a juror who is not even 
intelligent enough to carry out his agreement. 
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A man on trial for murder had bribed a member 
of the jury with a hundred dollars to hold out 
for manslaughter. After being out several hours, 
the jury returned the desired verdict. The mur- 
derer took (Occasion to thank the juror and ask if 
he had found it difficult to influence the others. 

^'Yes/’ replied the man, ^T had a dickens of a 
time. All the rest wanted to acquit you.” 

As an example of how our jury boxes are some- 
times filled, a lav^er asked a young witness for 
the opposing side if he was the son of James 
Hardy, a notorious religious hypocrite and tax- 
dodger. 

“You’d better ask him,” replied the witness, 
“He’s sitting on the jury there.” 

Such cases are more common, gentlemen, than 
you would think, and it is our duty to lessen 
them whenever possible. Let us, therefore, re- 
solve that we will not again neglect the cause of 
justice. Let us so arrange our affairs that when 
our names are called on the jury list, we can 
give, not only our time, but our best thought and 
clearest judgment to serving our fellowmen. 


Address to Women’s Club on Civic Duty 

(By a Member of the Club) 

For years broad-minded men and women 
fought for the great cause of equal political and 
social rights for women. At last the desired 
result was attained, and all over the land there 
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was great rejoicing. Woman had at last come 
into her own. And there were prophets, with 
rose-colored glasses, who predicted that all the 
ills of the world would soon pass away, because 
woman, with her pure mind and tender heart, 
would help to banish all evil. Woman, with her 
knowledge of home-keeping, would see to it that 
our public and political institutions were kept 
clean ,* that the men in public service were of the 
highest type. 

Alas for humanity ! The skeptics soon rejoiced 
over the fact that there was no apparent differ- 
ence in the state of affairs. Women entered busi- 
ness and politics. In some cases they were a 
success, in some they proved inefficient, while in 
others they became corrupt and were not above 
political intrigue. Now, this was not at all sur- 
prising, for woman is human. The actions of the 
few who misused their newly acquired privilege 
are greatly to be regretted, but it was to be ex- 
pected. 

What, to my mind, is more deplorable than 
even this misuse of political freedom, is the apa- 
thy toward their civic duties exhibited by so 
large a portion of our women. The novelty of 
the ballot has worn off and many have ceased to 
use it. They are taking advantage — it is an 
advantage — of their equal social status, but have 
ignored the duties which their political equality 
created. 

The average woman has more time and greater 
opportunity than men to investigate the character and 
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fitness of those who are seeking public office, and 
to weigh the civic questions placed before the 
voter, especially those which affect the home and 
the school, the surroundings in which her family 
are situated. 

Equal rights do not mean alone equal freedom 
in social customs, equal opportunity in the busi- 
ness world ; they mean, also, equal responsibility, 
politically as well as socially. Let us meet this 
situation in the right spirit and with all the 
ability and intelligence that we possess. Then, 
and only then, will equal suffrage be justified. 

We are on the eve of an election which in- 
volves the selection of proper persons to fill 
various offices. Certain civic questions have also 
to be decided. Let us inform ourselves regard- 
ing the character and ability of the several can- 
didates, and consider carefully the merits of the 
questions to be voted upon. And on election day 
let us exercise our right and duty as American 
citizens at the polls. 


Dedication of a Public Library 

(By a City Official) 

There is an old proverb to the effect that 
man is known by the company he keeps.’’ Show 
me the books a man reads and I will tell you 
what kind of a man he is. For books are his 
close, intimate friends. They reflect his ambi- 
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tions, his desires, his tastes, his pleasures, and 
his secret inclinations. 

The man who has a well-stocked library has 
a host of friends to whom he may turn in joy or 
sorrow, secure in the knowledge that he will find 
sympathy and advice. We may depend upon 
books, even more than upon human beings, for 
pleasure, culture, education, amusement, and rec- 
reation. Possibly this is one reason why book 
agents have never been popular. We like to se- 
lect our own books, just as we select our friends. 

We may not have the time or the opportu- 
nity to visit the interesting places of the earth, to 
see with our own eyes the wonders and beauties 
of the world, but through the medium of books 
we may enjoy them in our own home. We may 
be compelled to forego the advantages of college 
life, but the thoughts of great men are always 
within our reach. The experiences for which we 
long may never come to us, but we can plunge 
our imagination into the adventures and ro- 
mances of real or fictitious persons, with the 
keenest enjoyment. Books eliminate time and 
space, and for the moment we live amid the 
scenes and at the times the author portrays. 

And all this we may have freely, without the 
expenditure of a single cent. The benevolence 
of certain high-minded men and women, and the 
civic pride of cities and towns, have made pos- 
sible a system of free public libraries, which bring 
these priceless treasures within the reach of 
practically every man, woman and child. Such 
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is this library. Careful thought has been and 
will be given to the selection of books, and the 
services of a trained librarian will always be 
available. It is to be hoped, therefore, that you 
will all avail yourselves of this great opportunity. 
The books are yours; use them. 

A story is told of Eugene Field, who was a 
great lover of old books and quite a collector of 
them. His means, however, were not always 
adequate for his desires, and he had frequently 
to postpone making a purchase. One day a visi- 
tor in a book store was delighted to find this 
verse in Field's handwriting in a rare old volume : 

^^Kind fri^d for goodness' sake forbear ’ 

To buy the book thou findest here. 

For when I do obtain the pdf 
I mean to buy the book mysdf.” 


It is probable that the purchaser kept the book, 
which became more valuable because of the 
quaint verse. 

To the people who have made this library pos- 
sible, the community owes a debt of gratitude. 
We wish them to know that we appreciate their 
generosity and the kindly thought which selected 
as a gift to our city something which will be of 
great benefit to us all. 
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Dedication of a Memorial Tablet 

(For a Benevolent Citizen) 

In every generation there are a few men and 
women who, because of some outstanding attri- 
bute, such as great wealth, philanthropic aims, or 
intellectual achievements, have won the respect 
and love of their fellowmen. It is these men and 
women who raise the average of humanity, and 
by their words and deeds brighten the world 
about them. 

Such a man was our distinguished citizen 

, and the city of is 

proud to claim him as her son. The story of 
his life is well known. We are familiar with his 
achievements, and we know how this city has 
benefited through his generosity. Nevertheless, 
it will be pleasant to review these evidences of 
his love for us. (Here recount his achievements 
and benevolences.) 

All of this has won for him the warm place 
which he will ever hold in our hearts. Our lives 
are richer and fuller because he lived. It is nat- 
ural that we should desire to give some expres- 
sion to our appreciation. "We have therefore 
assembled here today to honor his memory by 
placing this tablet, so that future generations may 
know of his sterling, qualities, his achievements, 
and the love in which he was held by his native 
city. 
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Home-Commg Week 

(By a Former Resident) 

It is a joy to see so many of the old faces, 
some of them, especially the ladies, scarcely 
changed at all since the day they graduated from 
high school. How do they do it, gentlemen? I 
think that is one of the feminine mysteries which 
will forever remain unsolved. 

But, oh I what a difference a few years make in 
the men. Girls, aren’t you glad you did not 
marry that first sweetheart of yours? Those of 
us who promised to be dark-haired and slender 
have developed bald heads and double chins. On 
the other hand, I doubt not but that some fair 
charmer is saying to herself: ‘Tf I had known 
that that awkward, freckled-faced youth would 
develop into such a distinguished-looking man, I 
would never have turned him down.” 

These home-coming weeks are good for us. 
They broaden our outlook. If we have become 
too complacent with our success, we are sure to 
see another who has done better. If we are at 
all disheartened, we receive new inspiration, new 
enthusiasm, new ideas. 

Of course there are vacant chairs today. There 
are smiles we miss. In life there are always 
vacant chairs and missing smiles. But there is 
no vacant place in our hearts for these friends 
who have gone. The memory of their smiles will 
always abide with us ; our lives are the fuller for 
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having* known them; and their good deeds and 
kind words should live again in us and be passed 
on to others. 

The old town has extended to us a most cor- 
dial welcome home. The place is ours, as it 
always has been. Let us show them how much we 
appreciate it. That reminds me of a story con- 
nected with the triumph of Admiral Dewey at 
Manila. It is an old story — ^possibly so old that 
you have never heard it. When the news of the 
battle reached France, the newspapers printed a 
complete description of the event and the follow- 
ing festivities. For the benefit of Americans 
sojourning in Paris, one paper translated the 
news into English. After an elaborate descrip- 
tion, the article closed with these words: ""'And 
the band played ‘The Flag with the Stars on It,’ 
and ‘It Will Be Very Warm in the Ancient City 
This Evening.’ ” 

There are plenty of flags with stars on them 
floating in the breeze today, and I hope that there 
will be an exceedingly warm time in this old 
town tonight. 


Policemen 

(Appropriate for Occasions Honoring the Police 
Force) 

I HAVE often thought that I would like to see 
an army composed of all the policemen in the 
United States. Wouldn’t it be a magnificent 
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army? It isn^t only in appearance that the blue 
or khaki clad civic soldiers excel. Their courage 
is equally outstanding. They do not march to 
duty with martial music and waving flags. None 
the less, theirs is a soldier^s work. Calm, cour- 
teous, dignified, at any moment of the day or 
night they may be called upon to risk their lives 
in the protection of property or the lives of 
others. 

The average citizen does not realize this as he 
sees the policeman sauntering along his beat, 
swinging his night-stick. But below that placid 
exterior, the guardian of our safety is keenly alert 
to any unusual sight or sound; his muscles are 
ready on an instant's notice to carry their owner 
into any danger. To rescue a child from beneath 
the wheels of a fire-truck, to arrest a desperate 
gangster fleeing from the scene of his crime, to 
hold a fainting or hysterical woman in his arms — 
it's all in a day's work. 

A policeman, this was before the war, was 
helping a slightly inebriated friend to his home 
one night, and incidentally giving him a bit of 
advice. ^'There is no use in your trying, Jerry," 
he counseled, “you can't drink all the whiskey 
in the world." They were passing a brightly 
lighted distillery at the time. Jerry opened his 
heavy eyes, gazed at the brilliant sight, and ex- 
claimed, “Well, begorra, I have them working 
nights, anyway." 

And the Irish are born diplomats — a valuable 
asset for an officer. A widely known policeman 
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whose corner is near my home, owes his popu- 
larity to addressing every woman under forty as 
Miss and every one over that age as Mrs, 

The city owes its very existence to the police 
force. The young or feeble are safely piloted 
across the busy street; a woman receives cour- 
teous directions to the place she is seeking ; traffic 
is kept moving without interruption; circus 
grounds and entrances are kept in order and free 
from suspicious characters; a funeral procession 
passes in unbroken line; a civic parade is given 
right of way ; the streets are cleared for the fire 
trucks; relief is quickly brought in case of acci- 
dent; all so efficiently and silently that one is not 
aware of the human element behind it. But we 
have all, at some time or other, witnessed the 
chaos which results at a busy street intersection 
when the policeman is not on the job. 

In real efficiency, however, city policemen are 
far outclassed by the small town constable. A 
desperate character had escaped from one of the 
city jails and was traced to the vicinity of a 
neighboring village. The sheriff sent the local 
officer five different pictures of the man, with 
the offer of a reward for his capture. Within 
twenty-four hours he received this reply from the 
constable : 

“Have four of the fugitives in custody, and the 
fifth entirely surrounded in a swamp.” 

We do not give our policemen credit — or pay 
— enough, but I hope the time will soon come 
when they will receive both in proper measure. 
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In the meantime, I want to show our apprecia- 
tion by offering a toast to our vast army of civic 
soldiers — ^The Policemen. 


Volunteer Firemen 

(By the President of the Village) 

What perversity of nature, human or other- 
wise, causes fires at such inopportune times? We 
all know that the lot of the volunteer fireman is 
not a bed of roses. The siren is sure to blow 
just as the juicy steak is being lifted from the 
frying-pan, or just as the fireman is having his 
Sunday morning nap, or taking his Saturday 
night bath, or when he is at church or the movies. 
And if he is away from home at the time, the 
sound of it puts unholy fear into his heart and 
speed into his feet. 

One such fireman, dressing in a hurry, put on 
his trousers wrong side before. In the excite- 
ment of trying to reach the roof of the burning 
building, he fell off a ladder. When picked up, 
he was dazed for a moment. Asked if he was 
hurt, he said, ^'No.” Then catching sight of the 
seat of his trousers, he exclaimed, ^'But, my lord, 
I’m terribly twisted.” 

Cities have regulation uniforms for their fire- 
men, while a volunteer brigade may appear in 
anything from a suit of pajamas with bedroom 
slippers, to a pair of hip boots and an overcoat. 
The city department receives regular pay, but 
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the volunteer takes his pay from the conscious- 
ness of a great danger averted — a good deed 
done, which, unlike the boy scout, he does not 
wish to do daily. In addition to this, the village 
paper prints a card of thanks to the fire depart- 
ment from the owner whose home or barn was 
saved from destruction. 

Of course city firemen are better trained, better 
equipped and better directed. On the other hand, 
the volunteers do not, as a rule, have difficult 
fires to subdue. There are no buildings over two 
or three stories in height, and much space be- 
tween. The equipment is usually adequate for 
the purpose; and as for direction, the by-standers 
can, and usually do, supply that in unlimited 
quantities. 

We do not have such elaborate apparatus as 
the city departments, some of which is unfamiliar 
to our rural friends. A farmer visiting a large 
city was stopped at a crossing by a policeman 
who was clearing the' way for the fire trucks. 
After the engine had passed, the farmer started 
across the street and was knocked down by the 
hook and ladder truck. 

“What’s the matter with you?” cried the po- 
liceman who picked him up. “Didn’t I tell you 
not to cross the street now?” 

“I waited until the engine had gone by,” the 
farmer replied, “but I never expected a lot of 
drunken painters to come along afterwards.” 

Fire hazards are not so great as in the olden 
days, even in the country. Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
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would have a hard time finding a lantern to kick 
over now, because her barn would be lighted 
with electricity. 

But with all our fire prevention methods and 
our improved fire apparatus, there is always a 
real danger. And the villages and towns have 
need of men who are willing to serve under the 
banner of flame and smoke. The volunteer fire 
department is something of which its community 
should be proud. Serving without pay and with 
their hearts in their work, such men are eager, 
earnest, brave and efficient. And they have one 
advantage over the regulars in that the members 
are all citizens of their own village with a good 
deal of influence, and not only can they make 
helpful suggestions, but can see that these are 
carried out. 

They deserve much credit, and on behalf of 
their ardent admirers, I propose the toast — Our 
Brave Volunteers. 


Firemen 

(By One of the Fire-fighters) 

A TOASTMASTER should never call on a fire- 
fighter for a toast. The word is too suggestive 
of a hand-to-hand encounter with the common 
enemy of man. Our friend tonight, however, 
fired with enthusiasm, evidently feels that in call- 
ing on a member of the department for a speech, 
he will evoke some warm, bright, snappy re- 
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marks. He may be disappointed, however, for 
we who fight fire live too near our subject to find 
much amusement in it. 

Fire is the world’s greatest paradox, for it is at 
once man’s worst enemy and his best friend. A 
marvelous servant when properly handled, but a 
dreaded master when it gets the upper hand. No 
wonder our ancestors worshipped it and made 
sacrifices to it. We are still making sacrifices. 
Not a day passes but the fire-god claims its inno- 
cent victims. 

America is a nation of hero-worshippers. She 
pays homage to scientists, inventors and intrepid 
adventurers. She took to her heart in great 
crowds her returned soldiers. But very little is 
ever said about the army of fire-fighters — ^the 
men who go forth each day, ready to suffer or 
die in the performance of their duty. However, 
danger is all in the day’s work, and we do not 
feel that we are entitled to especial praise because 
of it. 

But there is one thing that we do deplore. 
That is the preventable fires. The fires due to 
carelessness that result in tremendous sacrifice of 
life and loss of property, and which endanger our 
lives unnecessarily. As an example, the smoker 
who drops a lighted match or burning cigarette 
stub with no thought of the damage it may cause. 

And there are the owners of buildings where 
suspicious fires occur, people like the man who 
said he never carried insurance against cyclones, 
because they were too hard to start. 
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But more stress is being' laid on fire protection 
than in former years, and any system of education 
along this line will receive the hearty support of 
the department. 

Schools now have fire drills and the children 
are required to go through these drills at stated 
intervals. One day a certain principal had been 
subjecting his pupils to a series of questions as 
to what they would do in case of fire. At the 
close of the examination he presented a distin- 
guished visitor, who said: “You have listened 
very attentively to your teacher's remarks ; now 
I wonder what you would do if I should make 
you a little speech." 

To the consternation of the principal, the chil- 
dren shouted in unison: “Put away our books, 
form a line, and march down stairs." 

The work of the fireman is done with no ex- 
pectation of reward, except possibly the assur- 
ance that people will exercise more care in the 
prevention of fires. 

Everybody knows when a fireman “goes to 
work." You may have heard of the two Irish- 
men, newly arrived in New York, who stopped 
at a hotel where they were given a room over- 
looking a busy street. Mike was awakened in 
the middle of the night by the sound of fire en- 
gines. He jumped up, ran to the window, and 
then called excitedly to his friend: “Pat, Pat, 
get up quick. They're moving hell. Two loads 
have just gone past and anither’s cornin’ !” 
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We do have one consolation, however. Having 
fought fire so successfully in this life, we have 
no fears of the hereafter. 


Postmasters 

(By a Rural Office Holder) 

You who have never served in a small town 
postofEce know nothing of the joys of working 
for Uncle Sam. A city postmaster has his regu- 
lar duties, his assistants and modern improve- 
ments, and he seldom comes in contact with the 
public. The country postmaster, on the contrary, 
in addition to his regular duties, must act as jani- 
tor, interpreter, stenographer, hand-writing ex- 
pert, banker, and general information bureau. 
And with it all, he must be cheerful, tactful, 
competent and accommodating. If any training 
fits a man for diplomatic service, it is that of the 
country postmaster. 

Any person who values system will enjoy serv- 
ing the government. That is, when the system 
works. But if the country postmaster enforces the 
rule in regard to paying box rent promptly on the 
due date, everybody in town will consider it an in- 
sult. If he doesn’t keep the office open until nine 
o’clock on nights when the limited is late, they 
will threaten to report him. The delay of an 
expected letter or a broken package is looked 
upon with suspicion. 

The life of a small town postmaster is not an 
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easy one, especially when the Congressional rec- 
ords or mail order catalogues appear, or when a 
consignee refuses to accept his baby chicks, crate 
of berries, or basket of fish, and the articles must 
be disposed of before they perish. Extra assist- 
ants are provided in the city office at Christmas 
time, but the rural postmaster must manage as 
best he can, and woe unto him if every package 
is not delivered before closing time on Christmas 
Eve. 

Many questions, not answered in his instruc- 
tion book, arise to harass him. For example, if a 
hen lay an egg while en route, must the egg go 
with the package, or may he eat it for breakfast? 
Likewise, if a crate of eggs should hatch before 
they reach their destination, must he change the 
rate and classification from fresh eggs to baby 
chicks? 

Of course there are some compensations. We 
get lots of advance news regarding the towns- 
people. And there are always the magazines. A 
postmaster said to one of the villagers, as he 
handed her the mail, "‘There was a magazine here 
for you, but it was so full of good things that I 
let my wife take it to read. She loaned it to the 
minister's wife, and she passed it on to the Study 
Club. I fergit the name of it."^ 

“It must have been ‘Everybody’s,’ ” com- 
mented the patron. 

Country people cannot keep up with the chang- 
ing styles of stationery. I heard of one rural 
postmaster, who, seeing a mottled envelope fof 
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the first time, resolved to assume ' no risk and 
stamped upon the letter, ^"Received in this condi- 
tion/' 

As all postal employees, from the Postmaster 
General down to the least important rural carrier, 
serve through civil service, or by appointment, 
there can be no labor troubles in the service. If 
an employee proves faithless to his trust, he is 
either dismissed immediately, or spends a period 
as his Country's guest at Leavenworth. He can 
never hope to escape just punishment, because 
Uncle Sam’s detectives are tireless on the track 
of offenders. And he is never given another 
chance. All of which makes the United States 
Post Office the most efficiently and perfectly 
operated institution in the world. 

We postmasters have one thing in common — 
we all belong to the same party. We are sure of 
a job as long as our particular party remains in 
power. But we must remember that our posi- 
tions are not permanent, for however efficient we 
may become, when the four or eight years roll 
by, another can do our work just as well. I 
therefore advocate that the position of post- 
master be made permanent, and that the law go 
into efifect during the present administration. 
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Chamber of Commerce 

(By a Local Business Man ) 

It has been said that the Chamber of Com- 
merce is a glorified boosters' club. Such a state- 
ment is a gross libel on one of the greatest insti- 
tutions in the country. 

Cities, clubs, and individuals may appeal for 
aid to the government, the legislature, city coun- 
cils, or business organizations, singly or in 
groups, with little result. They do not possess 
sufficient influence, arguments or eloquence to 
command attention, but if the Chamber of Com- 
merce becomes convinced of the justice of their 
demands, they will find behind them a powerful 
agency, the greatest friend that business has ever 
known. 

But even if it were true that we are an over- 
grown boosters' club, is it a sin to be our own 
press agent? Who knows the good points of our 
community better than we, ourselves? Maybe 
we are boosters, but at least we have the ability 
and influence to put across the things we under- 
take. Many a town is on the map today because 
of the good work of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Many a community has been saved from disaster 
because of our boosting. What if the locality 
did not at the time possess all the advantages we 
claimed for it? It has them now. 

Occasionally, to quote a once popular song, 
^‘We fa' down, go booml" But, like the cat, we 
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always land on our feet. And we seldom stub 
our toe, because we are sure of our premises be- 
fore we make a start It is true that we take long 
chances once in a while, for everyone is a gam- 
bler now and then. Marriage, farming, gold 
mines, cards, business, life itself — it’s all a gam- 
ble. But we are usually "'bulls,” not “bears,” and 
the “bulls” win in the long run. 

We believe in advertising. It^s a legitimate 
way of letting the world know the advantages of 
our sun-kissed climate, our unparalleled scenery, 
our unrivaled fertility, our perfect adaptability 
for any project ever conceived by the mind of 
man. We are like the school boy who wrote on 
the blackboard the boastful words: “I can kiss 
the teacher.” Of course he was kept after school 
to do penance for his sins. On being questioned 
later as to the form of punishment meted out, he 
replied, “Aw, I ain’t telling, but it pays to adver- 
tise.” 

Speaking of advertising reminds me of the oc- 
togenarian who was asked to what he attributed 
his long life. “Well,” he replied, “I can’t say un- 
til I git through dickering with several of these 
testimonial fellers.” 

We also believe that procrastination is the 
thief of time. “Do it now” is our favorite motto, 
I know of one office, however, where this slogan 
proved a dismal failure. The boss had bought 
several of the "'peppy” signs and hung them 
around the rooms, hoping to inspire his em- 
ployees with energy and promptness. Some time 
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after Tie met a friend, who inquired how the 
scheme had worked. 

“It worked, all rig-ht,” answered the business 
man, “but Hot the way I thought it would. You 
see, the cashier immediately skipped to Canada 
with twenty thousand dollars, the bookkeeper 
eloped with my private secretary, three clerks 
asked for an increase in salary, and the office boy 
quit to join a gang of racketeers.” 

The Chamber of Commerce may have some 
faults, but it is composed of the best and most 
experienced minds in the country, it takes gen- 
uine pride in local achievements, and the inter- 
ests of its members are identical with those of 
the community. For these reasons alone it is a 
valuable adjunct to the state or city in which it 
is located. 

And there is real constructive work ahead for 
the Chambers of Commerce throughout the coun- 
try. The United States, indeed the whole world, 
is passing through a period of economic adjust- 
ment, of changing standards due to scientific dis- 
coveries and technical inventions, and to better 
conditions of living. These changes have come 
with such rapidity that they have found business 
and society unprepared and unable to cope with 
them. The immediate result has been slightly 
chaotic. And it is in this crisis that the Chamber 
of Commerce can do wonderful work. With the 
facilities at its command, its far-sighted wisdom, 
and unquestioned influence, it can assist in solv- 
ing these economic problems, in adjusting the 
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margfin between our production and our con- 
sumption, and in stabilizing our activities. Each 
Chamber can do much in bringing about the 
harmony and prosperity of its own community, 
and, working in conjunction with like organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, can assure 
the ultimate welfare of the nation. 
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may strike a day or two 
When the world looks very blue; 
Keep hustling. 

"Good hard work kills mighty few. 
Probably ’twill not hurt you ; 

Keep hustling. 

"If you have a willing hand, 

Orders you are sure to land ; 

Keep hustling. 

"If the merchant turns you down 
Do not leave him with a frown; 
Keep hustling. 

"If 'that draft’ does not arrive, 

Don’t you fret; you will survive: 
Keep hustling.” 


— George Loaris, 




A Biisiness Anniversary 

(By a Popular Employee) 

It occurs to me that a g-ood motto for a banquet 
of this character would be: drink and be 

merry, for soon come the speecEej? ^ Whenever 
I find myself at the mercy of a toastmaster, I am 
reminded of the old darkey, down in Alabama, 
who had lost four wives. After the last funeral, 
his pastor called on him and asked how he felt, 
to which he replied: ^‘Well, Brother Johnson, I 
feel like I was in the hands of an all-wise and 
unscrupulous Providence/' 

It was George Eliot who coined the proverb, 
''Blessed is the man, who, having nothing to say, 
abstains from giving us wordy evidence of the 
fact.” I haven't much to say, and it won't take 
me long to prove it. 

A successful business is a continuing institu- 
tion. It is an entity — a real thing apart from the 
men who operate it. Men come and go, but the 
business, like Tennyson's brook, goes on for- 
ever, regardless of the death of one who has con- 
trolled, or the birth of another who will rule in 
the future. Ee Roi est mort; vk/e le Roi has no 
application to a business house, because the busi- 
ness itself is a king who never dies. 

The business leaves its mark on every individ- 
ual connected with it. It makes or destroys the 

12 $ 
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men who operate it. It grows to immense pro- 
portions, carrying upward with it those on whom 
it has smiled ; or it crashes to the ground, bury- 
ing its servants beneath the wreckage. 

To be connected with and a part of a business 
such at this, gentlemen, is our good fortune, for 
it is an institution with a great future. It is like 
a tree whose roots are so firmly planted in the 
soil of industry and integrity that the growth has 
been upright and strong. The wide-spreading 
branches are covered with fruit, which we are 
privileged to gather. It seems fitting that we 
should offer a toast to the founders of this busi- 
ness — to those far-sighted men who planted so 
well that we, at this distant day, may garner the 
fruit of their labor. 


A Toast to the ‘‘Boss” 

fBy a Faithful Employee ) 

Sometimes in the stress of work, when the old 
head aches, the weather is hot, and the demands 
upon us are almost more than we can endure, we 
wish that for just one day we could sit in the 
front office and boss the job. Right down in our 
hearts we know that we are the ones who do the 
work, carry out the contracts, keep the machinery 
moving. We are the ones who are entitled to the 
credit, if the business is successful. The business 
couldn’t go on without us^ the workers. We are 
the ones who fill the hives with honey. This feel- 
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ing has been expressed in a little verse that some* 
one wrote a long time ago : 

^^Consider the little busy bee, 

As down the dusty road he beats it. 

Gathering honey all the day. 

While some lazy loafer eats it.” 

We feel ourselves abused and seriously object 
to gathering honey which we cannot eat. 

And then comes a day when everything goes 
wrong, and a storm breaks over our luckless 
heads. The work is not finished on time, the 
contract is broken, the customer is furious. Then 
we hasten to disclaim all responsibility. It wasn't 
our fault. We did the best we could. 

In such a crisis, who shoulders the responsi- 
bility? Who bears the burden of the loss? When 
the office doors are closed for the night, who car- 
ries to his home the worries and cares of the 
day? Who must constantly plan and scheme, so 
that the work may continue and we remain on 
the pay-roll? Who must meet the pay-roll, the 
expense budget, and the income tax? 

Fellow workers, there is one whose responsi- 
bility begins where ours ends, who untangles all 
difficulties and meets all situations, who is re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of the busi- 
ness, and who at all times has our interests at 
heart. He's a wonderftil fellow and I'm for him, 
and I know you will all join me in a whole- 
hearted toast to the man in the front office — ^The 
Boss. 
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Presentation of a Gift to a Retiring Official 
(By an Officer of the Company) 

It is quite customary to felicitate a man’ on his 
accession to a high office, and rightly so, for he 
is to be congratulated on his rise above the aver- 
age worker, and he needs the good-will, and co- 
operation of hi§. associates. But the man who 
mosT~des&ves this evidence of appreciation and 
kind regard is the one who has filled the high 
position, has done his work in a commendable 
manner, has won. the esteem and respect of t hose 
who have been associated with and under him, 
and who is passing on to higher positions or to 
justly earned retirement 

We feel, my dear sir, that you are such a man. 
We have enjoyed the years of close association 
with you. fWe have respected your ability and 
honored your integrity.^ Now we rejoice in your 
good fortune. Before you leave this position 
which you have filled so long and so efficiently, 
we want you to accept this evidence of the es- 
teem and good wishes of those who have assisted 
in carrying out your plans.^^ay the future bring 
you added honors and the opportunity to display 
the genius and ability which are yours in so large 
a measure 
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Response 

(By the Retiring Official) 

Yoir may think that the joy of going* to fresh 
fields, of undertaking new duties and honors 
would outweigh the regret at leaving the old 
position, but, my friends, that is not the case. 
One does not easily break the ties that bind him 
jto m^n who have been so loyaTTheipIurancf Ern- 
est ^ you, with whom it has been mj pl^^ufe 
tQ associate for a long time.’ 

If my work has been a success, the triumph is 
not mine alone, because without you I could not 
have accomplished my desires. It is you who 
have made this moment possible, and I thank 
you for it. ^ 

I shall treasure this gift and preserve it jeal- 
ously, for it means much to me. I shall look 
upon it with a feeling of pride, for it will always 
call to my mind’s eye the faces of my associates 
in this organization. \ 

^ know from experience that you are prepared 
to give to my competent successor your most 
loyal support. This is as it should be, because, 
back of it all, back of the leaders and the men, is 
the great organization which must go on and on* 
It is to this that we owe our allegiance. It is this 
to which we must give our best endeavor, no 
matter who sits in the chair of authority. Know- 
ing your character, I shall rest content in resign- 
ing my position, for I am sure that under the 
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guidance of my successor, and with your earnest 
co-operation, this great concern will continue its 
forward march of progress. 

Please accept my sincere gratitude for this 
token of your esteem, for the pleasant words you 
have spoken tonight, and for your kindly attitude 
in the past. 


Jewelers 

(By a Fellow Jeweler) 

I WARN you, gentlemen, just because I am a 
jeweler is no reason why you should expect 
bright, sparkling remarks from me. I am a dia- 
mond in the rough, unable to radiate brilliant 
words. I will leave that to my more polished 
associates. 

The field of jewelry is one of the oldest in the 
world. It is one to which we instinctively turn 
when we are hunting a description of something 
particularly lovely. For instance, what would a 
novelist do without the field of precious stones 
and metals from which to draw when describing 
his heroine, who is possessed of lips of coral, 
teeth of pearl, brow of alabaster, hair of pure 
gold, and eyes that sparkle like diamonds. And 
the poet with his turquoise sky, emerald grass 
and golden sunset. Literature would suffer an 
irreparable loss should it be deprived of the lan- 
guage of precious stones. 

Gem stones have an educational value. Of 
course there always are, and always will be, men 
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and women who do not know a beautifnl g^em 
from a piece of glass, but most people do appre- 
ciate the sheer beauty of a real jewel, and prefer 
the perfection of one such stone to a dozen of in- 
ferior quality. 

The possessor of a true gem will strive to live 
up to it. He, or more often she, recognizing the 
unsuitability of wearing an expensive stone with 
an unbecoming costume, will give more attention 
to her dress. An exquisite diamond ring calls 
for a well-kept hand ; a pearl necklace for a firm, 
white neck. A good motto would be, *"Live up 
to your diamond ring.” 

Every girl must, of course, have a diamond en- 
gagement ring. Occasionally the engagement is 
broken, and if the ring has been engraved it can- 
not readily be used again. One young man 
solved this difficulty by having engraved on the 
inner side of the ring he presented to his sweet- 
heart the words : 'Trom George to his first and 
only Love.” 

Many people are fairly good judges of dia- 
monds, but few could be depended upon to select 
a perfect, or even a genuine ruby or emerald. 
This, of course, is due largely to the excellent 
imitation and synthetic stones. 

It seems to me that it might be good adver- 
tising for our business to educate the public re- 
garding the origin of precious stones, their com- 
parative values, and also the history surrounding 
famous gems. For instance, how many people 
outside the profession, or in it for that matter. 
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know the story of the Hope Diamond, the Kohi- 
noor, the Cullinan ? How many know where the 
various gems are found, how the mines are 
worked, and how and where gems are cut? How 
many know the difference between reconstructed 
and imitation stones, or precious and semi- 
precious stones? If we could endow these gems 
with some of this fascinating romance, I believe 
they would be more appreciated. Such a field of 
advertising is new and, gentlemen, I believe it 
would pay. 

There is nothing in nature so beautiful, so last- 
ing as the beauty of a perfect gem. Its purity, its 
luster, its hardness, its durability, its sheer beauty 
set it apart from all other forms of nature, making 
it an almost living thing. 

There is scarcely a person who does not wear 
jewelry in some form, who is not fond of per- 
sonal adornment, and who does not admire the 
beauty of gems. Let us seek to cultivate this 
taste, to educate those who are interested, to the 
end that there may be a greater appreciation of 
nature's most perfect handiwork — ^the precious 
stone. 


Iron Manufacturers 

(By a Well-known Member of the Iron Ind74stry) 

Reference is often made to the Iron Age, 
meaning that period in man's development when 
he discarded stone implements and learned to 
use the metal we have since called iron. But from 
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the day when man first discovered this metal, 
and by the aid of fire, converted it to his use, 
down to the present time has actually been, and 
is now, the Iron Age, Other discoveries and 
inventions may, and do, play an important part 
in the development of civilization. But always it 
is iron for which the world clamors, iron which 
must come in an uninterrupted supply from the 
mines, must pass in one continuous stream 
through the mills, that the great procession of 
machines may never stop ; that railroads, airships, 
vessels, and other means of transportation, may 
never fail to perform the work required of them ; 
that great buildings may continue to raise their 
lofty domes ; that the farm and factory may never 
cease to pour out the supplies demanded by 
humanity. 

Iron is the one product of the universe, aside 
from food, without which man could not exist. 
Other metals and minerals come from the earth 
in greater quantities. A small diamond may be 
valued at many tons of iron ore; platinum and 
gold and silver are far more precious, pound for 
pound, but the business of the world would not 
stop if they were destroyed. So long as iron re- 
mains, progress will not cease for a moment; the 
march of civilization will go on. 

Nature has been generous in her supply of this 
metal, for though it has been in use thousands of 
years, the quantity still appears inexhaustible. 

Gentlemen, I am proud to belong to the iron 
manufacturing trade. This noble metal, God^s 
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richest gift to man, is the master of the world 
today, and those who touch it, from the humblest 
worker in the mines to the pilot who guides the 
plane across the trackless deep, are the servants 
of this great monarch. So I am proud today to 
offer this toast to Iron, the King of the World. 


Dry Goods Merchants 

(By a Prominent Member of the Dry Goods 
Association ) 

Dry goods, gentlemen, are not as dry a subject 
as the name implies. There is poetry in the sheen 
of flower-tinted satin, romance in every hand- 
embroidered robe from Oriental lands. There^s a 
social problem in every piece of goods that leaves 
the factory. There^s history more thrilling than 
fiction in a skein of silk, a spool of cotton, or a 
ball of wool. If we can let a little of this romance 
and poetry into our minds, we will find much 
more enjoyment in our work. 

Of course a certain amount of worry is con- 
nected with the business. For instance, there is 
some ground for the fear that if this fad for 
exposure • to the sun’s rays, or the son's gaze, 
goes much farther, we will cease to need clothes 
at all. However, Father Winter has a serious 
argument to oppose, and on him I think we may 
rely to keep us in the dry goods business. 

But whether we wear much or little, we hope 
that Dame Fashion will ever remain the same 
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fickle lady that she is today. And we pray for 
another Beau Brummel, who will lead the men in 
a similar manner of self-adornment. The moot 
question, “Do women dress to please each other 
or to please the men may never be settled, but 
as long as they dress with the taste and extrava- 
gance of today we will be happy to supply the 
material, and trust our good friends, the Fashion 
Designers, to see that a lot of it is needed. 

We are meeting with more and keener compe- 
tition. The profits do not come so easily, and we 
have to “step a little lively.” And it has to be 
legitimate stepping, too. A father criticising his 
son for not finding a job, said, “When I was your 
age I was working for five dollars a week in a 
store, and at the end of five years I owned the 
store.” ^'You can’t do that nowadays,” replied 
the son, “they have cash registers.” Yes, we 
have cash registers, but we also have larger 
salaries. 

To study fabrics and fashions back through 
the ages is to study the history of man. The 
climate of a country, as well as its customs, de- 
termines its style, whether that country be an is- 
land of the South Sea, or the icy shores of the 
Arctic circle. 

"The Hottentot and Eskimo, they always dress the same ; 

The Eskimo spends all his time in hunting' fish and 
game; 

The polar bear he kills and eats, and thinks it is no sin 
To walk about so comfy in his own bearskin. 
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^The Hottaitot lives way down South and doesn’t cook 
or brew; 

He eats bananas, roots and nuts; he hasn’t learned to 
sew; 

He never hunts for fish and game, but thinks it is no sin 
To walk about so comfy in his — own — hare — 
skin” 

Gentlemen, I think it would be very appropriate 
to offer a toast to those allies of the dry goods 
manufacturers — Our Fashion Designers. May 
their ideas be exceeded only by their generosity 
in the material they use. 


Leather 

(For a Leather Merchants' Dinner) 

I HOPE you do not expect an eloquent speech 
from me, because if you do you are going to be 
disappointed. I haven’t attempted to make that 
kind of speech since I heard a precocious young- 
ster define the word "'elocution.” "Elocution,” 
he said, "is the way people are put to death in 
some states.” Since then I have been mighty 
careful to take no chances. 

But you cannot always judge a man by the 
speech he makes. Former Senator Beck of Ken- 
tucky, it is said, was a tireless talker. One day 
a friend remarked to Senator Hoar, "I should 
think Beck would wear his brains out talking so 
much.” "Oh,” replied Hoar, "that doesn’t affect 
his brains any. He rests his mind while he is 
talking.” 
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Did you ever realize that the leather business 
is the oldest business in the world? A few mil- 
lion years ago, when our remote ancestor 
emerged from the animal stage of evolution and 
exercised his brain in finding something to pro- 
tect his body from the heat and cold, he killed 
another animal and used the hide for a coat. To 
be sure, the hide still retained the hair, and doubt- 
less some of the flesh of the former owner, but 
the paleolithic man didn^t mind a little thing like 
that. 

We do not know what animal was the first vic- 
tim, possibly a mastodon, or a dinosaur, or may- 
be just another monkey. An3rway, no animal is 
exempt today; all are victims to the demand for 
leather. Even father gets skinned regularly, and 
I have vivid recollections of the times when my 
own hide was tanned out in the old woodshed. 

I recently saw an advertisement extolling the 
virtues of a certain imitation leather. The state- 
ment said that the article in question looked like 
leather, felt like it and smelled like it. I won- 
dered if the writer of that article ever visited a 
tannery, or passed a truck load of calf-skins — 
leather in the making, — or had read Peter B. 
Kyne’s description of a ship-load of green hides. 

I once heard of a party of travelers who were 
sidetracked for a short time one night beside a 
carload of hides on their way to a tannery. Some 
of the party woke up, but kept quiet, hoping that 
the others would remain unconscious of their 
surroundings. Finally the cook, a German, 
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awoke. He endured it as long as he could and 
then burst out, ‘‘Ach, mine God, dis is awful. 
Dey sleeps und I vakes, und I haf to schmell it 
all.'^ 

Sometimes we have the feeling that the 
butcher, too, is a dealer in leather. This is so 
usual an experience that Mrs. Jones asked Mrs. 
Smith how she always managed to have such 
tender steak. Mrs. Smith replied that she se- 
lected a good butcher and then stood by him. 

^^You mean you give him all your trade in- 
quired Mrs. Jones. 

"'No,” explained Mrs. Smith, "T stand by him 
while he is cutting the meat.’^ 

Because of its firmness and strength, leather 
has become the symbol of endurance. To say 
that a man is leather-lunged is to infer that he 
has great endurance as a talker, that he is a good 
politician or after-dinner speaker, for instance. 
To say that he has a leather hide means that his 
feelings are not easily hurt by the remarks his 
speeches call forth. But to say that he is in the 
leather business, at once places him as a man of 
standing in his community. 

Every man who walks the street is footing up 
.profits for the leather industry. Every woman 
who wears a kid glove has a hand in our business, 
and the thoughts of the world’s greatest minds 
are bound up in our product. With all this, and 
the demand for footballs increasing by leaps and 
bounds, to say nothing of the other industries, I 
feel that the future of the leather business is as- 
sured. 
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Shoe Manufacturers 

(By One of the Leading Shoe Manufacturers) 

A SHOE is a very prosaic article of wearing 
apparel. There is no romance about it. No 
poetry. To the average salesman, it is simply an 
article to sell, and his chief problem is to fit a 
number five last on a number eight foot. Yet 
it is our most important article of dress. The rest 
of the costume may be ever so perfect, but if the 
shoe is old, or inappropriate, the effect of the en- 
tire ensemble is ruined. 

But there are styles and stores enough to suit 
the most fastidious dresser. On a certain street 
in Chicago there are three shoe stores in a row, 
owned by — say, Tom, Dick and Harry. Dick 
owned the one in the middle. One morning he 
came down town to find that Tom on his left had 
covered the front of his store with the sign, ‘‘Go- 
ing out of Business — Sacrifice Sales.’^ Harry, on 
the right, had emblazoned across the front of his 
store a sign announcing “Anniversary Sale — 
Unprecedented Bargains.^’ 

Dick took one look, rushed into the store and 
called up his painter. In a short time there was 
a sign over his door reading, in letters two feet 
high, “Main Entrance.** 

The origin of shoes is lost in antiquity, but it 
is not at all improbable to suppose that Eve, after 
she had laid in a supply of the latest designs in 
fig leaves, contrived a pair of shoes appropriate 
for each costume. The Bible does not tell us 
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what became of the snake after it had tempted 
Eve to eat the apple. My opinion is that she had 
Adam kill it so she could make herself a pair of 
genuine snakeskin shoes. Doubtless she had 
enough left for a shopping-bag. Maybe she made 
Adam a pair, also, for they must have found it a 
bit rough going when they left the Garden. 

A man has much more confidence in himself, 
whether in business or society, if he is well- 
dressed and well-shod. A woman, whether old 
or young, knows that the elusive charm of a 
smart costume is enhanced by a pair of well- 
made shoes. I do not think that there is much 
danger of a serious slump in our business, for 
whatever other articles of clothing we may dis- 
card, some form of shoe will have to be retained. 

There is a poem, by an unknown author — so 
old that perhaps you have never heard it — en- 
titled “A Man and His Shoes.” It proves that 
there may be poetry and imagination in this very 
lowly article of dress. 

“How much a man is like his shoes 1 
For instance, both a sole may lose. 

Both have been tanned; are left and right. 

Both sometimes are a little tight. 

Both need a mate to be complete, 

And both are made to go on feet. 

They both need healing ; oft are sold, 

And both in time will turn to mold. 

With shoes the last is first, with men 
The first shall be the last, and when 
The shoes wear out they're mended new. 

When men wear out they're men dead. too. 
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They both are trod upon, and both 
Wil! tr^d on others, nothing l<mth. 

Both have their ti^, and both incline, 

When polished, in the world to shine. 

And both peg out — now, would you chcx^e 
To be a man or be his shoes 


Hat Manufacturers 

(By Some Well-Known Hat Manufacturer) 

Just when man commenced to wear a hat is 
unknown. It is my opinion that the first head 
covering was devised by a cave-dwelling woman 
to protect her skull from the too vigorous love- 
taps of her husband’s club. Many and wonderful 
have been the changes in men’s headgear since 
that time. Woman’s hat is still in the evolu- 
tionary stage. 

Scientists tell us that the vermiform appendix 
is a relic of our prehistoric ancestors — a portion 
of our anatomy no longer useful, but preserved 
by nature as a sort of souvenir. So it is with our 
hats. There are several little finishing touches 
which are relics of ancient times. For instance, 
did you ever notice the little bow of ribbon on 
the inside of your hat? Probably you think it is 
put there to enable you to tell the back from the 
front. But that isn’t all. Several hundred years 
ago hats were made in only two or three sizes, 
and were adjusted to the head by means of a 
drawstring, which was tied in a bowknot. The 
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drawstring- has disappeared, but the knot re- 
mains. 

Another thing. Your hat always has a band 
around it. You doubtless believe this is for 
decoration only. Not so. This band is a direct 
heritage from the ancient Egyptians, who wore 
only a band about the head to confine the hair. 
In the same manner the strea'mers, which until 
recently adorned a child’s hat, were relics of an 
ancient custom of the Greeks, who tied their 
broad-brimmed headgear with long ribbons. 

Where some of the strange and wonderful cus- 
toms of women’s hats originated, I shall not at- 
tempt to say. We are interested only in the ef- 
fect, which we must concede is, in most cases, 
altogether charming and enticing. 

Style is not so important to the average man. 
His main trouble is to keep his hat looking fresh 
and new. I asked a friend the other day how he 
managed it, and he assured me that he had worn 
the same hat for several years. ^‘1 have had it 
blocked twice,” he said, ‘^cleaned three times, and 
last week I exchanged it in a restaurant.” 

Have you ever noticed how hats seem to take 
on the attributes of the people who wear them ? 
A millionaire, a clergyman, a business man, a 
sportsman, a college boy, a gangster — ^you can 
pick out a hat for each. But a woman’s hat — 
that’s different. You may select one for your 
young daughter of gay straw and flowers, an- 
other of plain black felt for your mother. When 
you see them again, grandma is wearing the 
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flowery creation, while the little black toque is 
adorning the saucy head of your child, and — here's 
the curious part — ^they are much more becoming 
and appropriate when worn in that way. 

Hats are a favorite subject for jokes and jests* 
Never a political campaign but that several hun- 
dred hats change hands or heads. 

A newlywed was telling his wife a joke on a 
bunch of young husbands who had met by chance 
at the haberdasher's. The proprietor offered to 
give the best hat in his store to the one who 
could honestly say that he had kissed no woman 
but his wife since his marriage. 

"We had a great laugh on Ed and Jack and 
Jim when they made no move toward the hat,” 
said the young husband, still laughing heartily 
over the joke. 

The young wife joined in his hilarity for a min- 
ute. Then a solemn thought gave pause to her 
amusement. 

"Look here, Harry,” she said, "how does it 
happen that you did not bring home that hat?” 


Grocers 

(By a Prominent Tradesman) 

I PRESUME it is expected that any one in the 
grocery business can make wholesale remarks of 
a spicy character and retail snappy stories, but 
such is not the case, I assure you. I will leave 
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that to some one who has a little more ginger in 
his make-up. 

It is a sad travesty on our business that our 
honesty is sometimes questioned. A certain gro- 
cer who had won the questionable distinction of 
being called a little rascal, said that the appella- 
tion was given him to distinguish him from the 
rest of the trade, who were all great rascals. 

The inexperienced young bride is usually re- 
garded as a target for the sharp practices of 
grocers and butchers. I recently heard of one 
who was clever enough to turn this to her own 
advantage. She visited the butcher shop to buy 
two chickens. There were six fowls hanging 
above the counter. 

"T have a reason,” she confided to the butcher, 
^‘for wanting you to select for me four of your 
toughest chickens.” 

The butcher, glad to avail himself of such an 
opportunity, selected from the six, four which he 
assured her, doubtless with reason, wer^ the very 
toughest. 

^Tine,” said the ignorant little bride. ‘"Now you 
may just wrap up the other two.” 

The grocery store is the clearing-house for the 
foods of the world. To it come products from the 
South Seas, the Orient, the frozen north, the 
desert, the jungle, the ocean, the mountain, and 
the plain. Could your son tell the history of 
every package on the shelves of an up-to-date 
grocery store, he would have the foundation of 
an excellent education. There is history, ro- 
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mance, thrilling adventure, and heart-breaking 
labor behind those bright colored labels on our 
shelves. 

Science has done and is doing wonderful things 
for the grocery business, and government re- 
quirements have driven from the field those prod- 
ucts and stores which were unwholesome and a 
menace to health. 

And in return, the modem grocery business has 
done much for science and the government. For 
example, in the earlier polar expeditions, many 
were ill or died from disease because of their 
inability to carry proper rations. Yet in Byrd^s 
Antarctic Expedition, there was no loss of life, 
nor did any of the party suffer from disease. This 
was largely because he was able to take with him 
all kinds of food, properly preserved and pro- 
tected, so that his men could have a balanced 
ration at all times. 

And the grocery store, by its high grade goods, 
its courteous attention and prompt deliveries, 
renders a genuine service to the home. People 
have become accustomed to telephoning their 
orders, but when grandma heard a little girl say, 
*"We got Java and Hamburg on the radio last 
night,’’ it was too much. 

‘'Now, my dear child,” she said, “you don’t 
think I’ll ever believe that they can deliver 
groceries over that fool contraption.” 

The time has come when one cannot look down 
on the man who purveys the nation’s food. He is 
a man of scientific knowledge, skilled in a great 
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art, for surely it is as much an art to supply 
proper sustenance for the body as it is to furnish 
proper food for the mind. It is his business to 
feed the men who conduct the affairs of the 
world, to give them the strength and courage to 
carry on, and I would like to give a toast tonight 
to that indispensable man, the grocer, who is 
"'The Man Behind the Man Behind the Gun/' 


Cotton Planters 

(By a Member of the Cotton Growers Association) 

I AM not going to make a speech about cotton, 
or anything else. If I dared to do so, I know you 
would say just what the polite minister said 
when the amateur soloist asked him if he thought 
her singing good. "Good," he exclaimed, "my 
dear madam, good is not the word." 

Many and strenuous have been the efforts to 
depose King Cotton and place a pretender on 
the throne, but this has never been successfully 
accomplished. Despite all efforts to substitute 
other materials, cotton still is king, supreme and 
secure in his domain. 

The uses to which this material is put are limit- 
less. The new-born babe is wrapped in softest 
cotton. His infant clothes, as smooth as his own 
rosy skin, are of the same fine fabric. As he 
grows older, stronger garments are required to 
shield his body from violent contacts with the 
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world. Still cotton furnishes him with adequate 
protection. 

We employ cotton in the manufacture of higfh 
explosives, and if by this means we are injured, 
gauze and lint stanch the flow of blood. Some- 
times cotton masquerades as linen or silk, but in 
whatever form it may be found, whether in the 
heavy canvas awning, or in the dainty dress of 
the girl who sits beneath it, it will always be 
beautifully strong and dependable. 

We are familiar with all these prosaic uses of 
cotton. But there is one phase, of which, in our 
busy life, we seldom think. Around the cotton 
fields centers the romance of the South. The 
picturesque fields, with their colored pickers, will 
always remain in the minds of the American 
people as one of the traditions of the nation. 
Never shall we hear beautiful ^^Dixie,” or the 
sweet old negro folk-songs, but there will arise 
in our minds a vision of the little cabins, the cot- 
ton fields, the yellow moon, and the happy groups 
of colored workers singing to the tinkling of a 
banjo, ^*Way Down South in the Land ob Cot- 
ton.’" 

And I have wondered if we could not, in some 
way, invest our business with a bit of this old 
romance. This is, I know, an intensely mechani- 
cal and prosaic business era, but there is always 
a romantic spot in human nature, and it is just 
possible that we could appeal to it in such a 
way as to have an influence on the business of 
raising our product. 
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Surely the fibre of the cotton plant is more 
dainty than the wool of animals or the thread of 
worms. Its history is more romantic, and, unlike 
silk, it carries an appeal to patriotism, because it 
is not of foreign origin. Let us in our adver- 
tising campaigns lay a little more stress on these 
things. It may help. 

This is a democratic country and we are not 
supposed to bow down to royalty, but I want you 
to join me in a toast to King Cotton — Long may 
he live! 


Fruit Growers 

( Address for the Fruit Growers Association ) 

Ever since Eve picked the apple and thereby 
set an example for Adam, man has been picking 
fruit, packing it, and transporting it to other 
people. And considering the pleasure, health and 
wealth which lie in apples and other fruit, it was a 
very fortunate thing for mankind that Eve^s curi- 
osity got the better of her judgment. 

Science tells us that the greatest war of all 
time is being waged between man and the insect 
world, and predicts that insects will prevail in a 
few million years. The fiercest battlefields of this 
war lie in the orchard and garden. Whether it 
be in the vast apple, cherry and peach orchards, 
or in the tiny city garden plot boasting only a few 
currant and berry bushes, eternal vigilance is the 
price of perfect fruit. 

But science has come to our assistance and is 
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continually devising- ways and means for combat- 
ing insects and diseases of fruit-bearing trees and 
plants. These interesting methods, as you know, 
vary from the use of drugs to the introduction of 
birds and other insects which prey upon the pests. 

I think we scarcely realize how much the medi- 
cal profession has done to benefit fruit-growers. 
How much free advertising they have given us. 
Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, eminent English sur- 
geon, says : ^^The basic principle of summer diet- 
ing is to eat an abundance of fresh fruit and 
vegetables. They supply valuable mineral salts 
and the indispensable vitamines which have been 
relatively lacking in our winter diet.” Such 
statements, coming from well-known authorities, 
are of incalculable value to our business. 

So I am inclined to be an optimist, for I feel 
that with science as our ally, physicians as our 
press-agents, trade journals for disseminating in- 
formation, and frequent meetings such as this, 
we will be able to ward off the destruction of the 
world for a few thousand years at least. Then 
we wonT care. 

I wonder how many of you have heard the 
story of Johnny Appleseed, and the good work 
he did in three states. Johnny Appleseed, whose 
real name was John Chapman, was born in 1775. 
He is not a myth, for I have talked with people 
whose fathers knew him. 

This wonderful man, with his quaint mission, 
traveled ahead of other white men, through Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, planting appleseeds, he said. 
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'‘^for the children to come, who will gather and 
eat hereafter/^ He planted over one hundred 
thousand acres of orchards, mainly in small clear- 
ings in the woods, where there were only pine 
trees, oaks and beeches — orchards which were 
found years after by the surprised and mystified 
settlers. 

Johnny Appleseed was a man of vision — ^and 
so is every apple-grower. When we plant a young 
orchard we know that it will require years of 
patient protection before there can be any return 
for our effort — ^yet, I never heard of that stopping 
any ardent orchardist from setting out saplings. 
And I think we may well spend a minute tonight 
in being thankful for that vision or patience or 
persistence that prompts us to plant, cultivate, 
graft, spray and prune and then wait until the 
harvest shall come. 


Farm Relief 

(Suitable for Grange and Other Community 
Occasions) 

The burning question of today is how to bring 
relief to the farmer, and everything has been sug- 
gested from changing the immigration laws to 
putting him out of his misery in a gentle way. 
And more people feel themselves qualified to give 
advice upon farm relief than upon any other sub- 
ject. Men who have never been any nearer to a 
farm than Broadway, or who are operating with 
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a million-dollar capital and several expert over- 
seers, feel themselves fully competent to advise 
the average farmer. One of these capitalists, on 
being asked how his model farm was prospering, 
replied, ^Tine. Just so long as my business in 
the city holds out. I'll make it go." 

The average city man thinks that all a farmer 
has to do is to plant his seeds and watch his crops 
grow. The city people will gather them for him, 
if he turns his back. All that is necessary is to 
‘‘Drive home the cows from the pasture, up 
through the long shady lane" — and the milking- 
machine will do the rest. 

The farmer doesn't have to bother with day- 
light-saving time. No. He's up at daylight in 
the summer, an3rway, and long before it in the 
winter. If he'd save any more time, he wouldn't 
sleep at all. 

No other business in the world has so many 
things to contend with — ^insects, blight, rain, hail, 
frost, drought — over none of which he has any 
control. The only certain things on a farm are 
the taxes and interest on the mortgage. If a 
paternal government can figure out any way to 
alleviate these, the farmer may continue to sur- 
vive. But meanwhile, the experiments being 
tried on him are not bringing results. His may 
be a case of “the operation was successful, but 
the patient died." 

There is one way, however, in which he, or his 
wife and daughter, can make a living. Let him 
set up a hot-dog stand in his front yard, scatter 
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billboards over the landscape, and cover his build- 
ings with advertisements, for the benefit of city 
excursionists who throng the country roads. He 
may make a living that way; but who wants to 
live under such conditions? 

Possibly, when the wise ones have had an op- 
portunity to try their hand at farming, they will 
understand where the trouble lies and remove 
the evil. Until then. Heaven help the poor 
farmer in a country like this. 

One of America’s best loved poets, James 
Whitcomb Riley, describes the trials of the 
farmer in several cheerful poems. Regarding the 
perversity of the weather, he says: 

'^It aggravates the farmers, too — 

They’s too much wet, er too much sun, 

Er work, er waitin’ round to do 
Before the plowin’ ’s done: 

And maybe, like as not, the wheat. 

Jest as it’s lookin’ hard to beat. 

Will ketch the storm — and jest about 
The time the corn’s a-j intin’ out. 

"These-here cy-clones a-foolin’ round — 

And back’ard crops ! — ^and wind and rain I — 
And yit the corn that’s wallered down 
May elbow up again! — 

They hain’t no sense, as I can see, 

Per mortuls, sich as us, to be 
A-faultin’ Nachur’s wise intents. 

And lockin’ horns with Providence! 

*Tt hain’t no, use to grumble and complain; 

It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice — 

When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice.” 
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Real Estate 

(For Occasions When Realtors Convene) 

Ever since Adam and Eve left the Garden of 
Eden to take tip some land outside the limits, and 
build a home of their own, it has been the desire 
of man to own a bit of the earth's surface. 

Somehow, the ownership of nothing: else is 
quite so satisfying; nothing else has the tangible 
quality that land possesses. Whether it be a fifty- 
foot lot in a crowded city, or vast tracts of west- 
ern plains, it gives to its possessor a feeling of 
stability, security and respectability. 

I am glad to say that few people are like the 
young woman whom a real estate agent tried to 
interest in buying a home. ‘"Buy a home?" an- 
swered the young lady flippantly, “I should say 
not. I haven't any use for one. You see, I was 
born in a hospital, educated in a college, courted 
in an automobile, married in a church; we live 
out of paper bags and tin cans ; I spend my morn- 
ings playing golf, the afternoons playing bridge, 
and in the evening we go to a dance or a movie ; 
when I die I'm going to be buried from the un- 
dertaker's. All I need is a garage with a place 
to sleep above." 

It is the desire on the part of would-be land- 
owners which has built up the real estate busi- 
ness, and it is this desire on which we must al- 
ways rely. Speculation sometimes plays a great 
part, it is true, but this is confined largely to the 
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city or to isolated instances of boom areas. The 
average man in the country and small town buys, 
not so much for speculative purposes as for a 
permanent business or a home. 

Where they depart from this principle, look 
out There is nothing so dangerous as a boom 
in real estate, as has many times been proven, 
because it is tampering with fundamentals. Land 
is the basis of everything, and to give it a ficti- 
tious value upsets the value of everything that 
rests upon it 

It is not necessary for us to go to the extremes 
adopted by the real estate broker whose home 
was entered by a burglar. The second-story man 
had been gone for a long time and his pal, who 
was standing guard, was growing uneasy. 
Finally he appeared. 

“Well, does I git half de swag, or doesn’t I,” 
asked the one who had stood guard. 

“Sure,” replied the other, “you’se kin have four 
of ’em. Dat place is owned by a real estate guy 
and he sold me eight suburban lots.” 

Therefore, I want to urge that in our operations 
we build solidly. Our business may grow more 
slowly as a consequence, but its growth will be 
substantial. Let us strive to cultivate that desire 
which Adam and Eve handed down to their 
children, to own land for the sake of the land 
itself, and the pleasure and comfort to be derived 
from it. 
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Insurance 

(By an Agent or Officer of the Company) 

Insurance is a paradox, that is, every kind ex- 
cept life. It is the only thing in the world that we 
pay for in the hope of not receiving it. Of course, 
there always are some who now and then *^slip 
one over"^ on the Company, but usually they don’t 
do it more than once, 

I heard a story not long ago of a man who had 
just taken out a policy on his store. ^"If I pay 
the premium for three years and the store burns 
down,” he inquired, ^^how much do I get?” ^'The 
full amount of the policy,” the agent told him. 
“And supposing it was to take fire about a month 
afterwards, how much then ?” persisted the client. 
“Probably seven years,” said the agent. I sup- 
pose, in spite of every precaution, there always 
will be some who ought to get seven years in- 
stead of the amount of the policy. 

A story is told of Dr. Barrows, at one time 
president of Oberlin College. He had carried 
insurance on his household goods for twenty 
years, then permitted it to lapse. One day an 
energetic agent persuaded him to take out a new 
policy. That very afternoon fire broke out and 
a whole closetful of Mrs. Barrows’ best gowns 
was destroyed. The loss was promptly paid, 
but the good doctor was vastly amused to receive 
the following letter from the Insurance Company : 
“President Oberlin College, Dear Sir: Inclosed 
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find draft for $500. We note that this policy went 
into effect at noon and fire did not occur until 
four o'clock. Why the delay?" 

The insurance business is the richest in the 
United States, and at the same time there is not 
one dollar but what is legitimately acquired and 
not one dollar but what has been of lasting benefit 
to the insured. 

Regarding life insurance, Judge John C. Karel, 
a Wisconsin jurist, made the statement that the 
time will come when every qualified person per- 
forming a wedding ceremony will ask the bride- 
groom not only “Have you the license?" but also 
“Have you the certificate of love?" The certif- 
icate of love. Judge Karel explained, is an insur- 
ance policy which not only shows the bride- 
groom's physical fitness, but his willingness to 
protect his family. If a man were required to 
take out insurance, and the time is coming when 
it will be required, through legislative enact- 
ment, there would be no question about his physi- 
cal fitness. We know that no policy is granted 
unless the test is passed. 

Strange as it may seem, a man who would not 
let his fire insurance policy lapse for fear of loss, 
will let his life insurance go, and this might be 
needed infinitely more in case of his death. How- 
ever, the people are being educated through the 
extensive advertising program followed by most 
companies. This recalls the story of two men 
who were standing on the deck of their vessel as 
it passed through the Strait of Gibraltar into the 
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Mediterranean Sea. As they came closer to the 
big* rock, one said to the other, “Some way the 
Rock of Gibraltar doesn’t look to me as I thought 
it would. What’s wrong with it?” 

“I can tell you,” replied his friend, “It hasn’t 
the Prudential Life Insurance ad on it.” 

The most ingenuous argument in favor of in- 
surance I have ever heard was advanced by a col- 
ored captain during the World War. He was 
exhorting his men to take advantage of the Gov- 
ernment’s offer of insurance. “If you is insured,” 
he argued, “you is worth ten thousand dollars, 
and it stands to reason that Uncle Sam ain’t 
gwine to put no ten thousand dollar men in the 
front line trenches.” 

Gentlemen, ours is a business into which we 
can enter with a clear conscience, for the more 
insurance we write and the more money we earn 
for our company, the greater the commission for 
ourselves, and the greater benefit we are to man- 
kind. 


Hotels 

(By the Manager of a Hotel) 

The phrase “traveling public” used to mean 
those few fortunate people who had accumulated 
enough of this world’s goods to enable them to 
take a sight-seeing trip, or the commercial sales- 
man whose expenses were paid by his employer. 
But the world and his wife and family are travel- 
ing these days. The successful hotel-keeper must 
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know how to entertain, with equal satisfaction 
and ease, a cattleman’s convention, or a party of 
girls attending a sorority reunion. He must pro- 
vide ten times the comforts of home, and woe 
unto the manager who lets his patrons see the 
wheels go round. 

The guest usually believes that he wants to feel 
at home in a hotel, but in reality that is the last 
thing he desires. What he really wants is service 
and food such as the best regulated household 
could not supply. Usually the man or woman 
who demands the most attention and is hardest to 
please is the one who is new to hotel life. The 
seasoned traveler knows what to expect, and how 
much it costs. 

Therefore, we must make the traveler feel at 
home, and at the same time treat him like a glori- 
fied guest, for whom not only the fatted calf has 
been killed, but most of the other animals — and 
then charge him for it. 

In order to do this, we must have someone to 
broil, or roast, or fry the calf. Owen Meredith 
touched on a vital point when in his poem, ""The 
One Essential,” he says: 

"‘We may live without poetry, music and art; 

We may live without conscience and live without heart ; 
We may live without friends; we may live without 
books ; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks.^' 

Where is the hotel that can live without cooks ? 
It sometimes happens that the family cook leaves. 
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or is ill, and then father, mother and the children 
repair to the nearest hotel or restaurant in the 
calm assurance that hotel cooks are invulnerable 
and omnipresent. Cooks we must have. Some- 
times we hire them. Sometimes we steal them. 
A bachelor or widower has an advantage there, 
for he can marry one. 

So I ask you, gentlemen, to join me in a toast to 
that person who is king or queen of the culinary 
department, whether it be the kitchenette of a 
two-room suite, or the mammoth kitchen of a 
modern hotel ; that person without whom civilized 
man and hotels cannot live — ^The Cook. 


Congratulating Owner on the Opening of 
a New Restaurant 

(By a Guest) 

It is the general belief that to make a man 
happy and good-tempered, all that is necessary 
is to serve him with plenty of well-cooked food. 
“Feed the brute'' has for many years been the 
slogan of lovely woman when she wants some- 
thing, whether it be a ticket to the opera, a new 
sealskin coat, or a trip to Europe. 

Judging from the delicious meal served to us 
this evening, I predict that your establishment is 
going to be a great boon to the people of this 
town, especially the ladies. All that will be nec- 
essary is to inveigle John into coming once. 
After that it will be easy. John will henceforth 
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be bappy, good-natured and liberal; Mary will 
have her heart’s desire, and the entire town will 
be in a state of peace. My only fear is that you 
will not be able to accommodate the crowd, and 
that all the other eating places will be compelled 
to go out of business for lack of customers. 

And right here I would like to give you a little 
advice. Watch your waiters closely, lest some 
of your guests meet the fate of a friend of mine. 
This man, a generous patron of a certain restau- 
rant, had not been receiving any attention from 
his waiter, who was standing idly on the other 
side of the room. 

''What’s the meaning of this, Rastus?” he in- 
quired. "Haven’t I been taking care of you right 
along?” 

"Dat you have, Col’nel,” replied Rastus. "But 
I done los’ you to anudder waitah in a crap-game 
las’ night. He’ll be along d’rectly, sah.” 

I think it was the same waiter who brought a 
piece of chocolate pie to a customer. 

"What’s this?” roared the customer. "This 
isn’t what I ordered. I ordered Washington pie!” 

"Dat am Washington pie, sah,” replied the 
waiter. "Booker Washington pie. We’s all out 
ob George.” 

But joking aside, the advent of a new restau- 
rant (or hotel) is a distinct asset to a city. There 
are many attractions about the various urban 
centers — their climate and location, their build- 
hags and business enterprises, their museums and 
art galleries, their social and educational ad van- 
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tagfes — hut the character of their hotels and res- 
taurants determines in a large measure their 
popularity with the traveling public. Whatever 
else a city may be noted for, if it does not give 
the traveler good food, it is shunned. 

Your friends in the city of are grateful 

to you for this addition to our civic attractions. 
We predict that the time will come when this 
town will be known far and wide because of your 
restaurant (or hotel). We wish you success in 
the launching of this new enterprise. It will be 
a pleasure to direct prospective patrons to your 
door, for we know that once here, they will be 
added to your list of friends. 


Response 

(By the Owner of a New Restaurant) 

My friends, I can decorate a room, a table, or 
an entree, but when it comes to making flowery 
speeches, I must confess I am a total loss. 

If I were gifted with the power of eloquence, 
I would open my remarks with a peppy story — 
a kind of hors (Fouvre to whet your appetite for 
more. I would then regale you with choice 
words of friendship, like a clear, fragrant con- 
somme, This would be followed by a few solid 
remarks concerning the serious things of life, re- 
sembling the piece dfresistance of the meal. All 
these would be interspersed with bright, spar- 
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kling -words, like champagne, and I would dose 
with a flowery phrase or two as a dainty dessert. 

But, alas, I can give you only a few plain words 
of appreciation for your good wishes and evi- 
dence of friendship. In the operation of this new 
enterprise, I hope I shall justify your faith in the 
business and in myself. 


Airplanes 

(By a Well-Known Afuiator) 

I DON^T think this is fair, for I am not accus- 
tomed to doing stunts on the ground. I may be 
able to fly with some ability, but when I try to 
make a speech I am all up in the air. Cross- 
country flights are commonplace, but flights of 
oratory are not in my line. 

Orators and flyers have much in common. An 
orator is ambitious ; our aim also is to rise in the 
world. And I have known orators who could 
compete with any aviator in an endurance test. 
Some aviators make solo flights ; others get mar- 
ried and ship a pilot. I say pilot advisedly, be- 
cause, while we may actually operate the ship, 
it won’t be plain sailing unless the better half 
does the piloting. So we might as well relinquish 
control when we step aboard, and thus avoid a 
smash-up or a forced landing. 

Speaking of crashes, some of you doubtless re- 
member the story of Darius Green and his fly- 
ing-machine, as so graphically told in the poem 
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by Trowbridge. You will recall that Darius 
hopped off the roof of his father’s bam and came 
down 

"In a wonderful whirl of tangled strings. 

Broken braces and broken springs, 

Broken tail and broken wii^s. 

Shooting-stars and various things.” 

Many an aviator has had a similar experience, 
and we can sympathize with Darius 

“As he staunched his sorrowful nose on his cuff, 
Wal, I like flyin' well enough/ 

He said; ^but the’ ain’t such a thunderin’ sig^it 
O’ fun in’t when you come to light’ ” 

He certainly had the right idea. The test of 
flying is how you light. But if Darius Green had 
lived today he would not be the laughing stock 
of the community. Instead, there would be 
plenty of genius and money to help him perfect 
his invention and put it on the market. 

This has been called the Mechanical Age, but I 
think that the Age of Miracles would be more 
appropriate. We are living in the infancy of a 
marvelous invention. Our children will see this 
new industry in all its glorious possibilities. The 
solitary flight across the ocean, the Bryd wings 
hovering over the extremities of the earth are but 
beginnings. The real achievements are yet to 
come. 
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Railroads 

(For Meetings of Railroad Officials) 

There is no question that ours is the most im- 
portant of human industries. Our workers, from 
the humblest section hand to the most influential 
director, constitute the aristocracy of all trades. 

From being pioneers in the development of the 
country, railroads have come to be the very life 
of the nation, without which it could not exist. 
Food from every country in the world is as- 
sembled on our tables; luxuries, unknown but 
a few years ago, adorn our persons and our 
homes; distant parts of the earth are familiar 
to our sight ; starvation is prevented and sickness 
alleviated ; armies and munitions of war are 
transported; and all the materials for building a 
home, a factory or a city is carried over the two 
slender rails which stretch millions of miles over 
the earth^s surface. 

The telephone, telegraph and radio may be the 
nation's nerves, sensitive to every beat of the 
pulse ; the vast manufacturing plants, her muscles 
and sinews; men and women, her head and in- 
tellect ; and homes and business offices, her heart ; 
but the railroads are her veins and arteries, 
through which pour the very life-blood of the 
nation. 

And it is our duty to keep these veins and ar- 
teries in a healthy condition, to see that the flow 
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of life-giving traffic is steady, regular and suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the clamoring world. 

The pride that every employee takes in his 
road and its equipment is well-known. Two Pull- 
man porters had been bragging about their re- 
spective lines and the argument had grown rather 
heated. Finally one of them said: ‘"Wy, man 
alive, dis here system kills mo’ people ebery year 
dan y’ oV C. an’ O- carries.” 

Yes, gentlemen, ours is a dignified, glorified 
business, one of which we are all proud, and, be- 
fore I switch to a side-track to make way for a 
regular standard-gauge speaker, I wish to offer 
a toast in which I hope you will all take stock — 
The Railroad. 


Automolfiles 

(^Suitable for Meetings of Automobile Clubs or 
Automobile Dealers) 

Do you remember, and many of us can, the 
first days of the automobile — the ‘‘horseless car- 
riage”? How the calamity howlers howled. It 
was a rich man’s toy; it would never be practica- 
ble; it could not be operated in the winter, or on 
some of the country roads at any time; it could 
not be relied on after dark, like old Dobbin, who 
knew every pebble in the home road, even in the 
darkest night; and finally, the boy friend 
couldn’t drive and make love at the same time. 

What a difference a few years make! Every- 
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body has an auto today. To confess to not own- 
ing a car is to confess to a social or business 
shortcoming. They are within the reach of all, 
and range from traveling palaces costing thou- 
sands of dollars to the ten dollar monstrosity of 
the high-school boy. 

As far as travel in winter is concerned, the 
snowplow, chains, and, in more inaccessible 
places, half-runners, have solved that problem 
until now a sleigh or cutter finds place only in a 
museum, while a string of sleighbells scattering 
music through the air would soon attract a 
crowd. 

The lighting question has been solved. All 
cars carry powerful lamps; the smallest village 
has its perfect lighting system; and the time is 
not far distant when each principal thoroughfare 
will be a great white way. Our marvelous roads 
are today the pride of the country — ^practically 
all paid for by the automobile itself. Distance 
and time have been annihilated. 

The benefit which has come to the laboring 
man through this invention is enormous. Auto- 
mobile shops, machine shops, repair shops, steel 
mills> oil fields, all owe their great development 
to the automobile and its kindred industries. 

And the objection of the lad and his sweet- 
heart! Every boy and girl are expert One-arm 
drivers today — and — you can always stop the 
darned thing; there are parking places every- 
where. 

The automobile has been blamed for a good 
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many things of which it is entirely innocent, A 
stranger called at the front door, which was 
opened by the small boy of the house. 

'"I represent a society for the suppression of 
profanity,’^ he began. ‘‘I want to take profanity 
out of your life” — 

""Hey, Mother !” yelled Bobby. “Here’s a man 
wants to buy our car.” 

Ever since Henry Ford built his first rattling 
good car, there have been jokes and poems about 
the automobile. Some one with a keen sense of 
humor composed this jingle: 

"A balky mule has four-wheel brakes, 

A billy goat has bumpers. 

The firefly has a bright spot light, 

Rabbits are puddle jumpers, 

Camels have balloon-tired feet, 

And carry spares of what they eat. 

But still I think that nothing beats, 

The kangaroo with rumble seats.” 

We talk of hard times, but the hard times of 
today do not compare with the hard times of a 
generation ago. A settlement worker, being 
questioned regarding present conditions, replied, 
“Yes, indeed, I find many cases of extreme want. 
I visited a family only today, and actually they 
didn’t have a drop of gasoline for their auto.” 

There is no question that the prosperity of this 
country can be traced to the automobile more 
than to any oMier individual thing. It is now 
possible for the city worker and his family to live 
in the country, for less money and in more 
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healthful surroundings ; for children to have 
greater educational advantages ; for farmers and 
their families to enjoy the pleasures and bargains 
of the city; for more entertainment, closer friend- 
ships and greater health, and for the development 
of a new artist — ^the back-seat driver. To para- 
phrase an old familiar saying, the automobile is, 
without question, man’s greatest friend. So, gen- 
tlemen here’s to your car and my car — may they 
never meet. 


Radio 

(For Any Organization Interested in the Radio) 

Some day, somewhere, some one may invent, 
or discover, or create a more wonderful thing 
than the radio, but as far as I am concerned, the 
story is told, the play is ended. The United 
States patent office may shut up shop, museums 
may close, and scientists cease their studies. As 
for me, I will die content and ask to see no 
greater marvel than the radio. 

To fly has been wonderful, of course, but that 
was a foregone conclusion. Birds and some ani- 
mals have always flown ; it was just a matter of 
time until man should do the same. The tele- 
phone and telegraph, the talking machines and 
moving pictures, electrical appliances, all are re- 
markable, yet easily explained. But until man 
has learned to create life, he will accomplish 
nothing greater than the radio. It is only in its 
infancy now, but the time will soon come when 
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in every home the radio will enable us to speak 
instantly with a friend at the uttermost parts of 
the earth; when the power from any hydraulic 
plant can be transmitted to any city in the coun- 
try. If we ever communicate with any of our 
sister planets, it will be through the radio. 

The working of this new invention is a great 
mystery to many people. An old colored man 
explained it to his small grandson in this way: 
'Tirst off, Rastus,” he said, ^^Ah"ll expatiate on 
de way de telegraph wo’ks. Hit’s like dis: Ef 
dar were a dog big ’nuf so his haid could be in 
New Yo’k and his tail in Bosting, den if you-all 
tromp on his tail in New Yo’k, he ^ud bark in 
Bosting. Now, de radio am jest perzackly de 
same, Rastus, wid de exception dat de dog am 
imaginary.’’ 

Aside from the entertainment derived, the 
radio already is of great convenience in the home. 
Father knows just when to buy or sell stock; 
mother learns to play bridge or make marmalade ; 
sister is told how to keep her fairy-like form ; the 
farmer is advised when to cut his hay; and the 
whole family is relieved from the task of telling 
Junior a bedtime story. The only trouble is that 
we are all learning to speak very loudly in an 
effort to compete with the loud-speaker. Though 
even there it is sometimes useful as it helps to 
entertain an unwelcome guest. 

Verily, the radio is man’s greatest blessing, 
and I am thankful that I was born in time to see 
and hear its wonders. 
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Telegraphy 

(Toast to a Group of Telegraph Operators) 

Time was when the sight of the well-known 
yellow, or blue-edged envelope brought gripping 
fear to the heart of the recipient, for its advent 
almost always spelled sorrow and disaster. It 
has taken many years to educate the public, but 
today the sting of fear has been removed. The 
small uniformed boy may well be the bearer of 
good wishes or congratulations. The message 
may transmit flowers, a gift, or much needed 
financial assistance. If it arrives in the morning, 
it may be a fifty-word, compact, newsy letter 
from an absent member of the family. The public 
has learned to use this great service. 

There's a curious thing about a telegram. The 
average business man will spend a dollar's worth 
of time figuring how to compress his message 
into ten, or fifty words, thus sacrificing clarity 
to save the two or three cents per word extra. 
Furthermore, he, or more likely she, will pad a 
message with frivolous words to make up the 
ten for^which she is paying. And nearly always 
she will scheme to add one last word of greeting. 
Someone has defined "dove" as being the tenth 
word of a telegram. 

A man from California came to Washington 
during the early spring, bringing with him heavy 
clothing in the expectation that it would be very 
cool in the East. The weather turned warm sud- 
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denly, and the gentleman availed himself of the 
telegraph service to send his wife this message: 
O. S.; B. V. D/s; C O. D.; P. D. QN 

The telegraph, and its twin, the telephone, are 
tmdonbtedly the most useful services in the busi- 
ness and social world today. Without them life 
would be devoid of even its daily comfort. An 
urgent message, a gift, a word of welcome, a loan, 
all will be delivered in any part of the world, in 
an unbelievably short space of time and with ab- 
solute accuracy. Under the sea, under the busy 
city streets, over the highways and byways of 
the world, the humming wires go. On the lone- 
some, uninhabited plains we see the rows of tele- 
graph poles bravely marching on, over moun- 
tains, across chasms, mute evidence of the pio- 
neering spirit of man, and the great necessity for 
instantaneous communication. Outposts of civil- 
ization. The vanguard of business development. 

Whole fleets of trains, loaded with precious 
freight, depend upon it. As we lie contented in 
our berth, while our train thunders through the 
darkness of the night, we sometimes offer a silent 
prayer for the engineer in the cab ahead, asking 
that he may bring his precious train safely over 
the perilous way. But how often do we think of 
that other man, the dispatcher, who, with his 
finger on the key, watches every mile of our 
progress across the country. Upon that little 
instrument, ticking away in that distant office, 
depend our very lives as we speed through the 
night. 
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I can think of no better toast tonight than the 
Telegraph, the key to many situations, the uni- 
versal code. 


Telephony 

(By an Official of the Telephone Company) 

I WONDER if you have all seen that beautiful 
allegorical picture issued by a member company 
of our organization. It represents a girl seated 
at the switchboard. With one hand she holds 
the myriad lines coming from the poles of the 
company, while with the other she weaves these 
wires into the fabric of the country, and as she 
weaves the pattern grows — cities, farms, villages, 
churches, schools, factories, homes, all woven 
into one great whole. It is a beautiful picture, 
symbolic of the telephone and the service it is 
rendering in bringing into close communication 
the uttermost parts of the world. 

Our telephone operators are fast disappearing, 
and soon, like the dodo, will be extinct, as the 
new dial system takes their place. They will be 
missed. The cheerful ^'Number, please’^ will 
sound no more in our ears, and the man who in- 
variably '^blew up’^ the operator when he got the 
wrong number, must now vent his displeasure at 
his own stupidity in some other way. 

The story is told of an irascible old gentleman 
who came into an exchange, his arms laden with 
flowers which he explained were for the tele- 
phone girls. 
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thank you!’^ exclaimed the supervisor. 
^'You flatter our service/^ 

^‘Service, humph!” said the irate individual, 
thought they were all dead.” 

It is a long cry from that curious instrument 
exhibited by Alexander Graham Bell at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial in 1876 to the intricate and 
marvelous system of today ; from that first New 
York exchange, noisy as the Board of Trade in a 
bull market, to the almost noiseless automatic 
service- Truly the history of the telephone is 
the history of the nation. They are inextricably 
woven together. 

What the future holds for the telephone indus- 
try no one can prophesy, but it is safe to say that 
it will be many years before it gives way to the 
radio or any later invention. Meanwhile, we who 
depend upon the telephone for business, pleasure 
and comfort will continue to drink toasts to our 
patron saint — ^Alexander Graham Bell. 





PROFESSIONAL 

GATHERINGS 


^‘1 AM not l>otind to win, but I am bound to be 
true ; I am not bound to succeed, but I am bound 
to live up to the ligrbt I have. I must stand with 
anybody that stands rigfht, stand with him while 
he is rig-ht, and part with him when he goes 
wrong.” 


-Abraham ILmcoln* 



Lrawyers 

(By a Layman) 

When I was served with a summons to appear 
at this dinner, I was not given the proper legal 
notice that I should be called upon to defend my- 
self before this gathering of my peers. Had I 
known, I certainly would have demurred, 

A mere layman attempting to speak before a 
gathering of this character is an appealing object. 
But I will make a supreme effort in the hope that 
I shall not win your contempt, JL as goo d 

£pe aker as a frie nd of mine^ jadbiQ me ,, that. 

he once got ten dollars a word . That was whe n 
Ti^ talk„Qd There was a dis- 

orderly crowd in the courtroom that day, making 
an unusual amount of noise. The judge bore it 
as long as he could. Finally he lost his temper, 
and striking the desk with his g^vel, shouted, 
^‘Silence! Silence! This noise will have to stop, 
or 111 throw every man, woman and child out. 
We have decided not less than half a dozen cases 
this morning, and I haven’t been able to hear a 
word of one of them.” 

Not long ago I read a little verse about law- 
yers which seems quite appropriate. It goes like 
this: 
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have no use for lawyers, 

That I have I don’t pretend; 
r admit, though, one comes handy 
When a felon needs a friend.” 

You fellows are plausible. I would hate to 
risk my life in your hands, because you can prove 
anything against anybody. Not long ago, a man 
being tried for murder pleaded self-defense. Dur- 
ing the examination it developed that the mur- 
dered man had been unarmed. '^How, then/^ 
sarcastically inquired the judge, 'Mo you intend 
to prove self-defense? The dead man didn’t 
even draw first.” "Well, Your Honor,” replied 
the defendant’s attorney, "we are prepared to 
prove that he would have done so, if he had had 
a gun.” 

But joking aside, I want to tell you that I have 
the keenest admiration and respect for the legal 
profession, and for the law — ^not always the same 
thing, I grant you. While there may be some 
unscrupulous men who are masquerading as law- 
yers, the great majority are honorable and up- 
right, with the one desire of seeing justice dis- 
pensed, not dispensed with. 

I assure you, I do not at all agree with the 
young clergyman who was called upon to act as 
chaplain at the opening of a term of court in 
Maine. After an earnest petition, he closed his 
prayer with the words: "And finally, may we 
all be gathered to that happy land, where there 
are no courts, no lawyers, and no judges.” 

You may have heard of the lawyer, who, being 
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unused to the practices of the United States 
Supreme Court, addressed the dignified justices 
as ‘"gentlemen'^ instead of calling them ‘*your 
honors.” He immediately apologized. Chief 
Justice Taft, in accordance with his customary 
attempt to make lawyers who were appearing 
before that august body feel at ease, replied, 
''Don’t apologize for calling us gentlemen. That 
is what we try to be.” 

It has been a pleasure to be the guest of so fine 
a company tonight. I have enjoyed every min- 
ute, and in closing will give you this toast: 

To the Law — may it always be right; 

To the Lawyer who loves a good fight; 

To His Honor, the Judge at the bar ; 

To the Jury, whose victims we are. 


Physicians 

(After-Dinner Speech for Medical Association 
Meetings) 

I WAS rather afraid that I could not come to the 
dinner tonight, but I have a couple of patients 
not far from here and I decided to kill two birds 
with one stone, combine business and pleasure, 
so here I am. 

I suppose you expect me to make a few cutting 
remarks, or to give you inside information con- 
cerning some of the accidents in the medical pro- 
fession, but I prefer to let our mistakes rest in 
peace. I hope that others will be as considerate. 
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But seriously — ^and what is more serious than 
the practice of medicine and the art of surgery? 
— Sk physician has a great responsibility upon his 
shoulders. Health, happiness and life itself de- 
pend upon our ability to diagnose a condition, 
to apply the specific remedy, to keep our nerves 
steady and our minds clear. To us has been in- 
trusted the almost divine art of healing the sick, 
ushering into the world a new life, and giving 
peace to an earth-tired spirit. 

And because of this sacred trust it is our duty, 
not only to fit ourselves for the. work, but to 
do all in our power to advance the science of 
medicine. We should encourage, advise and as- 
sist those who are fitted for its practice, and 
forever drive from the fields of medicine and 
surgery those who are a menace to life and health 
and an insult to our noble calling. 

We must be constantly alert and studious in 
order to keep abreast of scientific research, that 
those who are depending upon us for health and 
strength may not be betrayed, and that our pro- 
fession may profit through our efforts. 

And we must use great care in prescribing 
treatments. A certain doctor advised one of his 
patients to take a month's rest. to bed 

early," he ordered, '"eat more roast beef, drink 
beef tea, and smoke one cigar a day — ^no more." 

At the end of the month, the patient reported 
that he was feeling much better. "T followed all 
your instructions, doctor," he said, "but that 
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cigar a day nearly killed me. I had never smoked 
one before.” 

Sometimes we are embarrassed by gratitude; 
occasionally, by the lack of it. You may have 
heard of the grateful patient who exclaimed, “Oh, 
Doctor! how can I ever repay you?” To which 
the matter-of-fact physician replied, “By check, 
cash or money order.” I often wish that our bill 
could be made a part of the prescription, so that 
it would have to be paid before the patient could 
recover. On the other hand, our charges should 
not be so high that when we prescribe reducing 
exercises, they may be considered part of the 
treatment. Neither should we allow a patient to 
omit paying his bill because he did not follow 
our instructions and hence derived no benefit 
from our visits. 

And, finally, we must beware of overhasty 
diagnosis, and must not allow ourselves to be 
carried away by fads. They tell a story of a man. 
who was subject to fits. He was found uncon- 
scious one day and taken to a hospital. On re- 
moving his coat the attendant discovered a note 
pinned to his shirt which read as follows : “This 
is to inform the house-surgeon that I am suffer- 
ing from a plain fit. It is not appendicitis. My 
appendix has been removed twice.” I trust that 
none of us will ever be guilty of a like mistake. 
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Dentists 

(By One of the Profession) 

Dentists, of all people, should be able to enjoy 
a good dinner, and I am sure we have done justice 
to this one. 

Our profession, gentlemen, is a most thankless 
one. We charge a man for removing his teeth 
and giving him a pain. At best our products’ are 
but imitation, and it is difficult to induce people 
to replace the real article with false work, alloy, 
and gold-filled pieces. On our part, if all our 
drilling and blasting could be concentrated into 
locating an oil well or a gold mine, we would 
never need to pull another tooth. 

And the public does not always have confidence 
in us. If our offices are full, people say we have 
a pull. If we have only a few patients, they say 
it is because we do not make a good impression. 

Now-a-days the public is very exacting. Not 
only must a dentist have the most up-to-date 
equipment, but he is supposed to keep a library of 
the latest literature. One man said, ^'1 visit my 
dentist twice a year. Not only to have him look 
over my teeth, but also to see what the old maga- 
zines were like.” 

It takes a Scotchman or a small boy to get his 
money's worth at a dentist's. Sandy complained 
tiiat two dollars was too much for extracting a 
tooth. The dentist finally agreed to pull it for 
half-price — one dollar. 
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‘'Could ye no’ be loosening it a wee bit for 
twxnty-five cents?” asked Sandy. 

A small boy who had gotten up courage to visit 
a dentist alone, asked the price for pulling a tooth. 
The dentist explained that he would do the work 
by electricity for two dollars and by gas for one 
dollar. 

“Can’t you pull mine by kerosene for fifty 
cents?” inquired the lad. 

It was the maid w^ho had had a tooth treated 
for the first time, who explained that she knew 
the dentist had filled it with thunder and light- 
ning. 

But seriously, and pulling teeth is a serious 
matter, the dentist is a great blessing to human- 
ity. It is within our power to alleviate pain, 
safeguard health, and improve the looks of our 
patients, to say nothing of the great boon we are 
to dentifrice advertisers and the writers of other 
fiction. Whatever other defects of countenance 
the beautiful heroine may have, she must always 
possess teeth of pearls. 

There is a fad among the ultra rich for having 
Fido’s teeth treated, but I draw the line at dogs, 
especially since I heard of one dentist who, in 
administeimg an anesthetic to a valuable pet, 
accidently gave it an overdose. 

“My dear woman,” he apologized contritely to 
the bereaved owner, “I will replace your poodle.” 

“Sir,” she replied haughtily, “you flatter your- 
self.” 

For myself, I ask but one thing of our Pro- 
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fession. That is that some day there will be 
invented a state of mind to be administered to our 
patients so that ''going to the dentisf ’ will be 
looked forward to with as much pleasure as a 
birthday-party. 


Address to a Graduating Class of Nurses 

(By Head of the Hospital Staff) 

You have doubtless been told so much about 
the “sacred calling^' of a nurse that you are ready 
to laugh at the phrase — you, who have passed 
through your probation period and know so much 
of the drudgery and unpleasantness of the calling. 

Nevertheless, from the days when Florence 
Nightingale soothed the brows of the Crimean 
soldiers down to the last graduating class of 
bright-faced, clear-eyed nurses, mankind has 
persisted in investing one who wears the uniform 
with superhuman qualities. And they are dis- 
illusioned and disappointed if they learn that 
their idol has, not exactly feet of clay, but feet 
that grow very tired with too much standing, 
backs and heads that sometimes ache, a very 
human desire for frivolity, and now and then a 
bit of temper. 

It is conceded by everyone that nursing is a 
profession particularly suited to women. Men 
cavil when woman enters other fields of labor, 
and proclaim loudly that her place is in the home, 
but not a voice is raised when she adopts nursing 
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as a career. Possibly the reason for this is that 
every man has a hidden feeling- that sometime he 
may spend a few -weeks in a hospital, in which 
event he would much prefer to have a bright- 
eyed, gentle-handed, soft-voiced little woman 
smooth his pillow and cool his fevered brow than 
the most competent man nurse in the world. 

Hospitals are Cupid’s favorite hunting-ground, 
and you would do well to arm yourselves against 
his darts, if you intend to continue in your career. 
However, nursing is the only profession which is 
not lost when a woman enters a home. A trained 
nurse is especially fitted to become a wife and 
mother, and is a valuable addition to any com- 
munity. 

A nurse’s life is not an easy one. This you 
know, but it is a blessed one, and I think the Lord 
particularly blesses those who enter it. To help 
a young life gain a foothold in this world, to 
soothe a child’s fevered body, to lessen pain, to 
bring peace to a dying soul and comfort to an 
aching heart, this is a wonderful mission, a sacred 
trust- 

You are splendidly equipped with youth, 
health, training and the desire to serve. We can 
add to this only our congratulations and most 
earnest wishes for your success. 
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A Toast to Science 

(By a Laytnan) 

Heney Deummond, the eminent Scotch scien- 
tist, has told us that the greatest thing in the 
•world is love. There are others who believe 
that it is power. Still others maintain that it is 
money, for they assert that money will buy 
everything, including love and power. Gentle- 
men, I contend that the greatest thing in the 
world is curiosity; that desire manifest in even 
the smallest child, to know “'what makes the 
wheels go round.” What is in Pandora’s box? 
The eternal question, from the cradle to the 
grave, is “Why?” 

- The chemist wants to know what will happen 
if he combines certain elements; the biologist, 
if he crosses certain species. The astronomer 
sees in the sky a constant incentive to research. 
Man has wanted to know what lay at the poles 
of the earth, beneath the sea, in the depths of 
mountains, and in the currents of the air. He 
has wanted to learn the effects of the elements, 
the force of electricity. He has been curious to 
know how fast, and how far, a machine, a bullet, 
a sight, or a sound could travel. 

And he has found answers to all these ques- 
tions, answers which have revolutionized the 
world and given to mankind all the inventions 
and discoveries which have brought progress in 
their wake. 
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So, in offering a toast fitting for this gathering 
of learned men, I will pass over the more obvious 
sentiments and give you, gentlemen, the thing 
that is the very foundation of any and all 
branches of Science — Curiosity. 


Advertising 

(By a Display Ariisi) 

Advertising isn’t a product of modem times. 
In some form or another it has existed for many 
centuries, whenever and wherever it became nec- 
essary to impart information. In its primitive 
form, it was verbal and was transmitted by mes- 
sengers. The town crier, retailing the news of 
his small community to his fellows in the market 
place was the local advertiser. Later this work 
was taken over by the village gossips, by some 
of whom it is still carried on very successfully. 
King Solomon was the champion advertiser of 
all time. He had 700 wives. 

With the advent of printing a great impetus 
was given to advertising and much space was 
devoted in the gazettes of the day to notifications 
of run-away apprentices and wives. There are no 
apprentices today, but there are still run-away 
wives, who are widely advertised through court 
proceedings and the Reno and Paris press. 

Pictures were also used in the olden times. A 
store-keeper would display the picture of a cow, 
so that illiterate servants might understand that 
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milk was sold there. Taverns advertised by crude 
pictorial forms or images the special merits of the 
hostelry. Some of these ancient signs exist 
today — ^the striped pole of the barber shop, the 
three balls of the loan bank, the wooden Indian 
of the tobacconist, and the mortar and pestle of 
the druggist. In the last case, however, almost 
any other sign would be as appropriate. 

The profitable result of displays is illustrated 
by the remark of a man who said that advertising 
had cost him a pile of money in the last year or 
two. 

'T didn’t know you did much advertising,” said 
a friend. 

"T don’t,” he replied, ^^but my wife reads other 
people’s ads.” 

Politicians are the most optimistic of adver- 
tisers, but it is hard to understand how they can 
expect success from some of the pictured faces 
scattered all over the city previous to election. 
In many instances I believe they would stand a 
better chance of success if they would adopt the 
method used by Tom Murray, famous Chicago 
haberdasher, and display only the back of their 
heads, with the slogan “Meet me face to face on 
election day” — ^and then leave town until the re- 
turns are all in. 

During the last few years many objections have 
been raised to the large bill-boards throughout 
the city and country. One New York woman has 
an antipathy for a certain toothpaste since the 
morning when, coming out of the subway, she 
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stumbled over a street-cleaner^s broom, and look- 
ing tip from her prostrate position saw this sign : 
^^Comes Out of the Tube and Lies Flat on the 
Brush.” 

Harry Lauder is responsible for the story of a 
visiting tenor who was on the program of a small 
town concert to sing “The Village Blacksmith.” 
While he was resting at the hotel, a caller was 
announced. 

“I understand, sir,” said the visitor, “that 
youVe going to sing ^The Village Blacksmith’ to- 
night.” 

“Yes, I have promised to do so,” replied the 
singer. 

“Well,” said the caller, *'l just came to say that 
I am the village blacksmith, and I would take it 
very kindly, sir, if you would introduce into the 
song a few words which would let the folks know 
that I also repair bicycles.” 

Sometimes I think we are apt to forget that the 
best advertisement ever written is useless unless 
it is read. So let us toast someone to whom we 
owe all our success — our work, itself- Here’s to 
the man who reads his magazines from back to 
front — ^the man who reads advertisements ! 


The Press 

(By a Newspaper Man) 

We often wonder what life would be today 
without the press. Much of our enjoyment and 
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prosperity depends upon the daily paper which 
adorns our breakfast table. It is the solace of 
the lonely diner in restaurants and hotels. It 
relieves the tedium of the crowded subway or 
interurban train. It furnishes a breakfast table 
topic — or prevents conversation, as the partici- 
pants desire. Its flamboyant headlines supply 
us with that daily thrill which we have come to 
demand. And it affords the deeply loved oppor- 
tunity for men and women to voice their griev- 
ance against society in general. In short, life 
without our daily paper would be but a dull 
affair. 

We are at times inclined to criticize it as being 
too sensational, especially when our own foibles 
are held up to public gaze. But this wholesome 
fear of unfavorable publicity which most of us 
possess, and which is fostered by the press, is an 
excellent deterrent of evil. On the other hand, 
favorable mention is always a great incentive to 
commendable or heroic action, for which the 
press accords us generous praise. We should 
realize that the press is but a mirror of our lives. 
If we would not have the world see a distorted 
reflection, we must stand before it in upright- 
ness, strength and beauty. Shutting our eyes to 
disagreeable facts does not eliminate them. It 
is for this reason that the freedom of the press 
is one of our greatest blessings; it shows us as 
we are. 

It is sometimes amusing to note the national 
characteristics as reflected in the press of differ- 
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ent countries. This is well illustrated by the 
story of five writers from five different nations 
who went to Africa on an elephant hunt. On 
their return each one wrote his experiences. 

The Englishman called his article: '"What the 
British Empire Has Done for the Elephant.” 

The German chose this title: "The Elephant, 
His Habitat and Habits ; His Place in Germany’s 
Commercial Expansion.” 

The Russian put it: "Two Years’ Study of the 
Elephant — Is There Such an Animal ?” 

The Frenchman’s work discussed — "The Ele- 
phant and His Love Affairs.” 

The American’s story bore the characteristic 
title — "Bigger and Better Elephants.” 

The lives of most of us are so crowded that 
there is not time or opportunity for the proper 
study of books, and indeed the world is so full of 
books that one could go but a short way in a life- 
time devoted to reading. But in our daily paper 
we have a friend who selects for our attention the 
best in all literature, and places the results be- 
fore us, in summarized form, so that we may, in 
a comparatively short time, familiarize ourselves 
with what the best minds of our own and past 
ages have accomplished. Here we may keep 
abreast of the world in the fields of. science, in- 
vention, history, music, literature, art. In fact, 
a liberal education may be obtained, and with 
great enjoyment, through a diligent reading of 
our daily paper. 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, I take pleas- 
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lire in giving you as a toast, the best friend of 
man in this day of high-pressure activity. May 
we never quail when its keen eye is upon us. But 
may our words and deeds be instrumental in 
creating an image of national and social life 
which we will be proud to see reflected in the 
pages of — ^The Press. 


A Toast to the Printing Press 

(By Asa H. Craig) 

Who says thou hast no soul or life — 

Just mighty bars of fashioned steel? 

Who says thou hast no voice to speak 
To men in sorrow or in weal? 

Who says this wondrous mechanism 
Possesses not a mind that guides? 

Base slanderer ! Thou shalt not say 
No soul within this form abides. 

It hears, it speaks, it has the power 
To send to every man on earth 
A message, whether framed with ill. 

Or girded on with joy and mirth. 

There's something in the lightning's flash 
That man has caught from God's great tower 
Which yields to harness, weak or strong. 

And through its might brings wondrous power. 
Oh ! doubting man, thou dare not say. 

When listening to its thunderous roll, 

That all this perfect acting force 
Is not the engine^s mighty soul. 
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Those bars of steel, those flying wheels. 

Obey the lightning's swift command. 

And bring us music, speech and verse. 

And pictured art from every land. 

Itself, it does not lie, or cheat ; nor will 
It print with slanderous fraud ; 

But, freed from man’s ingratitude, 

The engine speaks the truths of God. 


Housewives 

(Address Lauding the Work of the Home-maker) 

I KKOW there are before me some women who, 
away down in the bottom of their hcsarts, wish 
that they had something more interesting to do 
than bake and wash and mend and sweep. You 
would not be human if you did not once in a 
while long to be something else — a writer, an 
artist, an actress, or a business woman. The 
greenest pastures always seem to lie just over 
the fence. I think every woman goes through 
this experience. Many of them have left their 
homes and gone forth to wrest a living from a 
rather unresponsive world. The spirit of inde- 
pendence is strong within us. But let us not be 
mistaken, for the woman in the humblest home 
is far more independent than she who must ac- 
count to another for every hour of her working 
day. 

And there are unlimited opportunities in the 
average home to give expression to those long- 
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ings which lie within our hearts. Would you be 
an artist? The walls, floors, windows and gar- 
dens of your home are wonderful canvases on 
which to exhibit your talent. Would you be a 
designer? The garments of yourself and your 
family are splendid material with which to work. 
Would you be a writer? Exercise that talent, if 
you possess it, in writing to your friends letters 
which they will wish to preserve. When your 
husband, brothers, or children are absent, send 
them letters which will make them realize the 
superior qualities of their wife, sister, or mother. 
And, who knows, this practice may lead to the 
accomplishment of your desire. 

Would you be a musician? What better or 
more appreciative audience than your family and 
friends, your church, your club, your community, 
none of whom will be slow in recognizing your 
ability. Would you be a nurse? Ah, where will 
you find better use for this talent than in the care 
of your dear ones? 

Would you be in business? The housekeeper 
who is efficient in every way must be an excep- 
tionally good business woman, because she has 
problems to meet as complicated as those of her 
husband. She is the buyer of all the family sup- 
plies; she must understand something of bank- 
ing and investments, how to keep accurate ac- 
counts, make out her income tax statement, be 
able to look after the insurance, taxes and her 
servants; and she should understand at least the 
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language of her husband's business. And finally, 
would you be an actress? There is no stage in 
the world that gives so great an opportunity for 
the exercise of this talent as the home. 

To be an efficient housekeeper and homekeeper 
is one of the greatest things in the world. It is 
the only work upon which you can exercise all of 
your talents. Let me offer one suggestion. If 
you have some one particular talent, cultivate it 
for your own pleasure and the joy of your family 
and friends. Train yourself so that you may be 
known not only as an excellent housekeeper, but 
also as the writer of delightful letters or articles, 
as a wonderful nurse for children, as a most ar- 
tistic decorator, or as a very efficient manager. 

In other words, let your home be your king- 
dom, where your influence is constantly felt, and 
where you can find happiness by giving happi- 
ness to others. 

‘There is a place for you to fill. 

Some work for you to do 
That no one can or ever will 
Do quite as well as you. 

“It may be close along your way, 

Some little, homely duty. 

That only waits your touch, your sway. 

To blossom into beauty. 

“Or it may be that daily tasks. 

Cheerfully seen and done, 

Will lead to greater work that asks 
For you, and you alone. 
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“Be brave, whatever it may be, 

The little or the great. 

To meet and do it perfectly. 

And you have conquered fate.” 

Cultivate all your talents, but lay stress on 
your particular one. I am sure that in doing 
this you will find much pleasure, will give much 
happiness to your family and friends, and will 
gain for yourselves an enviable reputation and 
widen your circle of worthwhile friends. And in 
addition, if you can, by your example, raise 
housekeeping to the high level of a profession, 
where it belongs, we may be able to persuade the 
census-taker not to place after the names of 
housekeepers the descriptive phrase — ^^^no occu- 
pation.” 


Amateur Photographers 

(By an Enthusiastic Photographer) 

When our genial toastmaster focused his eye 
on me just now, I knew that a negative answer 
would not satisfy him, so, with reluctance I rise 
to make a few remarks, and I trust you will not 
be Aypo-critical of them. 

Photography may today be classed with the 
arts, for truly it is an art in the highest sense of 
the term. By its aid we may exercise to the 
fullest extent our artistic talent and our passion 
for beauty, and at the same time feel that the 
scenes we are presenting hold nothing but truth. 

To catch the sunlight on a mountain peak, the 
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sparkle of a maiden's eye, the dash of a wave on 
a rock, the reflections in a woodland stream — to 
catch and hold them, to pass them on to others 
less fortunate than we, or to keep them as re- 
minders of a joyous past — ^is a w^onderful thing'. 

The service which photography has rendered 
to the commercial world is of incalculable value. 
No more are our pages covered with poorly- 
drawn illustrations. The car, the machine, the 
flowers, the garments, stand before us in all the 
beauty of their actual existence. 

Perhaps the greatest blessing that it gives 
is the permanent record of family faces and 
events. By means of a kodak, either the ordinary 
kind, or the motion-picture type, we may pre- 
serve for all time the faces of our loved ones, the 
scenes which mean so much to us. 

And all this is a joy within the reach of almost 
every person. From the boy or girl with his 
little kodak, to the professional camera-man, 
there is pleasure and profit to be had. The op- 
portunity for display of artistic ability in subject 
arrangement, symmetry, lighting and color is an 
education in itself. An artistic photograph is 
an inspiration to an artist, for it brings before 
him the perfection of nature and urges him to a 
more faithful observance of her beauties. All 
this makes photography a worthy subject to be 
included in the curriculum of every high school. 
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Artists 

(By a Fellow Artist) 

Art is one of the earliest instincts of the hu- 
man race. To draw, to make a picture, was in- 
stinctive with prehistoric man. And we find 
instances where he has traced upon the walls of 
caves pictures of the beasts that he had killed. 
Exceedingly crude, of course, but none the less 
indicative of a yearning to reproduce what he 
had seen. 

So, too, with the young child. Pictures are his 
delight, and one of his first efforts is to make 
marks on paper. People who claim that they 
have no artistic sense will climb to the top of a 
mountain for no other reason than to see the 
sun set in glory, or the moon rise in its silver 
beauty. 

The gardener wfio takes pride in symmetrical 
groupings of shrubs and • flowers ; the woman 
who delights in becoming garments and hand- 
some furnishings; the architect who builds a 
cathedral; as well as the sculptor of figures or 
the painter of scenes, are one and all striving to 
express that God-given sense of beauty in art. 

The study of lines and forms and color has 
accomplished one very practical thing for hu- 
manity. It has raised commercial drawing from 
the crude figures which wounded the sensibilities 
of the painter to a real art, and made the pages 
of our magazines a joy to the reader. The com- 
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mercial architect has also learned the beauty of 
lines, and the sight of the modern sky-scraper is 
no longer painful to the eye. 

Art has its own language, and those who speak 
it have a common bond. Realizing this, a maid 
who had been three weeks ^ in the employ of an 
artistic family, improved her time in becoming 
proficient in the professional jargon which she 
heard daily. While giving her instructions re- 
garding the dinner one day, her mistress admon- 
ished, ‘"And don’t forget the potatoes.” ^‘No 
ma’am,” came the reply, “will you have them 
in their jackets or in the nude?” 

There are as many kinds of artists as there are 
kinds of men and women and there are some, of 
course, who cannot appreciate art for art’s sake. 
Sir Walter Scott was one of these. William 
Turner, the great English landscape painter, and 
Sir Walter were very good friends, but neither 
one could understand or appreciate the other’s 
art. Scott could not see why any one should 
want to buy Turner’s pictures. “As for your 
books,” said Turner, “the covers of some of 
them are very pretty!” 

We who make painting our life work have 
been trained to see and appreciate the beautiful, 
the pathetic, the tragic ; to find the hidden treas- 
ures and thoughts, and to set them forth with a 
true brush. The truth we find may not be beau- 
tiful, but nevertheless, we must portray it faith- 
fully. Usually our reward is small. Sometimes, 
too late, we find that we have mistaken our 
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meditim of expression. But for the most part 
we are happy in our chosen field, confirmed 
optimists, forever seeing’ in that huge palette of 
colors, the rainbow, God^s promise of the ful- 
fillment of our dreams. 


Musicians 

(For Any Musical Occasion) 

"Music,” it is said, "hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast.” It has also been said, less poeti- 
cally, that the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach. So when we have a combination of 
the two — 3. musical dinner, so to speak — ^we 
should all be most charitably inclined. For this 
reason alone I have the courage to address you. I 
do not want to be classed with the man who acts 
like an orchestra leader in public, but plays only 
second fiddle at home. 

Few people realize the great part that music 
plays in our lives. Although the average person 
looks upon it as a pleasure — ^merely one of life’s 
delights — ^it has, in fact, become one of the 
very essentials of our existence. From the time 
we are first hushed to sleep in our mother’s arms 
to the moment the last hymn is sung above us, 
we have music for our daily companion. 

The child and youth delight in the bright and 
cheerful melodies of the day. The soldier 
marches to war and returns triumphantly to the 
thrilling strains of martial music. We tread the 
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aisle of the church as the organ peals forth the 
chords of the wedding march. We parade noisily 
through the streets to the strenuous music of the 
steam calliope. We eat and play and dance and 
talk and sleep to music. Our clocks and bells 
are tuned to notes of harmony. Scarcely a home 
in the land but has its musical instrument and 
its radio. No entertainment is complete without 
music. From grand opera to the smallest theater, 
music is the key-note around which all else re- 
volves. 

About the only place that music has not in- 
vaded is the court room. But doubtless we will 
soon have it even there. Then a murderer will 
receive his sentence to be hung to the strains of 
‘^Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree.” The 
pretty divorcee will be granted her decree while 
*'The Battle-Cry of Freedom” rolls from the 
radio, and the chronic toper will be given thirty 
days to the tune of '‘Cornin’ Thro’ the Rye.” The 
"Anvil Chorus” would lend atmosphere to a suit 
for slander, while the second-story burglar will 
begin his sentence with the "Jewel Song” from 
Faust ringing in his ears. 

It is true that many crimes are perpetrated in 
the name of music, but we must forgive the crimi- 
nal, for the reason that his musical instinct is not 
dead, only perverted, and it is the duty of real 
artists to lead him in the right way. 

"What do you say to a little Qrieg before din- 
ner?” asked the musical host of his unmusical 
guest. 
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The g’uest smiled delig'htedly. ^^That will be 
fine/' he said, '"just a little glass for me/' 

“The opera was ail right, dear,'" said Mr. 
Brown on the way home, ^'but why did you have 
to pick the night the hod-carriers' quartette was 
on the air?" 

Perhaps the hardest thing to forgive is not ig- 
norance of music, but the assumption of a knowl- 
edge not actually possessed. So few people are 
honest regarding their musical ability or under- 
standing. At least one man has found a way to 
keep would-be performers from operating on his 
fine baby grand. He always sits on the piano 
stool when they have company. 

An old man at an evening function bowed his 
head and wept while a young woman rendered 
the plaintive melody "My Old Kentucky Home." 
The hostess tiptoed up to him and said softly, 
"Pardon me, are you a Kentuckian?" 

"No, madam," replied the tearful one, "I'm a 
musician." 

A young reporter was taking his best girl to 
hear Bach's Mass in B Minor. Wishing to im- 
press her with his importance, he insisted that 
his connection with the press should admit him 
free. The doorman informed him that the free 
list had been suspended. 

"You just send Mr. Bach out here," persisted 
the reporter, "he'll let me in.” 

Will Rogers, the noted humorist, makes no 
pretension of being musical, but that fact did not 
deter an enterprising piano company from asking 
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for a testimonial regarding their instrument. 
''Dear sir/^ Will wrote in reply, guess your 
pianos is the best I ever leaned against/^ 

But, seriously, to be a real musician is truly 
a wonderful thing. It is not merely a career ; it 
is a sacred trust. The ability to give the world 
good music is a privilege for which we should 
be grateful. I like to remember that it is the 
^^songs we sing/^ as well as “the smiles we wear, 
that makes the sun shine everywhere.^’ 


Theaters 

(By a Member of a Theatrical Orgcmiz(Uion) 

The world today seems to be divided into two 
classes: those who want to go on the stage and 
those who want to write for it. Between the 
two, the poor producer is liable to become a fit 
subject for an insane asylum. 

Probably no profession, except that of an ele- 
vator boy, has so many ups and downs as that of 
an actor or producer. No profession is more 
uncertain, depending as it does upon the whim 
of the public, but in that very uncertainty lies its 
greatest charm. 

We of today are much more fortunate than the 
bam-storming actors of a past generation. As 
an old actor once said when asked how his tour 
had succeeded, “It didn’t succeed. When we 
played tragedy, the receipts were a farce; when 
we played farce, the receipts were a tragedy.’^ 
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Thank heaven, the days of the one-night stand 
are over. . 

These road companies had to resort to queer 
measures when one of their troop fell ill. An 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin company was playing in a 
small town when such an accident happened. As 
the curtain rose, the manager, a Frenchman, ap- 
peared. “Ladies and Zhentlemen,” he said, “1 
beg to annoince zhat zee bloodhound ees seek, 
and zee poodle dog will take hees place.” 

On another occasion the villain in the play ap- 
peared and whispered hoarsely to the heroine: 
“Are we alone?” 

“Yuh ain’t tonight,” called a voice from the 
gallery, “but yuh will be tomorrow night.” 

The “movies” and “talkies” have depleted our 
r anks. Competition is keener today than it ever 
has been before. The exits are more numerous, 
and some of our best have gone over to the silver 
screen. However, I predict that they will even- 
tually come back to the legitimate stage, because 
drama and opera hold a place in the social world 
that nothing else can fill. When television is 
perfected, performances, vision as well as voice, 
will be broadcast directly from the stage. 

There are four institutions which play a great 
part in the life of man : the home, the church, the 
school, and the theater — ^his family, his religion, 
his education, and his pleasure. 

The home trains the child socially and in 
habits of industry. The school educates him and 
fits him for a position in the business world. The 
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chttrch directs his religioii and protects his 
morals. To the theater is left the task of stip- 
plementing all three by giving him pleasure mid 
amusement, directing him in the proper expres- 
sion of his thoughts and in the use of his leisure 
moments. 

He is bom in the home, he is sent to the church 
and the school, but he comes to the theater of his 
own accord, and he should find there go<xi, clean, 
entertaining amusement. We who are members 
of this great profession, whether actor, director, 
producer, or author, should strive to keep the 
stage on that high level which will make it a 
worthy companion to the other three; a place 
where the child will obtain no false ideas of life. 
The theater is an ancient and respectable insti- 
tution. May the curtain never descend upon its 
glory. 
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matters little where I was bom, or if my 
parents were rich or poor; but whether I live an 
honest man and hold my integrity firm in my 
clutch, I tell you, my brother, as plain as I can — 
it matters much.” 


^ — BmersofK 




High School Commencojiejit 

(Award of Diplonvas) 

It seems strange that we should use the w^ord 
'^commencement’^ to designate the day on which 
we lay down for all time the school work we 
have carried for so many happy years. "Com- 
pletion^^ would seem to be a more appropriate 
term. 

But that would not be life, for in this world 
everything that marks an end, also marks a 
beginning. The end of one day is the commence- 
ment of another. The end of one task, the b^in- 
ning of a new one. The tree blossoms, bears fruit, 
sheds its foliage, and immediately begins prepa- 
ration for another crop. 

So it is with our education. What we have 
learned at school, valuable as it is, is only a 
beginning. The end of our school work merely 
means the commencement of those experiences 
which will put to the test the principles we have 
learned. 

Whether or not you have derived all the ad- 
vantages of the course you have just finished is 
a matter between you and your own conscience. 
Up to this time your work has been directed and 
made as easy and beneficial as trained minds 
could make it. From now on you must rely more 
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and more upon your own efforts. The good you 
derive from your college work will depend en- 
tirely upon you. The success you make of your 
life career will likewise be due to your own in- 

itiative. 

You have enjoyed that blessing which a be- 
nevolent state has bestowed upon her children^ — 
a free education. To you has been given freely 
that which great men of the past have obtained 
only with many sacrifices and much labor. 

Today means different things to each of you. 
To some it is the commencement of higher edu- 
cational work ; to others it is the beginning of 
business life or home cares. To those who are 
going on to higher schools, I would say : Have a 
purpose. Do not go merely because a friend will 
be there, or for the social enjoyment it will afford. 
You will find plenty of both without seeking 
them. Select a goal and work toward it with 
earnestness. Know what you want and shape 
your course of study toward that end. To those 
who by choice, or necessity, are going immedi- 
ately into some line of endeavor, I say, also: 
Have a purpose and work toward it. Do not 
work aimlessly, even for a single year. If you 
do, that year will be a year wasted. 

You are well equipped. The fact that you 
will receive your diplomas tonight proves that 
you have high intelligence, that you know how 
to work, and that you are ambitious. These 
qualities should carry you far. 

As I stepped upon the stage tonight, I was 
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A Talk to School Children 

(By the Principal or Other School Official) 

I AM going* to talk to you children for a few 
minutes about law. That sounds like a dry sub- 
ject, I know, but it isn't so hard, after all. 

Nowadays we do not say much about armies, 
but possibly some of you belong to the Boy 
Scouts, or the Girl Scouts, and these organiza- 
tions all teach one very important thing — obedi- 
ence. Without it, there could be no army or 
scout troops. 

I wish all you boys and girls would think of 
yourselves as being part of that great army of 
children who are marching, step by step, into 
manhood and womanhood. You are now in camp, 
being trained and drilled. When your marching 
orders come, and you take your place in the lines, 
I know you will be the grandest army in the 
whole world. 

But if you would become the highest type of 
soldier in this army, if you would win promo- 
tion, you must give cheerful obedience to the 
rules which govern you. Remember, you can 
never be a great leader unless you, yourself, 
know how to obey. 

So, if you want to be a lieutenant, or a captain, 
or a general, in this great army; if you want to 
be a leader in your community, you must learn to 
play the game, to obey the rules, for that is what 
all laws are — ^just rules which have been made 
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for tis by those who have played the game locger 
and know it better. 

In your fcx>tbalb baseball and basketball games 
there are sets of rules, which yon insist must be 
obeyed. If you start a club for the boys and 
girls, the first thing yon do is to draw up a set 
of by-laws, which yon agree must be obc^^ed by 
all ivho wish to become members. 

And your baseball, football and basketball 
teams will all fail, they will cease to win games 
and fall to pieces, if each member insists that he 
is a law unto himself, and does exactly what he 
pleases. So will our country fall, unless its 
citizens play the game fairly, respecting the 
rights of others and obeying the rules. 

The trained athlete must submit to the most 
rigid discipline. He must work many long hours, 
must obey many rules, must deny himself many 
pleasures. But he counts these things as nothing 
to the Joy of winning. 

And so it is in every phase of life. If we would 
be successful men and women, if we would build 
up a profitable business, beautiful homes, fine 
churches, schools and other organizations, and 
above all, if we would keep- our country on that 
high plane which comm.ands the respect of the 
whole world, we must obey the rales and play 
the game. 

You may say, and rightly, that you do not 
know all these laws and cannot tell when you 
are breaking them. That is true, but I will give 
you a rale which will never fail. There is a small 
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set of laws ■which you all know — the Ten Com- 
inandineiits — and every law that man has made 
is based on these, and one more — ^the Golden 
Rule. So when yon are in doubt, ask yourself 
the question : Does it come under one of the ten 
laws? If you still are not sure, then ask your- 
self: Does it come under the Golden Rule? Is it 
something which I would like to have others do 
to me? If you will obey these eleven laws, I am 
sure that you will never disobey, even unknow- 
ingly, any of the laws of man. 


Distribution of Prizes to a School 
(By a Popular Teacher) 

Professor (or Miss) — has asked me 

to perform a very pleasant duty — ^to distribute 
the prizes given by the school as a reward for 
exceptionally good work done by the pupils in 
the different classes. 

This is a custom not followed in all schools to- 
day. Some instructors hold the theory that the 
giving of prizes is unfair; that it creates dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment among the con- 
testants. They feel that one of the best students 
might, by a few days* illness, lose the honor 
which he deserved far more than the one to 
whom it was awarded. This may be true, but it 
is also true of every contest in life. In games 
and sports, and in the social and business world, 
while occasionally fate seems to take a hand, yet 
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in the majority of cases the game is won and the 
prize received by him who possesses the greatest 
ability and who has worked the hardest. 

Aside from the actual thrill of competition, 
several valuable lessons are taught by such a 
contest. I know' you feel that lessons are out of 
order now, but I cannot keep from pointing the 
moral to this particular one. A contest does, or 
should, bring out all that is best in us along a 
particular line. It may even serv'e to encourage 
us to greater endeavors, w'hich will lead to ulti- 
mate achievement. On the other hand, it may 
prove that we are not fitted for a particular line 
of work, thus directing our attention to some 
other field in which we have more talent or 
ability. But above all, it teaches that true 
sportsmanship wrhich is so essential to suc- 
cess in life — to accept smilingly and, like Sir 
Thomas Lipton, try and try again, until at last 
the coveted trophy is ours. 

I know you are all anxious to see the prizes. 
I have an idea that you already surmise who are 
the fortunate ones to receive them; therefore, I 
will delay only to extend my sincere congratu- 
lations to the winners, and to wish that you may 
all win many prizes in the great contest we call 
life. Remember, nothing succeeds like success. 
Each time you win makes it easier to win again. 
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Parent and Teacher Association 
(By a Parent) 

Why is it that the only people who know how 
to train children are not privileged to have them? 
I never attend a Parent-Teacher meeting but I 
think of the childless expert who was addressing 
a gathering of this kind. Among other advice, 
she made the statement that all children should 
be kissed and put to bed at night. ^'That’s all 
right/’ replied some one in the audience, ^^if you 
don’t have to sit up too late to do it.” 

We read and hear a great deal these days about 
the wayward younger generation, and their utter 
disregard of the law. In the first place, I refuse 
to believe that the young people of today are as 
black as they would have us think. Just because 
they insist on calling a spade a steam-shovel is 
no sign that they are bad at heart. 

The trouble with us older people is that we 
forget the time when we were young; when we, 
too, liked to show our independence by bending, 
if not breaking, the law. We all, both old and 
young, need to cultivate that rare faculty of see- 
ing the other person’s point of view. 

Did you ever stop to think that from the mo- 
ment a child can walk he is constantly hedged 
about with restrictions? From the time that he 
can understand, he is continually being told that 
he must not do certain things. A friend of mine 
has a lively little son called Buddy, who fre- 
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qiieatly gets into mischief. One afternooii he 
came into the room where his mother was enter- 
taining callers. Some one asked his name, and 
he made the amazing reply that it was ‘^Nobody/* 
"""Why, dear/" exclaimed his mother, ‘'"your name 
is Buddy But, no, he insisted that it %vas 
^"Kohody.” When closely questioned, it devel- 
oped that the poor little fellow had been told, 
""No, Bnddy, yon must not do this,^' and ""No, 
Buddy, you must not do that,” so many times 
that he actually had come to believe that his 
name was ""Nobody.” 

There are many kinds of laws in the world. 
There are the laws of the United States, the state, 
the county and the city; there are the laws of 
the home, the church and the school; there are 
economic, scientific and natural laws; there are 
moral laws and laws of h^Ith ; and there are laws 
of etiquette, custom and humanity. Some one 
has said that the difference between a custom and 
a law is that it takes a lot of ""nerve” to break a 
custom. This is almost literally true. 

Not content with all these laws, we are con- 
stantly forming societies and clubs, and making 
for ourselves other sets of rules which we must 
obey. Small wonder that those who do not un- 
derstand the reason for these laws, who have not 
been properly trained, rebel; that they demand 
more freedom even in this country, the freest 
in the world. We do not speak of war and armies 
nowadays, but there is one thing which army life 
teaches, and that is the value of discipline — ^the 
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absolute, instant and unquestioning- obedience 
to the voice of authority. Without this there 
could be no army. 

And this is what we all should strive to learn. 
We cannot expect this implicit obedience of law 
by others, unless we, ourselves, observe it 
strictly ; unless we are scrupulous in our honesty 
and in our respect for the rights of others. 

A child naturally follows the example of its 
parents. When we knowingly evade the civil 
or moral laws, when we withhold a penny that is 
due another, even though that other be a rail- 
road or a utility, when we fail in courtesy, w^e are 
setting an example for our child, who looks to 
us so closely for guidance. 

I read a story not long ago which illustrates 
this point. A woman and her small son were 
waiting on a street corner for a car. It was rain- 
ing, and the corner was one where cars come only 
at half-hour intervals. They waited a long time, 
standing beside z fruit-stand. At last the car 
came, and they left the curb to board it. Just as 
they started the boy took an apple from the 
stand. The mother did not see it until they 
were about to step on the car; then, signaling 
the conductor to proceed without them, she took 
the boy back and made him return the apple; 
then they waited a long time for another car. 
And I wondered how many of us would have 
done that. We might have thrown the apple 
away; we might even have let the boy eat it, 
after we had administered a scolding or some 
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slight punishnierit; but we would not have missed 
the car. 

Because a law is not a good law is no reason 
why it should not be obeyed. Any lav; may work 
a hardship on an individual or a class, and still 
be good for the countiy as a whole. If a law is 
indeed bad, the remedy lies in repeal, and we 
should bend everj’' effort to that end; but while 
it remains on the statute books it should be 
obeyed. 

And this is the message I want to leave with 
you tonight : If we would have our children grow 
to manhood and womanhood with respect for the 
law of the land, for the laws of morality and 
health, and for the customs of good society, we 
must, ourselves, be conscientious in our observ- 
ance of them. And we must remember that ^'as 
the twig is bent, so the tree is inclined.” 


Pr^entation of a Gift to Principal of High School 

(By a PupU) 

Befoke we separate for the summer vacation, 
from which some of us will not return, we wish 
to thank you for your efforts in our behalf dur- 
ing the year just ended. We wish you to -know 
that we r^pect your ability, appreciate your 
kindness, admire ypur character, and value your 
friendship. 

We know that we have many times given you 
cause to doubt the truth of this statement; that 
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we have freqiientiy tried your patience almost to 
the breaking* point. But you were a boy once, 
yourself, and can understand that we do not 
really mean one half the thoughtless things w-e 
say and do. 

We hope that you will accept this little gift, 
m^hich I have been asked to present to you, as a 
token of our respect and esteem. With it go our 
warmest wishes for your health and happiness. 
And may the future prove that your labors in 
School have not been in vain. 


Presentation of a Grift to Teacher of Girls’ School 
(By a Pupil) 

Sometimes during the past years, it may have 
seemed to you that your efforts to educate our 
minds, train our bodies, and cultivate our man- 
ners were in vain, and you must have despaired 
of achieving any worthwhile results. But we 
wish you to believe that we are not insensible to 
all that you have done for us. 

You have been interested in us personally, and 
your kindness and patience have made our lives 
very pleasant and our tasks less difficult. We 
shall look back to these years as the most en- 
joyable and interesting of our lives, and to you 
as a sincere friend, one whom we will ever hold 
as an example of ideal womanhood. 

My school-mates have asked me to present to 
you this little gift as a token of our admiration. 
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gratitode and love. We shall he happy if, when 
you look upon it in after years, you will think 
kindly of your pupils at School. 


Dedication of a School Buildiiig 

(By a Prominent Citizen) 

To me has fallen the very pleasant duty of 
vrekoming you to the dedication exercises of 
this beautiful, up-to-date building. Every seri- 
ous-minded man and woman in this community 
today is rejoicing over this fine structure which 
is to be dedicated to the cause of education. 

We are glad the building is beautiful in design, 
because we know that it will lend inspiration to 
the young students who will gather beneath its 
roof- We are glad that it is modem in all par- 
ticulars, for we feel that a child who spends so 
many years of his life in the school-room should 
have everything possible to assist him in his 
studies and to keep him strong and well. And 
we are glad of this evidence of generosity on the 
part of the people of this city, for it gives the 
assurance that they have the cause of learning 
and the good of the younger generation at heart 

You are anxious, I know, to view the various 
parts of the building. As you pass through the 
rooms, you will be reminded of the school-houses 
of your own youth. They were so different. The 
graceful, comfortable, well-adjusted desk^ will 
recall the straight seats of your youth, often 
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shared with an undesirable companion. Tlic 
splendid tieating plant will recall the long* box- 
stove, across the top of which you used to draw 
a screaming poker, to the fiendish joy of the 
other lads and the agony of the little girls. The 
water system will remind 3^ou of nothing, for 
there simpl>" wasn’t any in those days. Among 
the things w’hich 3’ou wdll not recognize are the 
maps. They are totally different from the faded, 
speckled ones w^hich adorned the walls of the 
little red school-house. The world has changed 
with them, for the better we hope. At least, this 
is one evidence of it. 

I share 3"our enjoyment on this occasion and 
again bid you welcome. Please remember that 
the building is yours — the home of your children 
while they are receiving their preliminary edu- 
cation. 


Debate 

(Address by the Chairman) 

In this generation some people believe that 
colleges, universities, and even high schools, are 
placing too much emphasis on the athletic side 
of the undergraduate work. For this reason, I 
am very glad that the art of debating is coming 
more and more into favor. 

Athletics and physical training are a most im- 
portant part of school. The building of a fine, 
strong body is highly necessary. But athletics, 
except for the professional, will never be in- 
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dulged in after the school period is over. On the 
other hand, the art of debating, of finding the 
essential points of a qtiestion and marshalmg 
facts to uphold or defeat them, will be of ines- 
timable value in after life. 

The ability to speak Itisiddly, co n^nncingly and 
in an interestjii^^ aaii..en,te.i±aiaijs^ upon 

a public question is an asset to any man, and 
something of ■which the country has need. The 
pulpit, the rostrum, the school, the courts, are all 
arenas for the exercise of this talent, and it is 
the duty of every man gifted with the ability to 
speak to cultivate his power of expression, so 
that others may derive benefit and pleasure there- 
from. 

Public speaking has changed somewhat in late 
years. There are not so many silver-tongued 
orators as there were in the past. Men are rely- 
ing more upon brief, convincing statements of 
fact, devoid of play on the emotions, but with an 
appeal to the reason and judgment of the audi- 
ence. 

Our young friends who will debate this eve- 
ning are not great orators. They do not expect 
to sway you to tears or unrestrained laughtear, 
but they do have splendid ability, they have 
given much time .and careful thought to their 
subj'Cct, and are in earnest in their desire to use 
this stepping-stone for their improvement. 
Therefore, whichever side may prove victorious, 
we will know that the very facts of the case 
have decided the issue, and not the manner or 
the completeness with which they are presented. 
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Alumni Dinner 
(By an Alumnus) 

We all like to go home. We like to gather the 
family around us and tell them of all the won- 
derful things we have done. For this reason we 
enjoy these alumni reunions. We like to see 
again the familiar faces, listen to the well- 
remembered voices, and sing the old sweet songs. 

We are proud of our Alma Mater. Whether 
or not we have given her cause to be proud of 
of us, is another matter. But, like the kind, for- 
giving mother that she is, she wants her children, 
great or small, to come home. 

When we left college, we went forth into the 
world to seek our fortune, with high hopes and 
ambitions. Some of us have achieved a large 
measure of success ; some have plodded along in 
a humdrum way. But to her it makes no differ- 
ence; she welcomes one and all with open arms. 

We came to her ignorant, unsophisticated, and 
uncultured. She did her best for us, with the 
material at hand, and sent us out into the world 
with her blessing. But we couldn’t all be foot- 
ball or baseball heroes, editors or poets, orators 
or scientists. We had to face the stem business 
of life, which, in the classic language of Potash 
and Perlmutter, “is something else again.” 

Time was when a college education was a 
luxury coveted by the many ; enjoyed by the few. 
Now, thanks to our national prosperity, it is 
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witkin the reach of practically all who desire a 
higher training and have the courage to obtain 

it. In this great movement College 

has played an important part, and is destined to 
play a greater. We are proud of oiir school, 
and as aliamni should show our appreciation by 
making these reunions a success, and by so liv- 
ing as to merit the respect of all who follow in 
our footsteps. 

^^hen here’s to otir dear Alma Mater ; 

Here’s to her future success; 

And here’s to her sons and her daughters — 

‘May thdr shadows never grow less.’ ” 


Carets for Women 

(Address to a Class of Gkls) 

Being a business woman, I have been asked 
by your instructor to give you a word of advice 
on the question of choosing a life work, some- 
thing in which you are particularly interested 
just now- Whether or not my advice will be of 
benefit, I do not know, but I am glad to give you 
my opinion- After I have finished you may feel 
like the who, being in a rundown condition, 
consulted his physician- After he had been told 
what to do, he started to walk out 

*^Hold on a minute,” said the doctor, ‘*my 
charge for advice is $10.00.” 

*^1 don’t owe you anything,” replied the patient, 
*%^:ause I’m not going to take your advice.” 
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The average young girl of today does not real- 
ize the wonderful opportunities which are hers. 
A generation or two ago, the daughter of the 
house, when she was not learning to bake and 
broil and brew, crocheted lace edging by the 
mile, or ruined her eyes with the finest of needle- 
work, all against the time when she should marry 
and begin housekeeping. 

How different today. The “hope-chest" is a 
thing of the past; marriage, alas, is sometimes 
not taken so seriously ; and the installment house 
sees to the furnishing of the apartment. Some 
one has said that the contents of the modern girFs 
hope-chest would reach no farther than from the 
vestibule door to the door of the kitchenette. 

All this being the case, girls are more and more 
preparing themselves for an independent career, 
and they find all fields of industry wide open for 
them to choose their life work. Let us consider a 
few. 

If you have a talent for music, art, or the stage, 
cultivate it to the fullest extent. If your love for 
any one of these things is so great that you are 
willing to give long hours to its development and 
make great sacrifice for it, do not hesitate; but 
unless you have real ability and great courage, do 
not waste your time and the time of your in- 
structor beyond the point of being able to give 
pleasure to yourself and your friends. In this 
day of the radio and talking-pictures, one must be 
exceptionally good to succeed along these lines. 
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People of discriminatmg taste demand the best 
and will take nothing less. 

“That is a difficult selection the baritone is 
struggling %vith/" said a man at a concert. 

‘T wish to goodness it was impossible,” ex- 
claimed his friend. 

The same suggestions apply to literature. If 
you have a real mess^e, if poetry comes un- 
bidden to your lips, tell it to the w'orld. If not^ 
then turn your thoughts to other channels. The 
book shelves of stores and libraries are filled to 
the ceiling with the choicest of literature, and 
pens and typewriters are busy throughout the 
world. 

If you choose to write, remember that desire 
alone is not sufficient. As Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed has so aptly said — 

^T'rue ease in writing cam^ from art, not chance. 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance.” 

One does not dance from joy alone. One must 
learn the steps by patient endeavor. 

Architecture has not proved attractive to many 
women, although it would seem that the design- 
ing of homes, and its kindred professions, interior 
decorating and landscape gardening, should be a 
field particularly attractive to them. It has the 
added advantage of being a profession which can 
always be followed — ^at least to a certain extent — 
even though one finally surrenders to the wiles of 
Cupid. To be able to design one’s own home, or 
the home of a friend, and to decorate it in an ar- 
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tistic manner, is an accompishment of which any 
woman might be proud, and in which too many 
are sadly deficient. 

The first impression of a home is lasting. By 
its arrangement and furnishings one can judge 
the character of those who dwell therein. It 
should be a comfortable, cheerful home, whether 
a palace or a tiny cottage. And it seems that in 
this profession woman’s natural instinct, supple- 
mented by correct training, should be able to 
build a home about which the owner can say : 

“To thee I return overburdened with care, 

The heart's d^r^t solace will smile on me there." 

Law and medicine, both of which give unlim- 
ited opportunity for contact with people and 
for the alleviation of suffering and trouble, also 
offer attractive and remunerative fields, and there 
is no good reason why women should not suc- 
ceed in them. But they do entail long, hard years 
of preparation, much ability, and the determina- 
tion to win through to success. Unless one knows 
that her career will not be interrupted by mar- 
riage, it would seem a waste of time and effort 
to undertake either of these professions. 

Also, and this must be taken into consideration, 
in no field does a woman compete so closely with 
men. Nowhere is her entrance into the business 
world looked upon with so much skepticism. And 
I may add, nowhere can a mistake have such far- 
reaching consequences. It requires courage and 
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confidence in one’s ability to become a doctor or 
a lawyer. 

To be sure, the fees charged today are larger 
than in former times. An old practitioner, meet- 
ing a young doctor as he was leaving the operat- 
ing room, asked, *^What did you operate on that 
man for?” 

^'For five hundred dollars,” replied the young 
doctor. 

^‘No, I mean what did he have?” 

^^Five hundred dollars,” was the answer. 

Secretarial positions are particularly attractive 
to w^omen, for they offer that opportunity for at- 
tention to details which seems to be woman’s par- 
ticular forte. They also broaden her knowledge 
of business, and hence give her more independ- 
ence. To be a perfect secretary means a willing- 
ness to endure uncertain hours, infinite patience, 
and an almost encyclopedic knowledge. It also 
requires tact and dignity and a nice discrimina- 
tion to determine and maintain the line between 
purely secretarial duties and duties of a personal 
character. Incidentally, the ability to spell cor- 
rectly is an important requirement. 

The story is told of a business man who dic- 
tated to his secretaiy : *^Dear John — I will meet you 
on the 5th at Narragansett Pier.” His secretary 
confessed that she did not know how to spell 
Narragansett Pier. 

^'Well, then,” said her employer, ^^make it T 
will meet you on the 5th at Newport.’ ” 

Nursing is another profession which seems to 
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be \¥omaii*s beritage. No one ever raises a voice 
against a woman in the hospital- Her mission 
there is one of mercy. Since the days of Florence 
Nightingale, the nurse has been the subject of 
song and poetry. I might say, parenthetically, 
that a hospital is Cupid's favorite hunting-ground, 
and I might also add that, aside from home eco- 
nomics, nursing is the one profession that can 
most advantageously be carried into family life- 

The attribute which is the greatest asset in the 
nursing profession is a cheerful disposition. Re- 
member, those of you who choose this field, that 

'The thing that goes the farthest toward making life 
worth while. 

That costs the least and do^ the most is just a pleasant 
smile.” 

In regard to home economics, I feel that every 
woman should have at least a certain amount of 
training along these lines. Such knowledge is 
vitally important in the successful and orderly 
operation of a home. There is a bit of old 
German philosophy which says : 

^The beauty of the home is Order : the blessing 
of the home is Contentment; the glory of the 
home is Hospitality: the crown of the home is 
Godliness : the foundation of the home is Love.’' 

. You will notice that the first of these is Order 
— ^that is, the science of home-making. Love and 
poverty may go hand in hand, but love and sor- 
didness, never. Forgive me if I say that domestic 
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economy is the true womanly profession. Those 
who undertake it will never have cause for regret. 

It is strange that the greatest dress-makers 
and the greatest cooks in the world are men. 
Possibly these fields are not so attractive to 
women, but they are fields in which women 
should succeed. Surely, to be able to design a 
beautiful dress, or to prepare a delightful meal is 
as important as to build an attractive house or 
to mix a healing medicine. 

As for teaching, I wdll leave it to your instruc- 
tors to advise you. They can do so far better 
than I. I will say, however, that a great deal is 
expected of a teacher. A story is told of a number 
of spirits who demanded admission at the Celes- 
tial Gates. The keeper inquired who the first 
applicant might be. 

“It is me,” a voice replied. And St. Peter bade 
him enter. 

Another knock. Another question, “Who’s 
there?” Another answer, “It’s me.” 

Finally there came a sharp rap. “Who’s there?” 
demanded St. Peter. 

“It is I !” a voice replied. 

“Another one of those school teachers 1” 
gfrumbled St. Peter. 

In closing, ray word of advice to you is not to 
select a trade or profession which offers undue 
hardship or physical strain. There are plenty of 
men for these jobs. Arid whatever you choose, 
do not lose sight of the fact that you are a woman. 
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By this I do not mean that yoti should play upon 
your femininity to g'ain special favors. Far from 
it But on the other hand, do not try to imitate 
men when you are doing that which has hitherto 
been considered man’s work. And through it all, 
keep to those high principles which have been 
taught you here and the splendid examples that 
have been set before you. Susie M. Best, the 
poet, has asked us the question : 

"Is it success to lose in wealth's pursuit 

The consciotisn^s of right and self-respect. 

Nor care, so gold become our labor's fruit, 

How many noble principles are wrecked — 

Is it success?" 

In other words, whatever field of honest en- 
deavor you may enter, play the game squarely 
and be yourself, a true woman doing, in a digni- 
fied way, an important part of the world’s work. 


Children’s Day 

(By a Visitor) 

I AM very happy to be with you this morning, 
and much complimented at having been invited 
to say a few words to the boys and girls of 

Church. I like these children’s days 

— ^the days we have set aside for the young folks, 
when they entertain us with songs and readings, 
and we try to entertain them with short talks. 

^ But in our pleasure we must not lose sight of 
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one thing-, and that is that every day of the three 
hundred and sixty-five is, or should be, children’s 
day. The extra day we have once in four years 
is enough for the grown folks. For, yon see, the 
thing which we older people are living for right 
now is the children — to properly clothe and feed 
and educate them; to fit them to cany on our 
business and the business of the United States 
and of the world, when the time comes for them 
to do SO’. 

Not long ago I read about a dairy show, and 
there were pictures of calves, and lambs and lit- 
tle pigs, and some of them wore blue ribbons, 
and red ribbons, and white ribbons, which 
showed that they had taken prizes for being such 
fine little calves, and pigs and Iambs. And I 
thought how proud the farmers must be to have 
such fine stock to exhibit, and how much care 
had been given to those little animals to make 
them win the bright ribbons. 

And I wondered what would have happened 
had there been also an exhibit of children. Which 
ones would have worn the blue ribbons, the red, 
or the white, and which would have worn none 
at all? And which fathers and mothers and boys 
and girls would have gone home proud and 
happy, and which ones would have been disap- 
pointed? 

But there is this difference: the calves and 
lambs and pigs can only grow as the former feeds 
and cares for them. If they are not prize- 
winners, he can sell them and try again next 
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year. But oiir boys and girls cannot be sold or 
exchanged. They must be exhibited year after 
year Just as they are. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that boys and girls can do that calves and 
lambs cannot. They can help to grow into prize- 
winning men and women. 

There are lots of prize-winning people in the 
world. Colonel Lindbergh is one. Commander 
Bjrrd is another. The President of the United 
States is another. There are thousands of these 
winners, and all the world has pinned blue rib- 
bons on them. Why? Not because they just 
grew like the calves and the lambs, but because 
they wanted to grow properly, to do great and 
fine things, to live good lives, to wear blue rib- 
bons. 

Twenty-five, or forty, or fifty years from now 
who is going to be President of the United 
States? Who is going to run the business of the 
country, paint the pictures, write the books and 
music, invent wonderful things like the airplane 
and the radio? Why, the boys and girls of to- 
day. I am sure that some of the great men and 
women of twenty years from now, maybe even 
the President of the United States, is sitting 
right in this room. 

It all depends upon you, boys and girls. If 
you just grow, like a calf or a lamb, you will 
never win a prize. But if you grow in the right 
way physically, morally and mentally, you will 
sometime wear the blue ribbon of success. 
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Honesty 

(Fmr Any Young People's Meeting) 

That wise old philosopher ^Esop, in his fable 
^^Mercnry and the Woodman/’ made immortal 
the phrase “Honesty is the best policy.” Yoa all 
know this fable as being aboat a woodman who 
was bemoaning the loss of his axe, which he had 
dropped in a river. Mercury, appearing and de~ 
siring to test the man’s honesty, dived into the 
water and brought up a golden axe. The wood- 
man refused it, saying that it was not his, so 
Mercury dived again, this time bringing up a 
silver axe. Again the woodman denied that it 
was his. Diving a third time. Mercury produced 
the identical axe the man had lost. Whereupon, 
'That is mine,” the woodman exclaimed. Mer- 
cury was so pleased at the man’s honesty that he 
gave him the other two axes. 

A certain teacher who had been trying to cor- 
rect faulty grammer and also to enforce the 
rule against whispering, asked one of the pupils, 
“Freddie, have you whispered today without 
permission?’^ 

wunst,” answered Freddie. 

“Johnny,” said the teacher, “should Freddie 
have said 'wunst’?” 

“No, ma’am,” cried Johnny triumphantly, “he 
should have said 'twist.’” 

We are taught from childhood to do right be- 
cause it is right. This is a laudable sentiment. 
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hut it is difiiciiit to convince some people that 
^Virtue is its own reward/^ Virtue may some 
times be its own reward, but many other things 
may also enter into the question. Quite often 
the reverse is true. 

Whether the thing sought be knowledge, 
riches, power, position, fame, it can only be won 
by the man or woman who plays the game fairly 
with his fellowmen. Let your mind dwell for a 
moment on the truly great names of history and 
of our present time. These men did not reach 
their enviable position by dishonesty or vice. 
No. They won the fame which they have 
achieved, and their firm position in the hearts of 
the people, by being upright in their dealings 
with all men. People know that they can be 
trusted. Their accomplishments, without their 
sterling character, would not have won for them 
the love of their countrymen. 

The reverse side of the picture shows many 
proofs that dishonesty fails dismally. It does 
pay to be honest. Truth and j^j^rightness, 
straight-thiitldag and straigll±L;ac^ are qui^- 
ties much appreciated in the business, profes- 
siMafand" social world, and the reward is sure to 
those who^ p ossess them . 

"“Honesty does pay materially, and many times 
the dividends are very large. The man who 
claims only the iron axe, because that alone is 
his, will often find himself the possessoar also of 
tie gold and silver ones. 

A school-boy, asked to compare ths word ^^an,” 
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replied, “Get on, get honor, get honest.” The 
reverse order of the words is, perhaps, even 
stronger. For if yon are honest, yon will get 
honors, and you will get on in the business of life. 

Sometimes we see dishonesty in another, but 
are not quick to recognize it in ourselves. A 
stoiy is told of the captain of a football team, 
who, vainly searching through his locko“ for 
certain things, exclaimed : “There's a crook 
around here somewhere. In the past week IVe 
lost a set of Stanford shoulder pads, a Yale 
sweater shirt, a pair of Harvard pants, a North- 
western blanket, and a couple of Y.M.CJI. 
towels.” 

We should remove the beam in our own eye, 
ere we search too carefully for the mote in the 
eye of our brother. 


The Ten Commandments 

(For a Young People^ s Meeting) 

There is no country in the world that has so 
many laws as the United States. They cover 
every subject on earth, extend in every direction, 
and overlap each other. But practically every 
one of them is founded on the Ten Command- 
ments — those marvelous laws which were given 
to Moses on Mount Sinai so many centuries ago. 

The entire superstructure of our laws is 
founded on the first commandment — ^‘^Thou shalt 
have no other gods before Me.” We make this 
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manifest when we engrave upon our coin the 
words God We Trust.” We also recognize 
it wheiij in November of each year, otir President 
issues a proclamation commanding ns, on a given 
day, to return thanks for the blessings received. 

We have no law covering the second com- 
mandment. This is doubtless because it is the 
one of God’s laws which is never disobeyed in 
Christian lands. 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
Most of our states provide that a contract made 
on the first day of the week is not binding. Pa- 
pers cannot be served on that day. Sunday is a 
day of rest and recreation, and the wheels of 
commerce turn not, in conformity with this age- 
old law. We may not keep the day as holy as 
we should, but the law has done what it can to 
turn our minds in the right direction. 

“Honor thy Father and thy Mother.” All 
the laws governing minors and their property 
are developed from this commandment. We 
have curfew laws, children’s codes, juvenile 
courts, and, I am sorry to say, reformatories, all 
for the discipline and protection of children, and 
to compel them to obey the laws which their 
fathers and mothers have created. We also have 
statutes which compel a child to support his par- 
ents in old age. 

Upon the sixth commandment are built all our 
familiar laws regarding murder, homicide, and 
injury to persons. Under this head may also 
come the wanton and unnecessaiy killing of ani- 
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Blais aed birds. Fish and game laws regulate 
this so-called sport, while oiir conservation laws 
apply to the destruction of forests. The com- 
mandment does not specify. It merely says: 
'^Thoa shalt not kilL^^ 

Upon the seventh commandment are based the 
statutes covering human deportment. All otir 
marriage and divorce laws, and laws against im- 
morality are founded upon it. 

^'Thou shalt not steal.” The laws against 
theft are well-known. The ten commandments 
do not include arson^ — ^the setting of lire. But 
this might well come under the head of stealing, 
because it results in forcibly depriving another of 
his property, thus causing a loss. So, too, is an 
injury to any of his possessions. 

‘^Thou shalt not bear false witness.” One of 
our most important laws is the requirement of 
an oath upon giving testimony, written or oral, 
and the violation of that oath is punishable by 
imprisonment or fine. Our laws against slander 
and libel are stringent. One cannot make false 
statements against his neighbor without incur- 
ring the wrath of the law. 

The third commandment is closely related to 
the ninth, for false testimony means a broken 
oath — ^the taking of the Lord’s name in vain. 

The Lord appears to have laid great stress on 
stealing, because He has further said, ^^Thou 
shalt not covet.” Coveting is stealing with the 
mind, and if not curbed, may lead to the actual 
theft of the thing so coveted. So, while we can- 
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not by law forbid a man’s thoughts, wt can curb 
the irst outward show. The commandment it- 
self goes only a little farther. 

Thus we see that out of the ten commandments 
given on Mount Sinai have developed the iii 3 aiad 
of laws ivhich govern this, and every other Chris- 
tian nation, today. If we conscientiously strive 
to obey these ten laws in all their phases, we 
need never fear that the hand of Justice will 
bring us to account for any act. 


Presentation of Gift to a Departing Clergyman 

(By One of the Congregation) 

We know not whether to rejoice or be sad to- 
day. Selfishly, we grieve that you and your 
family are going from among us ; but at the same 
time we rejoice that the value of your labors 
here has been recognized elsewhere, and that 
you have been called into a wider field, where 
your talents as a preacher of the Gospel, and 
your exemplary Christian life, will bear greater 
fruit. 

But we wish to assure you that in these 
^'green fields and pastures new’’ to which you 
are going, your flock will not follow their shep- 
herd with greater devotion than we of 

Church have followed you here. We hope that 
you will ever remember pleasantly your sojourn 
among us, and will find occasion to visit us from 
time to time. 
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And now^ on behalf of joiir congregation, I 
have the pleastire of presenting to joii a parting 
gift. We wish you to accept it as a tohen of the 
affection and respect we shall ever hold for you. 
With it go our warmest wishes for your con- 
tinued success, and for the health and happiness 
of yourself and your family. 


Charity Bazaar 

( Opening' Address) 

**And the greatest of these is charity.” The 
new version, as you know, interprets the word 
to mean “love” — ^love for our fellow men. Most 
of us would prefer to be the recipi^t of love 
rather than the object of charity. 

It doesn’t matter what creed we follow, or to 
what church we belong. Every true Christian 
has the same objective — ^to do good, to relieve 
suffering, to bring happiness. There is a beau- 
tiful old song, the words of which have a deep 
meaning : 

go to your church 
And III go to mine, 

But let’s walk along together.” 

Could th^e possibly be a better motto for a 
charitable movement? It is the basic principle 
on which all crmis and all religions must be 
founded. We must walk along together, if we 
are to r^ch the same goal. 
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A charity bazaar appeals to us because we ar^ 
all working' together and can see the ■tangible evi- 
dence of our joint labors. And usually this method 
is successful in coaxing reluctant dollars from 
their secret hiding places. A story, which I hope 
does not apply in this case, is told of an eminent 
clergyman who was sometimes guilty of giving 
an unintentional twist to his words. His congre- 
gation had been endeavoring, unsuccessfully, to 
raise by contribution the annual interest on the 
mortgage. In his final appeal, the good man an- 
nounced: “I need not say here how much this 
church stands in need of immediate funds. We 
have tried to obtain this in the customary way, 
and have tried honestly. Now we will see what a 
bazaar will do.” 

In this rather prosaic age, we go about even a 
charity bazaar in a business-like way. We must, 
in order to secure results. First, we organize the 
labor — certain ones solicit funds ; ' others solicit 
food and clothing; while still others work with 
their hands in preparing the needed articles, or 
in designing and decorating the place. Many 
hours have been given freely to this noble work; 
hours of great sacrifice to those making the dona- 
tions. All this seems pure business, but behind 
it lies the love of humanity, the love for our suf- 
fering brothers and sisters whom we wish to 
help. 

And what shall I say of the fair sellers of the 
articles? Who of us is so hard of heart that he 
will not succumb to the combined inducements 
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of charming persuasion and a worthy cause? 
That the results will amply Justify ottr hopes and 
provide a rich harvest, no one can doubt. 

The work is finished, the stage is set, the ac- 
tors are in position. Go, now, my friends, give 
for siveet charity^s sake, taking your pay in the 
bright glances, the charming presence of oiir 
workers, and the consciousness of a good deed 
well done. The Good Book says that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. See to it that 
you are blessed above ail men today. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 
(By One of the Leaders) 

There are about half a hundred Protestant 
denominations in the United States, and only one 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It seems 
to me that in that statement lies a great lesson. 
If young men from all these creeds can join to- 
gether in a common cause, can work in harmony 
for the physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
training of men and boys throughout the world, 
what marvelous results could be accomplished 
by the uniting of the churches themselves. But 
the world is not yet ready for the millenium. If 
the time ever does come, I am sure it will be 
found that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has played a leading part in the movement. 

Our association is one of the few outside the 
church which has religion as its foundation, and 
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it is a practical reli^on, one which can be used 
in all oiir business, social and educational affairs. 
Our cause is a noble one, and our program of 
activities has won the admiration of the world. 

Let us remember that as a part of this organ- 
ization, it is our duty to advance its cause by our 
zeal in its work, our exemplary conduct, and our 
practical Christianity, The eyes of the world are 
upon us. Therefore let us bear in mind that any 
un-Christian act or speech on our part reflects 
upon our Association, and to that extent retards 
the progress of Christianity. 


Young Women’s Christian Association 

(By a Member of the Organisatiofi) 

This is the age of specialized organization. 
^‘Let’s start a club” seems to be the popular slo- 
gan of the American people. Scarcely a person 
but is a member of several organizations, to 
which they must give much of their time, thought 
and labor, often to the detriment of their own 
aflFairs. 

In this hodge-podge of clubs, fraternities, as- 
sociations and societies, there are some very 
worthy organizations to which it is a privilege to 
belong, but also there are many which lead a 
worse than useless existence. 

It is therefore gratifying to know that there 
is one institution at least which is devoted whole- 
heartedly to serving its members and to follow- 
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ing the teaching's of Christianity. It is a sad 
fact that with the advent of the radio and the 
automobile, people are getting- more and more 
away from the idea of observing the Sabbath by 
church attendance. Especially is this true of 
the Sunday evening service. 

A young matron who had moved into a fash- 
ionable New York district attended the services 
of a nearby church the first Sunday evening after 
her arrival. As she left the church, a vestryman 
shook hands with her and thanked her for 
coming. 

"We do not get many out on Sunday night,” 
he said. 

"So I noticed,” the new-comer replied. "In 
fact, there were so few present that every time 
the rector said ‘Dearly Beloved’ I blushed.” 

It seems that here is a field where, by per- 
suasion and our own example, we can aid in 
bringing religion back to its proper place in the 
home. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
has stood the test of time. Nearly a hundred 
years has proved that its foundation is sound, ils 
purposes commendable. The service it has roi- 
dered to the young women of our country and to 
the nation itself is splendid- For this reason we 
who BTC members must feel that it is incumbent 
upon us to exert everyeffortin behalf of this great 
enterprise. 

Each year a program is laid out by our leaders 
for the advancement of our organization and the 
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assistance and happiness of young women who 
either have no home, or who are absent tempo- 
rarily from it. In all the world there is no more 
laudable object. If we can proYide these girls 
with a home — z real home, not a lx>ardiiig-hoiise 
• — ^and can aid in their physical, social, intellect- 
ual and spiritual development, the Yonng 
Women’s Christian Association will be fulfilling 
the purpose of its existence. 

To do this "we need the co-operation of every 
loyal member. Let tis keep in mind the assist- 
ance %ve have received, or are receiving, and pass 
it on to others. Time and labor expended here 
are a wonderful investment, from which we will 
receive a large return of satisfaction and happi- 
ness. 


Presentation of a Flag to Boy Scouts 

(By a Leading Ckizen) 

I thihe: it is the desire of every boy to belong 
to a club or society; to have some interest in 
which the grown folks do not participate. This 
perfectly natural desire has been met by the or- 
ganization known as the Boy Scouts of America. 
Not only does this Association bind the boys to- 
gether, but it has for its object other commend- 
able purposes, such as the preservation of health, 
building of character, and service to others. Be- 
ing non'Sectarian, it is open to boys from all 
creeds, although frequently the formation of a 
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troop is sponsored by some charch in tlie com- 
uranity. 

As all the boys, and some of the elders, know, 
the Boy Scoats were organized in February 
1910. The fact that in this comparatively short 
time half a million boys have become enrolled 
tinder the Scout banner, testifies to its popularity. 

There is nothing secret about the organization, 
or the pledge which a boy assumes. He prom- 
ises on his honor to do his duty to God and his 
country and obey the Scout law; to help other 
people at all times; to keep himself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight. If 
he fulfills this obligation, he cannot fail to achieve 
the highest type of manhood. 

The Boy Scouts have already rendered serv- 
ices of inestimable value to the nation, and I am 
sure will continue to do so. Let us give them 
our most hearty support. 

But no organization which wears a uniform is 
complete without a United States flag. A flag is 
the one thing needed to add the spirit of patriot- 
ism, of loyalty, of proper pride in their work. 
Knowing this, the good people of this village (or 
vicinity) feel that the time has arrived for our 
Boy Scouts to have a flag of their own, and on 
behalf of these good friends and the committee 
who made the purchase, I am happy to present 

to Troop of the Boy Scouts of 

America this emblem of their country. 

As it floats over your camp, or at the head of 
your parades, may it inspire you to greater 
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loyalty to truth, to a keener desire for service, 
and to deeper love for your country. It is a pre- 
cious emblem. Guard it with loving care. 


Response 

(By the Scout Master) 

To say that we are delighted to own this beau- 
tiful American flag but feebly expresses our feel- 
ings. I think you can see the joy reflected in the 
face of every boy who wears a uniform. It will 
certainly prove an inspiration in our work. I 
think there is nothing which so fills one with 
patriotic pride as being intrusted with the flag of 
our country. You may be sure that we will 
guard it well. Every Scout has longed for a flag, 
and I am sure that the troop will be much 
happier and more enthusiastic with this emblem 
floating over them. 

As most of you know Troop was 

organized in (Here state date of organ- 

ization, membership, important events, and plans 
for the future.) 

All this will be easier because of your loyal 

support and co-operation. On behalf of 

Troop, therefore, I accept this beautiful flag and 
tbank you for your kindness. We will show our 
appreciation by renewed efforts to fulfill the pur- 
pose for which we were organized. 
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is my joy in life to find 
At every turning of the road, 

The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help me onward with my load; 

And since I have no gold to give, 

And love alone must make amends. 

My only prayer is, while I live — 

‘God make me worthy of my friends/ ” 
— F, D, Shermm. 





Engagemmt 

(By a Guest) 

** ^Tis love that makes the world go ^roiind.*^ 
The man who wrote that line was philosopher as 
well as poet, for the words are almost literally 
true. Most of the great achievements in the 
world are directly traceable to the influence and 
inspiration of love. 

Sometimes we smile a little over the senti- 
mentality of lovers, but I want to assure our 
young friends that we are not laughing at them. 
Our smiles are but expressions of pleasure over 
their happiness, or possibly are called forth by 
memories of our own. Of course, they must now 
and then be the subject of jests — that’s their ini- 
tiation into the first degree of married life. 

Love has a curious effect on different people. 
It makes cowards of some, poets of a few, and 
fools of others. Shortly after their marriage a 
young wife found her husband burning the let- 
ters he had written her during their courtship. 
She called him a heartless wretch and asked if he 
didn’t have any sentiment at all. 

‘^I’m doing this for your sake, my dear,” he 
replied. “I’m tr3ring to fix things so that if I 

asi 
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die, nobody can dispute mj will oo tlie grounds 
of insanity/" 

Love even makes thieves out of some of us. 
llany a man has received a life sentence for steal- 
ing a kiss. 

Ycti have seen the beautiful stringed instru- 
ment with which an ancient lover wooed the lady 
of his heart. Love-making is just the same today 
as in those olden times, when the Greek girl sat 
all the evening listening to a lyre. 

‘"Man/" declared the old-fashioned preacher, 
‘"is a ivorm."" “And/" said a little man who was 
occupying a small space in a rear pew, “woman 
is the early bird/" 

The question has often been raised, “Should a 
woman take her husband’s name?*" “Why not?” 
asked a satirist, “She takes everything else/' 

It is a curious thing the tvay two people are 
drawn together by a love which endures through 
the years long after youth has fled. “Darling, 
will you love me when I'm old and ugly?” in- 
quired a pretty girl of her sweetheart. “Dear- 
est,” he replied tenderly, “you may grow older, 
but you will never grow uglier.” 

A very pretty girl once explained, ‘"The Lord 
made us beautiful and dumb. Beautiful so men 
would love us. Dumb so we would love them.” 

Dan Cupid, the mischievous god of love, has 
long been given credit for bringing about en- 
gagements. I will try to tell you in verse how 
this famous little hunter performed his trick in 
this particular case : 
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"Cupid one day went a-hunting, 

With a quiver full of darts ; 

In the fragrant fields of Romance, 

Hunting for defenseless Hearts. 

“Soon he found behind the Iash« 

Of a maiden’s laughing eyes 

Just the Hart that he was sedcing — 

Drew his bow, and claimed the prize 

“Not content, he sought anoAer, 

This time one in manly breast ; 

Aimed wiA care his dadly wapon, 

And Ae arrow Ad Ae test 

“Then he jomed Ae two tt^eAer 
WiA Love’s gleaming, golda chain; 

And aA Hart, so bound and helpless. 

Feds Ae oAer’s joy and pain. 

“And Ae god of love rejmces 
O’er Ae mischief he has done ; 

For his victims have surrendered, 

And will henceforA bat as one.” 

We congratulate our young friends and wish 
them much joy. Doubtless all their golden 
dreams will not come true, but they will be the 
happier for having dreamed. 

Note: The above poem can be used as an ei^agement 
amiouncemmt, with a slight change in the second and Aird 
verses to include Ae names of Ae young coupk. 
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Response 

(By the Pmue) 

I AM glad that you are here this evening, be- 
cause a man is never real certain that the girl 
means, until the public announcement has 

been made, I heard recently of a young lady 
who received a letter saying: ‘‘Dear Sweetheart 
— Please forgive my absent-mindedness- I pro- 
posed to you last night, but I have forgotten 
whether you said 'jts* or '' 

"'Dear Mr. Brown,’" she replied, “I knew I said 
"no" to someone last evening, but had forgotten 
who it was.” 

My financee and I have felt that nothing, ex- 
cept the actual wedding, could transpire which 
would add to our happiness. But your presence 
here this evening, the gifts you have showered 
upon us, your sincere good wishes for our future 
happiness, and your evident kind regard for us 
have added immeasurably to our joy. We real- 
ize now, what we did not realize before, that 
people cannot shut themselves from the world 
and be truly happy. They must have the sjma- 
pathy and interest and love of friends to make 
them perfectly contented. 

We wish to assure you of our grateful appre- 
ciation of your goodness, and to express the hope 
that when we are established in our own home, 
we may have you often as our guests. 
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Wedding 

(By a Guest) 

Masriagb lias often been likened to a partner- 
ship. To my mind it is more like a closed cor- 
poration. in which outsiders take no stock. 

The first step in forming such an organization 
is to obtain the license, or certificate of incor- 
poration. In order to do this, there must be two 
signers to the application, and two good consti- 
tutions. 

The next step is the election of officers, and 
here great care should be used. The husband 
mtist always be the president, never the vice- 
president. He should never let the word *Vice^^ 
become associated in any way with his title. The 
wife should be the secretary. This gives her the 
opportunity of looking after all correspondence. 
She should also be the treasurer, and the chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

As for the lesser offices, the husband may be 
the business manager, and the wife the book- 
keeper. The set of Ixjoks over which she has 
charge should consist of the bank-book, the 
check-book, the pocket-lx>ok, the engagement- 
book, and possibly a diary. She should also be 
the purchasing agent. 

Of course the corporation will issue stock. The 
bulk of this should be divided equally between 
the two members, after a substantial portion has 
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been set aside for future minor purposes, say ten 
shares for each minor. 

The assets of the corporation should consist 
of a building fund, an insurance investment, suffi- 
cient love and respect to serve as a depreciation 
reserve, a reasonable amount of good-will, and 
an income at least equal to operating expenses. 
Care should be taken not to have too many liquid 
assets. 

My friends, you have the foundation for a most 
successful corporation. The personnel cannot 
be excelled, and it is apparent that your consti- 
tutions are sound. You have no Z^j-Iaws as yet, 
but smiling faces assure me of agreeable 
laws."*^ But here, please accept a bit of advice. 
Never try to amend your ‘^in-Iaws/^ Let well 
enough alone. 

But I do have a few rules which I want to 
pass on to the bride, with the assurance that if 
she will follow them closely she will retain for- 
ever the admiration of her husband. They are 
as follows: 

Register attention when your husband is tell- 
ing stories to callers, but never attempt to tell 
one yourself in his presence. 

Remember to speak once in a while in admira- 
tion of his masterful way with the radio and to 
wonder how he does it. 

Ask him to fix the electric washing machine 
just as if you thought he really could. 

When you call for him at his office with the 
car, always slide out of the driver’s seat. 
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With this excellent foundatioiiy I am sure this 
new corporation will meet with success; that 
life’s ticker will always quote its stcx:k at far 
abo¥€ par; and that the future return on your 
investment of love^ loyalty, ambition and energy, 
ivill be a vast amount of happiness, as well as a 
goodly share of material success. 


Wading 

(By a Guest) 

From the day that Adam and Eve turned their 
backs on the Garden of Eden, it has been the 
firm belief of all newly wedded people that they 
have regained the Paradise so lost by our first 
parents. To them, as they stand on the moun- 
tain peak of their happiness, overlooking the 
promised land of the bright future, comes the 
belief that the gates are opening again. 

And so they are, for the Garden of Eden lies in. 
our own hearts, secured by a lock and key. A 
lock is a symbol of many things. First of all, it 
means a hidden place, the secrets of which can be 
made known only to the fortunate possessor of 
the key. What does this particular locked Gar- 
den contain? We know it holds, among other 
things, much love and happiness. It may also 
contain anxiety and sorrow. But whatever else 
the possessors of the key may find, they will find 
life. To abide in the Garden, even for a short 
time, is to have truly lived. 
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For you wlio are just entering this paradise, 
mx wish only joy. If sorrow must come, may its 
presence he so transient as to cause but a slight 
cloud in your sky of happiness. We know that 
treasure is there and we are sure that you will 
find it. 

This 'wonderful moment has come to you. You 
behold the gates opening. For an instant those 
of us who are privileged to stand with you on 
the mountain peak, catch a glimpse of this Para- 
dise through your shining eyes, and it gives us 
a new interest in life. When the gates clang shut, 
we on the outside, who have no Paradise of our 
own, will go away with the firm determination to 
visit a locksmith forthwith, and have a key fitted 
to the lock of our hearts, so that we may deliver 
it to another in exchange for a similar key. Thus 
will we find our own Paradise, and hang out a 
‘%o admittance” sign. 


Response 

(By the Bridegroom) 

I Film myself tonight in a position to sympa- 
thize with the man who missed his train on his 
wedding day and in the excitement telegraphed 
his bride: "Do not marry till I come.” 

I feel that a coherent reply from a newly mar- 
ried man is too much to expect. To assume the 
obligations of a husband and make a speech on 
the same day is more than I would he capable 
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of, 'were it not for the fact that I fee! blessed 
above most men. 

Then, too, when one has |K>sed as a sort of 
hero for several months, it would not do to let 
one’s wife know so soon that her idol is made of ^ 
ordinary clay. So I will confine my remarks to 
an expression of our appreciation of your kind 
'wishes, your gifts, and the real friendship xvhich 
prompts yoti to be here today. When 
settled in our home, we shall feel that it is not 
complete until all of our friends here gathered 
have shared it with us. 


House-Warming 

(By a Guest) 

There is something wrong with the man or 
vroman who does not want a home. Circum- 
s'tances may make it necessary or expedient for 
certain people to live in semi-public places, and 
they bravely tell the world that they prefer this 
mode of living; but there comes a time when 
deep dowm in their hearts they long for a home 
of their own, a place where they can set up their 
Im^es et penaies and extend a welcome to their 
fiiends- 

Every person should be proud of his home, 
whether it be an apartment or a mansion. It is 
the one thing in the world more than any other 
which is his, and to which he can bring his 
friends. But when a home is as new and delight- 
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ful in all wa3'-s as this, we rejoice with the owners 
and are grateful for the opportunity of sharing 
their hospitality. 

When primitive man won his wife with a club, 
and dragged her home by the hair of her head, 
the cave to which he brought her was merely a 
shelter from wild beasts and the elements. But 
even so, it was a home, to which he came at night 
with a feeling that it was his. And down through 
the ages man’s home has ever been his castle, 
always hospitably open to his friends, but a place 
to which no enemy dared come. The law has 
recognized his desire and his need, and has pro- 
tected the home even from his own acts. 

It is regrettable that all homes cannot be 
happy. A pastor who was striving to bring peace 
and harmony into a disrupted household, said to 
the long-suffering wife, “Have you tried heaping 
coals of fire on his head?” 

“No,” the unhappy woman replied, “but I tried 
hot water once.” 

I would like to give you my recipe for a happy 
home. It is a recipe which I have seen tried a 
number of times, and it never fails. Take one 
enclosure, walled and roofed, large or small ; add 
one man, one woman, and several children of 
assorted sizes; surround by green grass, flowers 
and trees if possible, although this is not neces- 
sary; add furniture and a moderate amount of 
money; if desired, a spicing of dogs, cats and 
birds may be added; garnish with a large circle 
of friends and pour over the whole a generous 
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measure of love and mutual understanding. This 
will give you something that can be served at 
all times, to everyone, and the supply, like the 
widow’s mite, will never grow less. 

We congratulate our host and hostess, and 
hope that they will ever find happiness and con- 
tentment in this beautiful new home of theirs. 


Response 

(By the Husband) 

It gives my wife and myself great pleasure to 
welcome you to our new home. We are glad 
that you like it, for we hope to have you here 
often. While we have experienced much of joy 
in procuring this new abode, ancj arranging our 
belongings to our, possibly I should say my 
wife’s, satisfaction, nevertheless we felt that 
something was lacking. That something, we 
decided, was the approval of our friends. We 
wished to have our new home dedicated by 
your smiles, because we knew that it would not 
be complete until we could associate jan with it. 
Edgar Guest has expressed this thought so beau- 
tifully in his poem ‘‘To Our Guest,” that I am 
going to repeat the verses to you : 

‘'Since we have had you for a guest, 

You cannot go away, 

Within this room which offered rest 
Forever you shall stay. 
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^'And though you pack your leather case 
And tuck your things inside, 

Always the smile upon your face 
Shall here with us abide. 

''Henceforth whenever we shall chat 
Our talk this way shall run : 

There is the chair where once you sat 
When one glad day was done. 

"There is the room where once you slept. 
And we shall find this true 
That all that you have touched has kept 
Some subtle thought of you. 

^'Yes, here forever you must dwell, 

As part of us you stay. 

And though too soon you say farewell. 
You do not go away.” 


A Toast to Our Host and Hostess 
(By a Guest) 

As I look around me I see reflected in your 
faces a sentiment which I am sure I can interpret 
correctly. The feeling reflected there is one of 
enjoyment in social communion, satisfaction in 
a most delightful entertainment, and joy in the 
hospitality of our host and hostess. We know 
we were invited because they like us and wanted 
us to share the pleasures of their charming home, 
and we reciprocate the feeling to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

I am not going to burden your ears with a 
soeech. You are in no mood to have your mind 
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distracted from the delights of the present mo- 
ment. I am merely going to propose a toast, in 
which I am sure you will all be happy to join me : 

Health, happiness and prosperity to our host 
and hostess. May we always be at hand when 
their generous hospitality prompts them to an- 
other entertainment of this character. 


Response 

(By the HoM) 

My wife signals me to reply to your delightful 
toast. I know she could do it far more grace- 
fully than I, but I must preserve my dignity as 
head of the house — at least in public. 

If you have enjoyed this occasion, the knowl- 
edge of that fact doubles our own pleasure. To 
gather around us a few choice friends, to make 
them feel at home, to provide them with a pleas- 
ant entertainment, is to us the keenest enjoy- 
ment. Such an occasion adds zest to life, leaves 
a pleasant memory of faces and voices to cher- 
ish, and creates a desire to keep in closer touch 
with those for whom we hold so kind a regard. 

My wife and I appreciate your presence here 
tonight, the kind words you have spoken, and 
above all, the assurance of your loyal friendship. 
A toast, then, to you, my friends, to your con- 
tinued good will, and to your happiness and pros- 
perity. 
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Wedding Anniversary 

(By a Guest) 

It is not unnstial for a man and his wife to 
observe some of the period wedding anniversaries. 
It looks well in the society columns to say that 
Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So entertained in celebra- 
tion of their Crystal, or Silver, or Golden Wed- 
ding. It has a sort of affluent sound. In some 
cases the married couple are rather proud of the 
fact that they have been able to stay married so 
long. And then look at the presents they receive. 

But when two people have been so happy that 
they want some of their friends to help them cele- 
brate any old anniversary, then we know that 
their marriage has been a success. Even the 
most skeptical misanthrope could not see these 
two smiling faces and doubt the evidence of their 
happiness. 

It seems to be human nature to give publicity 
to unhappy events. We constantly read or hear 
about the conjugal misery of Mr. and Mrs. Black, 
but not a word is ever said or written regarding 
the happiness of Mr. and Mrs. White. Probably 
this is because so many people like to tell their 
troubles to the world. 

A friend of mine says he has solved the prob- 
lem of how to get along with his wife and at the 
same time have the last word. Sounds like a 
paradox. After the argument has waxed furi- 
ously for some time, all he has to do is to say, 



Occasionally, some third person is to Mame 
for a quarrel, like the office boy who -was in- 
structed to admit no one to the president’s office 
during- a conference. 

"What if they say it is irery important, or that 
they have an appointment,” he asked. 

"Tell them that’s what they all say,” said the 

boss. 

Soon after the conference was under way the 
president’s wife appeared* She was informed 
that an interview was impossible. "But I’m his 
wife,” she told the resointe lad at the door. 

"Oh, that’s what they all say,” explained the 
boy. 

That took some explaining on the part of the 
president when he reached home. 

Almost every one feels competent to give ad- 
vice on how to live happily though married. 
Some contend that if the wife would take a course 
in domestic silence it might help some, or if the 
husband would learn not to do that most aggra- 
vating of all things, smile in his sleep. 

But there is no fixed rule to go by — Samson 
got into trouble because he had Ms hair cut, and 
Absolom got into trouble because he didn’t. 
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Response 
(By the Husband) 

I PRESUME it is incumbent upon me as head of 
the house to reply to your words of congratula- 
tion. Yes, we still keep up the pretense of my 
being the head of the house— when we are away 
from home or have company. Not but what my 
wife could say as appropriate words — and more 
of them. Possibly some of you have heard the 
story of the white horse? No? Well, I’ll repeat 
it for the benefit of those who really haven’t 
heard it 

A farmer, to prove his contention that every 
married woman was the real boss, offered to take 
a load of chickens down a certain street in town, 
leaving a chicken at each place where it was con- 
ceded that the wife was the head of the house; 
and if a place were found where the woman ad- 
mitted that her husband was the boss, to leave 
one of his horses, either the black one or the 
white one. The plan was carried out with the 
result that his load of chickens was soon nearly 
exhausted. Finally he came to a place where 
both the husband and the wife conceded that 
John was the head of the house. “All right,” 
said the farmer, “I promised that such a man 
should have one of my horses. Which one will 
you take?” John replied, “I will take the white 
one.” “No you won’t,” cried his wife, “you'll 
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take tlie Mack oneN take neittier,” said 

the farmer, firmly, '^you’ll take a chicken.” 

Wei!, in spite of the fact, or maybe because of 
it, that my wife is the real power behind the 
throne, we have been very happy ever since I 
promised to be her husband — I mean ever since 
she promised to be my wife. Yon know how it 
is, boys, we still maintain the fiction that men 
propose, but I would never in the world have 
found courage to ask her to marry me, if she 
hadn’t indicated beforehand what the answer 
would be. It’s like working one of those prob- 
lems we used to have at school. You remember 
the long list of them in the old arithmetics? 
Well, if we turned over to the back of the book 
and found the answer, which we weren’t sup- 
posed to do but always did, it wasn’t hard to 
solve the problem. 

But I assure you, if I had it to do over again, 
I would follow the same course, I can under- 
stand the answer given by Joseph H. Choate, at 
one time our ambassador to England, when asked 
who he would prefen to be if he could not be 
himself. Without hesitation, he replied, ‘"WeE, 
if I couldn’t be myself, I should prefer to be Mrs. 
Choate’s second husband.” 

But seriously, we are delighted to have you 
here. We are truly celebrating what we con- 
sider a very happy event. Life has been kind to 
us by giving us each other (children, If there are 
any), and you, our very good friends. 
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Wooden Wedding 
(By a Guest) 

When one receives an invitation to a wedding 
whether it be the original, or merely a carbor 
copy like the present one, the first thought is ol 
an appropriate gift. For we are a gift-loving 
people. We like to show our happiness at the 
good fortune of others by showering them with 
presents. A carrying out of the Biblical rule — 
to him who hath shall be given. 

Over the last few centuries there has grown 
up the custom of dividing married life into peri- 
ods of longer or shorter duration — five, ten, fif- 
teen, twenty-five, fifty years — ^and making gifts 
appropriate to the various anniversaries. You 
will notice that the celebrations come closer to- 
gether in the beginning and farther apart as time 
goes on. The reason for this is apparent. The 
first anniversaries are to celebrate the fact that 
the couple have been able to live together for a 
certain length of time; theJater ones are to cele- 
brate the fact that ioth have lived for that period, 
the assumption being that if they are both living, 
they are together. 

Starting with paper as a gift for the first anni- 
versary, the fifth is wood, the tenth tin, the fif- 
teenth crystal, the twenty-fifth silver, and the 
fiftieth gold. The idea being, you see, that the 
gifts increase in value as the possibility of their 
being given at all decreases. That was an ad- 
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mirable Idea of the man who invented the sys- 
tem. At least the theory was good, for |mper 
sounds like the cheapest of gifts, with wood a 
close second. The originator evidently over- 
looked the fact that the scrap of paper might be 
a check for a million dollars. And as for wood, 
a gift might be anything from a potato masher 
to a three-story frame house, or a sea-going 
yacht- Practically all house-furnishings come 
under that head. A radio, a dining-room set, or 
a '‘baby grand,” not a grand baby, are all made 
of wood. Just as an automobile might be an 
appropriate gift for a tin wedding. 

So if the original idea was to make the gifts 
for the earlier weddings inexpensive, they reck- 
oned without their host — ^and hostess. Doubtless 
when the idea originated, a cord of wood would 
have been appropriate, inexpensive and accepta- 
ble. 

I understand that our hostess makes delicious 
pie, therefore possibly the most acceptable gift 
for her would be a rolling-pin, for I am sure the 
first one must be worn out, if our host has had 
pie and his other just desserts during the past 
five years. 

Five years is a long enough time for a man and 
woman to know whether or not the partnership 
they have formed is a success. From the smiles 
on the faces of our host and hostess tonight, and 
from the fact that we have been invited here to 
help them celebrate, we are assured that this was 
no "trial marriage,” but the real thing. The 
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*^triaF’ passed long ago, and they are now cheer- 
fnily serving their life sentence. 

Any of onr young friends who are hesitating 
to take the decisive step should be encouraged 
by the splendid example of our friends. We are 
all glad to share their happiness tonight, and 
join in wishing them many times five years of 
wedded bliss. May their life be like a tree — ^the 
original wood — ^firmly planted in a prosperous 
land, growing ever upward toward their hearts" 
desire, branching with prosperity and happiness, 
and laden with the fruit of success. And may 
we all be here to help them gather the harvest 
from year to year. 


Response 

(By the Husband) 

My wife and — ^that"s a whole lot easier to 
say that it was five years ago — my wife and I 
appreciate your presence — both kinds. We will 
enjoy the one tonight to the fullest extent, and 
the others for a long time to come. 

We did not invite you to help us celebrate for 
the sake of your gifts, however, or even for your 
society, much as we enjoy that. We invited you 
because we have reached the fitrst milestone in 
our journey through married life, and we wanted 
to tell you that we have traveled over a beautiful 
country. The weather has been fine — a small 
storm or two, a few clouds, but mostly sunshine. 
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Tlie road lias led up a few steep grades, around a 
few dangerous curves, but there have been no 
detours or wash-outs. Our engine is ivorking 
well, we have a good car, enough fuel to last 
until the next filling-station appears around the 
bend. We have a reliable road map, and wt 
know where 'iveVe going. 

The other night my wife, feeling very serious 
after an tmnsiially tiring day, asked me if I would 
marry again if she should die. I didn^t know 
what to say. Now, I put it to you married men, 
W’hat would you have answered? If I had said, 
*Why certainly, my dear,’^ she would have 
thought me unduly anxious; if I had replied, 
‘'Never again/* she -wouldn^t have liked that 
either. So I used tact and said, 'T should die, 
if ^^ou did, darling.*^ And for some strange rea- 
son that seemed to please her. 

So m}" advice to all my unmarried friends is to 
get a license, a supply of gas, a good road map — ^ 
and use tact. 


Tin Wedding 

(By a Guest) 

Here are two people so pleased with what 
married life has brought them that today they 
are seeking the services of a tinsmith to solder 
anew the links that have held so successfully for 
ten years. And we, who have been invited to 
assist at this ceremony, congratulate them and 
express the wish that each decade will the 
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same conteatment and happiness which is mani- 
fest tonight^ and which makes their faces as 
bright and shining as a piece of new tin. 

We ordinarily feel that tin is a very cheap metal. 
As a matter of fact, no one does it justice. It 
has many virtues, the greatest of which is that it 
does not corrode or rust. In the far East, I am 
told, it is used for ornamental purposes. Doubt- 
less if it were a rare metal, we would value more 
highly its bright polished surface. It is largely 
used in combination with other metals. Why 
even the wedding bells which rang ten years ago 
today were twenty-two per cent tin, and those 
bells rang true. 

The other day I found a recipe for a perfect 
husband. For the benefit of some future Bene- 
dict I will give it to you. Take ten per cent good 
looks, fifteen per cent good nature, twenty-five 
per cent brains, and fifty per cent ‘'"tin.’’ That 
combination will make an alloy which nothing 
can tarnish, and which will bring eternal satisfac- 
tion to the fortunate girl. Such husbands, like 
the wedding bells, ring true. 

I have in mind a little verse that I am going 
to offer as a toast to our bride and groom : 

apparent the3?^ve been happy; 

They have proved that they were wise; 

We can read it in their faces, 

And thdr bright and shining eyes. 

^‘When they started on their jotimey 
Th^ were sure that th^ would win ; 

Now they’ve reached the ten-year milestone, 
Marked with shining blocks of tin. 
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wcVe hert to spe«i tliem onward; 
May eacli decade bring: a date 
M-lien we all can get together^ 

Jmt to lidp them cdebrate.^' 


Respcmse 

(By the Htisband) 

I DON^T nnderstand why a woman always rele- 
gates the public speaking to her husband. I 
suppose it is just her sense of fairness in wanting 
to even things op. That wise old Castilian King, 
Alphonso, once said : **To make a good marriage 
the husband should be deaf; the wife blind.” I 
assure yon, friends, my wife has been blind to 
all my faults, and I . . . Well, we have been very 
happy. 

One reason for this is that when we were first 
married we agreed that I should decide all major 
questions and my wife should decide all minor 
ones. The plan has worked admirably. We have 
been married ten years, and I am happy to say 
there have been no major questions. 

These shining new utensils which you have 
brought us are doubly acceptable. You see^ 
those we started out with have had pretty hard 
usage, while we were getting adjusted. They 
say that the first ten years is the hardest. Any- 
way, our wedding presents of this character are 
worn out, so we accept these joyfully in the hope 
that they will last another ten years. 

I heard a riddle a few days ago that I thought 
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was pretty good, so I decided to try it on my 
wife. When she came to meet me on my return 
home that night, I said, “Why am I like a mule?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied. “I know you are, 
but I don’t know why.” 

Women have absolutely no sense of humor. 

But joking aside, my wife and I are truly glad 
to have you help us celebrate this happy occasion. 
Far too many derogatory things have been said 
and written and sung about the marriage rela- 
tionship. Of course it is all in jest, for it seems 
to be human nature to joke about serious things 
rather than to grow sentimental. But I think 
my wife and I have proved to any skeptic that 
two people can live happily together for ten 
years, and be anxious and willing to renew their 
vows indefinitely. 


Crystal Wedding 
(By a Guest) 

There is nothing in nature which so inspires 
our wonder and admiration as the clear, pure 
beauty and smooth, symmetrical forms of crys- 
tals. Their purity is so marked that the expres- 
sion “pure as crystal” has become an adage. 

Crystals are the only inanimate things that 
grow. Year after year they add new angles and 
lines, but always they retain the same perfect 
form in accordance with nature’s plan. 
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Fifteen years of close association ha¥e crystal- 
lized the lives of our host and hostess into a 
beautiful, syminetrica! whole, and ive know from 
their bright, sparkling eyes and cheery smiles, 
that hom^ever many lines and angles may be 
added in the years to come, the development will 
contimie to be along the lines of a perfect crystal. 

We are happy to be here this evening and to 
share in their pleasure. A little poem occurs to 
me which seems appropriate to the occasion and 
also expresses the good wishes of the friends 
here assembled. 

'^Gazing Imck, we see a picture 
Of an eagar girl and boy^ 

Gayly IcxMng toward &e ftitiire, 

Klled with dreams of home and joy; 

Bravely joining Isands together. 

Facing dark and stormy weather. 

Sure that love wSl neva: doy. 

th^ travel on Lifers highway, 

Higher, broader grows the way, 

And they gather strength and cour^e^ 

Eager for each onning day; 

Tasting every joy and pleasure, 

Givoi them in genercms measure 
Bravdy casting care away. 

*T*3rat last th^ reach a station 
On their road as nmn and wife, 

Wh^e they stop to look around than, 

Ccmnting up the joys of life; 

ITia-e’s a pleasant la^ before tiiem, 

And lovers sun is shining o’er them. 

Giving strength for pain or strife. 
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we come with g^ifts well laden^ 

And with wishes bright and gaj. 

For these two so true and loyal f 
As we speed them on their way. 

May the years hold many treasures. 

May they bring both hedth and pleasures. 
Like this happy wedding day.” 


Response 

(By the Husband) 

My wife and I are powerless to make proper 
response to your words. "We do feel, however, 
that the joys which have come to us during the 
past fifteen years have been greatly enhanced 
because of your friendship. 

Fifteen years is a fair test to accord to any 
institution or agreement, and we consider our- 
selves fully competent today to say to our un- 
married friends, ^^Gk), thou, and do likewise.^' And 
please note the word likewise. By it we mean a 
like wise act, for marriage is surely the wisest act 
a man or woman can perform. 

I confess that many times it is carelessness on 
the part of the husband that causes trouble. A 
young husband who realized this and was also 
conscious that he had been rather neglectful on 
account of business cares, took a box of candy 
and some flowers home one night. ^‘Bessie,” he 
said, ‘'put on your best gown and well go to 
tiie theater/^ 

Instead of rejoicing, Bessie burst into tears. 
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"'It was b — bad enough to hzve the baby f — ^fall 
down stairs and to b— burn my hand," she 
sobbed, *‘b — bat to h — ^have y — ^yon come 
h — ^home intoxicated is t — too much." 

We are ready and hap^y today to renew oar ii»r- 
riag-e contract for another fifteen years, and to 
take an option for at least another thirty after 
that. The consideration mentioned in our orig- 
inal agreement was one thing only — ^I otc. Today 
we can enumerate many more — ^friendship, loy- 
alty, mutual respect, and mutual interest, all im- 
portant elements of a happy marriage. Without 
them love alrnie has a hard road to travel, and 
may starve to death on the way. 

This is indeed a joyous occasion for us. We 
are delighted to have our friends join in our cele- 
bration, for the most precious thing in the world 
is friendship — ^pure and clear as the crystal gifts 
which you have bestowed upon us. 


Silver Wedding 

(By a Guest) 

Fok the last week or so you have doubtless all 
been discussing the silver question — ^what pieces 
were appropriate for a silver wedding gift. The 
gold standard did not have a chance, and I'll 
wager sixteoi to one that the question was finally 
and properly settled hy the ladies, as all im- 
portant questions should be ; just as the first im- 
portant question was settled by our hostess. 
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I know jOH all remember that beatitiftil old 
verse : 

"The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 

And so, I turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the silver lining.” 

Now, it is not humanly possible for two people 
to live under one roof for twenty-five years with- 
out a few clouds to mar the sunshine of their 
happiness. But if such clouds have darkened 
the world for our friends, they have bravely 
turned them inside out, and we see only the silver 
lining reflected in their smiling faces tonight. 

Twenty-five years ago today, the friends who 
gathered to witness the marriage ceremony of 
our host and hostess, joined in wishing the youth 
and maiden much happiness and success. They 
doubtless had in mind material pleasures, wealth 
and position. But that is not the sole measure of 
success. 

To my mind, two people, with individual tastes, 
desires and inclinations, but with sufficient love 
for each other to bring these varying attributes 
into complete harmony; who are able, after 
twenty-five years of companionship, to gladly re- 
new their vows, have met with the fullest meas- 
ure of success. And I wish that all our young 
friends with modern ideas about marriage, could 
see the happy, contented faces which our host 
and hostess bring to their twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. 
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So we offer oiir gifts toaigfit w^ith gratitade 
for the fine example yon have set, with congratii- 
lations for the success you have made of your 
married life, and with many good ivishes for the 
future- May the silver lining of your clouds re- 
main untarnished until they change to gold* 


R^ponse 

(By the Husband) 

Were I a silver-tongued orator, or could I coin 
phrases at will, I might be able to tell you ade- 
quately of our pleasure at having this circle of 
friendly faces around us tonight, and our grati- 
tude for your gifts and words of congratulations. 

I thought twenty-five years ago that I knew 
the young girl who became my wife ; but, friends, 
I did not know one-half the sterling qualities 
which she possessed. There was no alloy, no 
plating, no imitation — only the pure metal in her 
heart and character. If any good has developed 
in me during this time, it is because of that; or 
possibly it is a mere reaction from the shining 
surface of her mind. 

One thing we have learned in our twenty-five 
years of companionship is that things bring more 
pleasure if shared with others. So we hope that 
you ivill, collectively and individually, come to 
us often and help us to enjoy the beautiful gifts 
you have bestowed upon us. 
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Golden Wedding 

(By a Guest) 

Fifty years ago today a bright-eyed boy and 
a sweet-faced girl, brave because of inexperience, 
hopeful and ambitious, and so filled with love for 
each other as to be willing to share cheerfully 
any hardship, took upon themselves the vows of 
matrimony, and entered the path which for fifty 
years has led them onward and upward until to- 
day they stand upon the very peak of their hap- 
piness. 

The way may have been rough and hard at 
times, the ascents steep, and the storms of worry 
may have swept around them. They may have 
passed through financial quicksands and mists of 
sorrow, but at all times they have had that cheer- 
ful companionship which has been ample com- 
pensation for the hardships. 

I wish that all those who scoff at matrimony, 
who pretend to believe that happy marriages do 
not exist, could be here today to see their words 
disproved. 

Our friends have seen many changes, political 
and material, since they entered upon their mar- 
ried life. Calico and' muslin have been replaced 
by silk, the oil lamp has given way to the electric 
light, the melodeon to the radio, the faithful 
horse and buggy to the auto and the airplane. 
Customs and manners are different. But they 
have adapted themselves to all these things and 
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liave found miicli happiness in the changing^ 
world. And this has been bccaase the love in 
their hearts remains the same, yesterday, today 
and forever. 

Speaking for all the friends gathered here this 
evening to cmjoy the hospitality of our host and 
hostess, I eKtend to them oiir heartiest congratu- 
lations and otir earnest wishes for many happy 
years to come. 


Response 

(By the Husband) 

I CAN hardly find words to express for my wife 
and myself our pleasure at your presence today 
and otir grateful appreciation of your frioidly 
words and beautiful gifts. » 

Contrary to the opinion of some, we can assure 
you that marriage is not a failure. We know it 
is not, and we have had quite a bit of experience. 
And I want to say to our young friends who 
have not had the courage to take the step, you do 
not know what you are missing. Do not delay, 
for if you wait too long, the pleasure of cele- 
brating your golden wedding will never come, 
and that is a prize worth winning. 

Again, my friends, we thank you. 
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Presentation of a Bouquet of Yellow Roses 
to a Bride of Fifty Years Ago 

(By a Guest) 

Roses play a great part in the life of a woman. 
Dainty pink ones first appear upon her cheek 
when, as a dimpled babe, she sleeps in her 
mother’s arms. They later blush to deeper red 
under the gaze of ardent love. 

With roses of purest white she is adorned 
when she gives her heart and hand to the chosen 
partner of her life, and she sees them again, 
dainty rose-buds, in the curled fingers of her 
first-bom, as he lies upon her breast. 

All through her life there are roses. Some- 
times, it is true, they harbor hidden thorns; 
sometimes they lie softly beside a still, beloved 
form; sometimes they bedeck the path of great 
Joy. But if she has love, always and always, 
there is around her the sweet fragrance of roses. 

And so, at last, she comes to that rare occa- 
sion, her golden wedding day, and we shower 
her with golden blossoms to show our love, and 
to make the story of the rose complete. 


Twmty-First Birthday 

(By a Guest) 

There are many important milestones along 
the road of life — ^the day of birth,»graduation day. 
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the wedding day — ^all of which mark great 
changes. Bat there is none so important as the 
twenty-first birthday, that longed-for day when 
the boy becomes a man. 

The day brings no idsible change. It is not a 
question of ptitting away childish things, or 
ceasing to speak as a child. A person may be a 
man in everything but years long before he 
comes of age, or the termination of his actual 
boyhood may be delayed for sometime thereafter. 
But the twenty-first birthday does, nevertheless, 
mark a real change, for on that day in the eyes 
of the law the boy becomes invested with all the 
rights conferred by the 'Constitution of the United 
States and the laws of his own state. From that 
time on, he, and he alone, is responsible for all 
Ms acts and obligations- He is the master of Ms 
destiny, and his life will henceforth be shaped 
by Ms own desires. 

Knorring the parents of onr young friend, the 
training he has had, and his ability and character, 
we predict for him a large measure of success. 
"We who are older know that he will meet many 
obstacles, that there will be trials and disapfx^int- 
ments, and possibly sorrow, but there will also 
be much of satisfaction and true happiness. The 
optimism and ambitions of youth will support 
Ms spirits until he reaches the goal of his desire. 

I recall a poem I used to recite that pictures 
Youth's Ambitions so beautifully that I should 
like to repeat one of the verses: 
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*U.ie stiotild he Ml o£ Ernest work. 

Our hearts tmdashed by fortune's frown; 
Let perseverance conquer fate, 

And merit seize the victor's crown; 

The battle is not to the strong, 

The race not always to the fieet, 

And he who seeks to pluck the stars 
Will Ic^e the jewels at his fe^” 


Response 

(To Birthday Congratidations) 

I THANK you, my friends, for the sentiments 
which you have expressed, your g:ood wishes, 
your advice, and your evident confidence in me 
and my ability to be a man. I am young-, I 
know, but time will cure that defect ; I lack ex- 
perience, but I doubt not that time will cure that, 
also; I have yet to learn the measure of my 
strength and ability to grasp and improve the 
opportanities which may come my way. But I 
have one thing of which I am very proud, and 
that is my circle of good friends and their kindly 
attitude toward me. 

It will be my earnest endeavor to live up to 
your expectations. Doubtless I shall never be 
rich or famous, but I shall try to follow the ad- 
vice contained in that inspiring poem of Douglas 
Mallock, in which he says : 

"If you can't be a highway, then just be a trad; 

K you can't be the sun be a star. 

For it isn't by size diat you win or you MI — 

Be the best of whatever 3rau are !” 
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My friends, I am sure that I will never be tlic 
highway, or the siin, but I wSi try to be the b€»t 
of whatever I am, so that yon may feel that your 
confidence in me has not been misplaced. 


Birtliday Annivarsary 

(By a Guest) 

Did yon ever Wonder why we congratulate a 
man upon the occasion of his birthday? Is it 
because for another year he has escaped the pit- 
falls of life, or is it because he is that much neaxtr 
the end? Is it because ^ch yi^r has added to 
his wisdom ? If this were true, many of ns would 
be very Solons in onr accumulate knowledge. 

No, it is none of these. We congratulate him 
because he is our friend, and we welcome an 
excuse for saying those things which are in our 
hearts the other three hundred and sixty-four 
days, but which we have had no chance to say or 
which our diffidence makes it hard to expr^s. 
So we take this opportunity to felicitate him on 
his past success, and to wish him happiness and 
prosperity for anotho* year. 

Time is peculiar. When we are young, the 
birthdays seem ages and ages apart, and the 
months betwem creep like a worn-out automo- 
bile. But as we grow older the pace increases, 
until it seems that Father Time will be arrested 
for speeding. Indeed the rate of speed varies 
almost dir^tly with our age. At ten, the 
months pass so slowly that ten miles an hour 
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seems an appropriate ^ait. There are so many 
things along the way which we wish to investi- 
gate. At forty we have increased to forty miles, 
the most enjoyable rate. We are exhilarated but 
not wearied. But at seventy the years glide past 
like a racing car — ^and there are no detours. 

But at whatever age, or rate of speed, we are 
progressing, we find much of interest along the 
way. In the early years, we enjoy the merry-go- 
rounds, the wayside inns with their jazz bands. 
Later, our eyes see the utilitarian possibilities 
through which we pass, the fertile valleys, the 
waterfalls with their latent power, the factories 
with their clouds of smoke. Later still, we are 
able to look past the billboards of trade and the 
clouds of commerce, to see the true beauty of 
life’s landscape. 

Our friend has passed another milestone on his 
journey. We have watched his progress thus far 
with great satisfaction and wish him a pleasant 
continuation of his trip. We hope that he will 
find few hills and no sand pits or washouts; but 
that his road will be smooth and straight, 
through beautiful scenery, with pleasant weather, 
delightful companions, plenty of gas, and a care- 
ful driver. 


Birthday Anniversary 

(By a Guest) 

There is one day in every year which belongs 
wholly to each of us, and to us alone, except 
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those iinforttmate ones who were bora on the 
twenty-ninth day of February. I have often felt 
sorry for them. ^ To go to bed at night at a cer- 
tain age, and ’wake up the next morning one year 
older, with no chance for a celebration — ^there's 
no romance in that. 

There is something queer about birthdays. 
When w^e are children, birthdays are eagerly 
looked forward to. They are second only to 
Christmas, Afteif we reach the pinnacle of 
twenty-one, we take less interest in them, except 
on special occasions like this. We even get to 
the point -where it isn’t considered tactful to 
mention birthdays. 

When, hoivever, we have safely passed the six- 
ties and seventies, birthdays come into thrir own 
again, and from then on they are of increasing 
importance. The neighbors begin to take inter- 
est, and the press sends clever young reporters 
to interview us and quotes what they say we 
said, and all our acquaintances congratulate us. 

Our friend is frankly celebrating another birth- 
day, and to us it is a very pleasant opportunity 
to partake of his generous hospitality, and to ex- 
tend to him our best wish'Cs mad felicitations. In 
fact, we would be willing to help him celebrate 
every birthday. 

*‘Then here's to our friaad on the day of his birth. 

May he always be glad of his visit to earth; 

May health, wealth and pleasure be his every year, 
With piraty of friends who will bring him good cheer.^ 
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Response 
(By the Host) 

My friends, you overwhelm me with your con- 
gratulations and g'ood wishes. One goes along* 
from day to day not dreaming* that he holds such 
a place in the hearts of his friends, until an 
occasion like this arises. 

A birthday is a man’s New Year’s day, the day 
on which he takes stock of the things that he has 
accomplished during the year just closed; when 
he inventories his assets and counts his liabili- 
ties; when he realizes his mistakes and makes 
new plans and resolutions for the future. And 
when an occasion like this offers, he counts his 
friends and finds them good. It is his own fault 
if he finds them otherwise. Friends are the 
greatest asset a man can have, and tonight I re- 
alize that I am rich. 

I value your interest and kind regard beyond 
price. Your investment in friendship may never 
bring you any return in a material way, but it 
will never bring you loss. It gives me pleasure 
to wish you the same success and happiness that 
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Birthday Anniversary of an Elderly Man 
(By a Guest) 

This is a most pleasant occasion, and I am 
happy to have the privilege o£ addressing yon on 
y0Hj;- birthday. 

Could yotir mother, when she first held yew in 
her arms, have looked down the span of years 
your life would encompass and have foreseen the 
marvelous changes to take place in the world 
during that period, she would have been afraid 
to set your feet upon the walk of life. 

The child of today accepts as a matter of 
course the things which to yon were miracles. 
Yes, miracle as great as those performed in the 
days of old. Yon have seen the tallow c^nidle 
change to the oil lamp, the gas burner, and the 
electric light. Yon have sem the saddle horse 
and covered wagon change to the railroad, the 
electric car, the automobile, the airplane and the 
submarine. Yon have seen the old melodeon and 
the tinkling spinet change to mechanical instru- 
ments, the graphaphone and the radio of today. 

You have witnessed the fall of empires, the 
changed map of the world, the triumphs of 
science. Yon have seen the prophecy of Tenny- 
son come true — ^those beautiful lines of Locksley 
Hall, where the poet says: 

I dipt into the future, far as htunan ^e could see. 
Saw the Visiem of the world, and all the wonder that 
wfwld he; 
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"Saw tlie li^vens HI! with commerce, argrosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilote of the purple twhlight, dropping down with costly 

And, sadly, yoii have also witnessed the ftilfill- 
ment of those other two lines of the Vision : 

^'Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain'd 
a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling- in the central 
Mae.” 

Thank God, you have lived to see the world 
once more at peace and the ships of the sky used 
for industry and glorious adventure. 

Through all these changes, which have come 
with such rapidity as to be almost confusing to 
the human mind, you have maintained that calm 
spirit and vigorous body which have readily 
adapted themselves to conditions, making use of 
the best and rejecting that which was worthless. 

We congratulate you and extend to you our 
good wishes. May the world still have in store 
for you many thrills and much happiness. 


Christening of a Son 
(By a Guest) 

It is a great pri-vilege to assist in the naming of 
a human being. To place on the records of time 
a name which may be honored above all others, 
which may shine in the annals of history as 
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synonymous with bra¥ery, genius, or skill. It is 
almost impossible to believe that this mite of 
humaiiity may yet be a great scientist, or states- 
mail, or soldier. 

There are many things about which we are 
curious today. Will our boy be pleased with the 
name we have bestowed upon him? What nick- 
name will his playmates evolve from it to set him 
apart from others of the same name? What let- 
ters of honor or distinction will precede or follow 
it when he is a man? What charming girl, as 
yet unborn, will share it with him ? And will he, 
in the fullness of time, pass it on to the pos- 
session of another? Only time can answer these 
questions. 

Doubtl^s his fond parents are evm now plan- 
ning the future of their son. Will he be a 
doctor? It certainly takes patief$ce to look after 
Mm now. Will he be a financier? Possibly. 
Even now he has caused the writing of a good 
many checks. Will he be president of the United 
States ? I do not doubt it. It is plain to be seen 
that he rules the household- Possibly he will go 
into the dairy business. They tell me he is al- 
ready a milk expert. But I am quite sure that in 
the wee, small hours of the night, his father is 
sometimes persuaded that he is the Prince of 

But whatever path Ms feet may s^k, we feel 
that, with the tender care and guidance of Ms 
parents and friends, he will fulfill the destiny for 
which he was created. 
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Response 

(By the Father) 

CoULB our little son speak to you tonight^ I am 
sure he would say that your remarks are too flat- 
tering by far. Possibly you have been too polite 
to make the remark of a bachelor who was in- 
specting the first-born of a young couple of his 
acquaintance. 

“Well, of course,” he said, “he isn’t very in- 
telligent looking, but he’s wonderfully like both 
of you.” 

He hasn’t made his plans yet, or chosen his 
profession, but from present indications we be- 
lieve that he is going to be a grand opera singer. 
At least, he is developing wonderful lung power 
and a great deal of temperament, which I under- 
stand are two of the requisites. If not a singer, 
then he will be an acrobat, for he is already an 
adept in twisting himself into unheard of pos- 
tures, especially if his father attempts to hold 
him. Of course, his mother has dreams of. his 
occupying the White House about thirty-five 
years from now. 

But in whatever field this new name may find 
a niche, we know that he will be proud of the 
good friends who have testified to their faith in 
his future by attending the simple ceremony 
which bestowed his name upon him. 

* We hope that the name we have chosen will 
ever be associated in the highways of life with 
truth, honor and justice. 
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Cfaiistemng of a Daaghter 
(By a Guest) 

The cfiristeniiig of a little child marks the 
starting of its career as an iiidfi.ddaai. It is the 
laying of the cornerstone, on which 3^ear hy year 
will be built the edifice of character. To iis is 
given the right and duty to assist in shaping the 
finished structure. 

As we look at those tiny hands, it seems im- 
possible that they can ever successfully combat 
the selfishness and cruelties of life. But a baby’s 
hands are the most powerful things in the world. 
They are the true rulers of the home. They Join 
the heartstrings of the parents, whose lives are 
changed wuth their coming. New plans must be 
made, new thoughts, new desires, new things for 
w'hich to live. A new affection springs into being, 
for there is a greater love between tibe parents of 
a child than there can be between husband and 
wife alone. 

Parents may see their own ambitions fulfilled 
in their children. Too often, they have not t^en 
able to accomplish all their desires, but there 
comes with the advent of a child, the God-given 
opportunity to realize, in a fuller measure, these 
dreams. 

We speak of the family circle. It is one of our 
great traditions. But there can be no family 
circle while there are only two. Just a straight 
line between two points. It is when a third is 
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added that the circle begins to take form, and the 
more additional lines, the more perfect the circle. 

Otir little girl, because she is a girl, may some 
time change a portion of her name. If she does, 
we know that it will be for one as honored and 
respected as her own. But whether or not she 
retains the name she now bears, we wish for her 
all the happiness that life can bring. 


Response 

(By the Father) 

It would seem more appropriate for the young 
lady^s mother to express our gratitude for the 
gifts and good wishes you have lavished upon 
our little daughter today, but with proper wifely 
humility she has delegated the task to me. 
Doubtless she feels that her duty ends with the 
one of Her Royal Highness. 

I don’t know how the young lady herself en- 
joyed her introduction to society, but she seemed 
to be all up in arms about it. 

It is difiScuIt to tell at so early an age whether 
or not our little girl will be beautiful. But, 
friends, if she only grows to look like her mother, 
she will have beauty enough for me. 

I do not wish for my daughter great beauty, 
for she might develop into a movie star; nor 
great intellect, for she might become a profes- 
sional woman ; nor do I wish for her great riches 
or fame, for fear she might outgrow her home. 
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But I do wish her to be simple and sweet, with 
good common sense, and sufficient intelligence 
to hold her own in life’s struggle. With these 
attributes, she will have a host of friends, and 
friends are to be chosen above great riches. 

I hope we may all gather here again when the 
yoimg lady is old enough to express for herself 
her appreciation of your kindness and goodwill. 


Family Reunioii 

{By One of ihe Fcmmly) 

Sometimes we wonder how a ''family tree” 
happened to be so called. I figured it out the 
other day and came to the conclusion that it was 
because every member of the family constitutes 
a part of it Father is the rough bark and fiber 
of the tree, the strong, rugged part which sup- 
ports and protects it ; mother is the heart, which 
must be sound and true or the tree will die; 
daughter may be likened to the leaves and flowers 
which adorn it; while son is the "sap,” 

Some one has said "God gives us our relatives, 
but thank God we can choose our friends.” I 
pity that man’s family, for there is something 
wrong with any man who does not call his family 
friends. The entire human relationship is built 
around the family circle. It is the basis of all 
forms of government, and it should be a source 
of |oy and pride to all its members. 

When it comes to expressing the universal 
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seatiiBent regarding home and family, there is 
none to compare with James Whitcomb Riley, 
and he voices otir deepest feelings when he 
3ays — 

* '^Oh, Home-Folks ! youVe the best of all 

'At ranges this terreschtil ball, — 

Bat, north er south, er east er west, 

It's home is where you're at your best 

^‘It's home — it's home your faces shine, 
In-nunder your own fig and vine — 

Your fambly and your neighbors 'bout 
Ye, and the latch-string hangin’ out" 

It is true that some people make family pride 
a fetish and accord too much honor to their 
name* It is not necessary that a man have a long 
train of distinguished ancestors in order to hold 
an honorable position in society, or be an efficient 
business man. Too many have been content to 
rest on the laurels of their ancestors, instead of 
winning their own. 

But when a young man or woman has a back- 
ground of honorable lineage, and the determina- 
tion to say, '^I will make my life a credit to those 
fine, brave ancestors,” then pride of family is 
justified. 

Today as our family is gathered under the hos- 
pitable roof of our kinsman, we have several 
causes for rejoicing. We have cause for pride 
in our ancestors, both men and women, for they 
did much to distinguish themselves in the devel- 
opment of this country and many of their names 
hold honorable places in the nation^s history. 
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We are proud of the present generation also, for 
our men and women of today are exhibiting in 
their varied fields of business or profession those 
same sterling qualities which distinguished our 
ancestors in years gone by. 

I therefore feel that I have a justifiable pride 
in our family, past and present, and I ask you 
to join me in a toast to the Future Generations 
of Family, of which ive are the an- 

cestors. 





MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
FATHER AND SON 


'The Mother— comforter, counsellor, guide, 

A friend in whom you can confide. 

The Daughter— a gallant challenge of youth. 
Sweet and unspoiled; a lover of truth. 

The Father— strength, protection and care, 
Laughing at burdens he has to bear. 

The Son— a knight to carry his name 
On to new heights of Honor and Fame.” 

•Selected. 




Mother and Daughter Banqn^ 

(Introducing the Speakers) 

I HAVE been asked by the committee to act as 
toastmistress on this happy occasion, and on 
their behalf I extend to all the mothers and 
daughters gathered here a most hearty welcome. 
It is not often that the young girls and their 
mothers mingle and find pleasure in the same 
social affair, and so these dinners that bring us 
all together are doubly enjoyable. A short pro- 
gram has been prepared with 'which we hope to 
entertain each other. 

We are always proud when our daughters 
show marked talent, and when that talent is mu- 
sical we are especially glad, because so many 
others can enjoy it with us. Miss A (or the 
Misses A) has consented to sing for us. 

(ScfflEg by Miss A) 

If anything more were needed, aside from this 
excellent dinner, to put us in good humor, it was 
music, and now I am sure we are soothed in 
spirit. 

To be a motier is a great thing, one of the 
greatest things in the world, and no one except a 
mother knows the love and pride and hope and 
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desire that are wrapped tip in that little bundle 
of humanity when it is first laid in her loving* 
arms. It takes a mother to tell us just what her 
feelings are regarding her daughter. Mrs. B will 
do this in her toast to My Daughter. 

(Toast by Mrs. B) 

We are sure that every mother here echoes 
the beautiful words to which we have just lis- 
tened. It is what we all think and feel and would 
like to say. 

Sometimes Mother wonders just what Daugh- 
ter thinks about her. How does she appear to 
this young girl? We have asked one of our 
daughters. Miss C, to tell us, in a toast to My 
Mother. 

(Toast by Miss C) 

If every daughter has this tender feeling for 
her mother, the mothers should be happy indeed. 

Another daughter. Miss D, who has a special 
talent, will entertain us with a reading. 

(Miss D recites) 

Another proud mother! If we but had the 
time, I am sure we could show you some reason 
why every mother in the room is especially proud 
of her daughter. 

The journey through life has been likened to 
an adventure — ^never the same for any two — 
exciting, joyous, sometimes sorrowful, but al- 
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ways interesting'. Mrs. E is going to describe 
some of these adventures to ns. Mrs. E. 

(Remarks by Mrs. E) 

Mrs. E has made life seem like a real romance. 
I wonder if we realize as we pass -diroiigh these 
experiences how truly wonderful they are. I am 
sure I have not. 

I see among this gathering several whose chil- 
dren's children are growing up around them, and 
I know you would not think our program com- 
plete, unless one of these dear grandmothers 
speaks to us, for just a moment. We would like 
to have Mrs. F tell us what her granddaughter 
means to her. 


(Toast by Mrs. F) 

Truly that was a beautiful thought, and I ho|^ 
every granddaughter here appreciates what she 
means to her grandmother. We will now listen 
to a little more music, this time by some of the 
mothers (announcing them). 

(Song by Four Mothers) 

I am sure the daughters also have occasicm 
to be proud- 

We did not feel that we wanted a total stranger 
to talk to us this evening, because we knew that 
there were several in neighboring towns who 
could entertain us in a delightful way. Mrs. G, 
of has graciously consented to ad- 
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dress iis on this occasion, and it gives me pleas- 
ure to introduce one whom you all know and ad- 
mire — Mrs, G. 


(Address by Mrs. G) 

This closes our program. I think that nothing 
should be added to detract from the thoughts to 
which we have just listened, and which I know 
will leave a lasting impression upon our minds. 
We are grateful to Mrs. G and to all the others 
who have helped to entertain us this evening, as 
well as to the committee who prepared the de- 
licious dinner. Let us give a rising vote of thanks 
to all who have contributed to making this mother 
and daughter banquet a real success. 


My Daughter 

(By a Mother) 

Whek I was asked to tell you what my daugh- 
ter means to me, I said the answer is '^Why, all 
the world, of course.’" Now, that is an exaggera- 
tion, or should be, for there really are a number 
of wonderful things in the world besides daugh- 
ters, although that is hard for a mother to realize. 

But just what does my daughter mean to me? 
In the first place, she is a beautiful flower, which 
I have tended and nurtured and watched from 
the first tiny bud. And she is the renewal of my 
own youth. In her I live again. All my early dreams 
and ambitions and desires are renewed in her. 
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It is my greatest joy to see her experieace the 
splendid things of life which I have experienced, 
and also those which I have missed. 

Finally, my daughter means protection to me. 
Possibly this is selfish, but I assure yoti it is a 
wonderful comfort to know that when I am old 
her loving arms will shield me, for however much 
we may love otir sons, it is our daughters who 
must care for ns when life has taken our strength. 

And so my daughter means to me life and 
everything it holds. Once in a while, I must con- 
fess, I do not quite understand her young mind, 
but I do understand her heart, and that is suffi- 
cient. Her love and devotion are precious, and 
it is my great desire to always retain her confi- 
dence. 

I know you will echo my words when I say 
that the joy of my life is — My Daughter. 


My Mother (Mothers’ Day) 
fBy a Daughter) 

You have asked me a difficult question. What 
does my mother mean to me? In very truth she 
means ever3rthing. Mj constant thought is of 
her, although I confess sometimes ft must seem 
to her that she enters into my mind not at all. 

Does something trouble me? Mother will 
smooth out the difficulty. Do I want a new 
dress ? Mother will work long hours that it may 
be ready on time. Are my lessons difficult? 
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Mother will explain them. Am I hungry? 
Mother’s cakes and cookies are always plentiful. 

In fact, it is to Mother that I instinctively turn 
for sympathy in joy or sorrow, for assistance in 
difEcuIties, and for all creature comforts. Some- 
times I fear that I take her as a matter of course, 
but that is because she is so much a part of my 
life. I am sure she knows in her heart that exist- 
ence without Mother would be unendurable ; that 
it is her presence and love that fills the world 
with pleasure and makes life a joyous experience 
for her daughter. 


The Adventures of Life 
(By a Mother) 

We are familiar with the seven ages into which 
Shakespeare has divided the span of human life. 
Similar, yet somewhat different, are the seven 
great adventures of a woman’s life, adventures 
packed with thrilling romance and human emo- 
tion. 

The first adventure is birth. To be bom, to be 
created, to be a new thing in the world, this is a 
marvelous experience. Unfortunately, we can- 
not remember our first sensations on arriving in 
this strange world, yet nevertheless, it is a great 
adventure. 

Our second adventure begins when we leave 
the shelter of our home for the mysteries of 
school life. We do not realize then, nor do we 
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realize during’ our entire school, and possibly 
college, career Just how many years will be de- 
voted to stady. If a child starts in the kinder- 
garten at five years of age and finishes his pro- 
fessional training at twenty-five, he will have 
spent twenty years in the pursuit of knowledge. 
So the entering upon this long training is a great 
experience. 

The third adventure comes with our final 
graduation, when we don our armor and take up 
our shield to do battle with life; when we ven- 
ture forth into the world to slay dragons, build 
castles and seek happiness. 

Love and marriage, the true romance of life is 
our fourth adventure, the greatest of all, the one 
for which every woman, whatever car^r ^e may 
choose, should always be prepared. 

Life’s fifth adventure is the coming of our chil- 
dren, the receiving into our care these precious 
hostages. With it come great responsibilities 
and burdens, but also great joy. 

The sixth adventure comes when, having given 
to our children all that we can give, one by one 
they leave us, some to enter school, some into 
business carets, some to homes of their own, 
and we find our lives strangely empty. We know 
that we wiU always have their loving thoughts, 
but never again will they all be together in the 
same nest. It is this adventure which requires 
all our fortitude, which tests the metal of our 
courage and which, by its results, proves if we 
have fulfilled our mission on earth. 
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The last and seventh adventure, like the first, 
is one that we cannot escape- Some of the others 
we may not experience, but the first and last must 
come, and the manner in which we meet the 
others on the way determines our preparedness 
to meet the last. May we all so live that the last 
of life’s adventures will find us smilingr ^.nd 
brave-hearted, with our armor unstained and a 
g^lorious record engraved upon our shield. 


My Granddaughters 
(By a Grandmother) 

I HAVE often wondered how we came to adopt 
the prefix grcmd to designate the third generation. 
Probably because it was impossible to find a more 
suitable one. It seems that way, because, while 
our own daughter was beautiful, fine and lovely, 
of course, yet to me her daughter is simply grand. 
There is no other word to express it, and I know 
that all the grandmothers here tonight will agree 
with me. 

The faults which existed so plentifully in our 
daughters are strangely lacking in our grand- 
daughters, and they are endowed with all the vir- 
tues which we vainly coveted for our own chil- 
dren. They are prettier, brighter and more 
clever. I think perhaps as we grow older we can 
remember our own childhood better, hence our 
sympathy with the foibles of yt>uth is greater. 
And possibly this, also, is a factor: we have no 
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res|M3nsibility in their bringfiiig' tip and so we ha¥€ 
the enjojmient without its accompanying- cares. 
Then, we haven^t quite so many interests in life^ 
and the development of the bodies and minds of 
our grandchildren is a play, a picture, a poem jn 
the making. 

So my toast tonight is to that wonderftilly 
vital, beautiful thing, the joy of oiir later life — 
Our Granddaughters, God bless them. 

The Reconstructed Wmrid 

(By a Guest at a Mother and Daughter Banquet) 

I AM more thsm glad to be with you on this 
very enjoyable occasion. We have listened to a 
delightful program and partaken of a splendid 
dinner, and as I look over this ^thering of fresh 
young faces and older, though not less pleasant 
on^, I feel that this community has great cause 
to be proud of its Mothers and Daughters. 

I remarked to a friend one day that I did so 
«ajoy the girls with thdr fresh young faces, and 
she replied that some of them were altogether 
too ^^fresh-'* But I do not find it so. I find the 
young people of today very much the same as 
they w«re when I was young. Girls are girls in 
whatever age or clime they live, God bless them. 

But my friend^s point of view is not new. Par- 
ents have always felt that the younger generation 
needed curbing. Centuries ago, in the age of tiie 
ancient Greeks, the question arose. Sophocles, 
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the philosopher, was a favorite and his teachings 
were followed by those of his generation. Then, 
when the yoting men of the period were just of 
an age to indulge in flights of fancy, along came 
Euripides, with a new school of thought, and the 
youth of the day flocked to hear him. The elders 
were shocked, and felt that their sons were being 
led astray by the modern, brazen teachings of 
this philosopher. 

A mother found her modem young daughter 
deep in a book on *‘Child Training/’ ^‘Why are 
you reading that book, my dear?” her mother in- 
quired. “I should think you could find something 
more interesting.” 

'‘Oh, I’m just checking up on you,” replied the 
precocious youngster. 

I am going to talk to you a little tonight about 
the changes which have taken place in the world 
in the last fifty years, and their bearing on the 
changing status of woman, this wonderful period 
which has brought so much to woman in the way 
of independence and liberty. I shall divide my 
subject into three parts — ^the changes which have 
taken place in the physical world, those which 
have occurred in the political world, and those 
which have aflFected woman. 

The changes in the physical world are breath- 
taking — automobiles, airplanes, submarines, the 
radio, moving-pictures, have all come within the 
lives of most of us. There are men and women 
still living who followed the trail of the covered 
wagon across the plains of the W^est, a journey 
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whicli tcx>k months, and which is accomplished 
today by airplane in a few hours. A generation 
ago a stage-coach or horseback rider brought our 
few letters from distant friends. Today we send 
a telegram^ or ive merely lift a receiTcr and our 
friend is speaking to us from the other side of 
the world. 

All these wonderful inventions and discoveri^ 
have annihilated space and time and brought as 
into instant touch with the whole world. They 
have made woman’s work so easy that we have 
much time for other things. But are we more 
contented? Is the girl of today, dashing across 
the country in a high-powered car, any happier 
than we were ivhen we went for an old-fashioned 
buggy ride with the boy friend, resplendent in 
his n^t new suit and a sailw hat? 

I remember old Dobbin’s tasseled fly-net, in 
which we fastened flowers and branches that we 
gathered along the way. The freshly washed 
surface of the buggy wrs enhanced by a gay lap- 
robe and a beribboned whip, which, incidentally, 
was seldom used. We did not try to see how fast 
we could go in those days, but how slowly, espe- 
cially on the way home. 

Sometime we went to a dance or a picnic, and 
when the state fair came ’round, we would drive 
as fetr as twelve or fifteen miles and back in one 
day. And how proud we were of our dainty flow- 
^ed lawn dresses, with their wide bright-colored 
ribbon sashes. A racing car, or an airplane may 
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bring more thrilling excitement, but not more 
real happiness to a girlish heart. 

I am reminded of a story which you may have 
heard, but which illustrates the changed condi- 
tions. A young man informed his father that he 
and a certain young lady were going to be mar- 
ried, *‘Why, son,” said his father, ^^you have 
known Helen only two weeks. Don't you think 
you are a little hasty? When I was courting 
your mother, I went to see her every Saturday 
night for seven years. There was a large fire- 
place in the living room, and she would sit on 
one side of it and I on the other, and we would 
make plans for the future. And the old grand- 
father's clock on the stairs would say. Take 
your time. Take your time.' At the end of the 
seven years we were married and have lived very 
happily ever since.” know. Dad,” exclaimed 
the boy, '-but times have changed. Helen and 
her mother live in a little two-room apartment, 
without any fireplace. We sit on the davenport 
and listen to the radio, while the little alarm 
clock on the mantle says 'Get there. Get there. 
Get there.'” 

Then there are the changes in political condi- 
tions caused by the war, and the desire of na- 
tions to live free, independent lives. The map 
of Europe has changed. The influence of Ameri- 
can independence has been felt throughout the 
earth, and republics have replaced the ancient 
kingdoms of ‘the world. The isolation of 
America, of which our ancestors were so proud. 
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has gone forever, and henceforth the United 
States must he recognized as a world power. To- 
day there are no mysterious, undiscovered lands. 
The maps of the South Pole and the North Pole 
are familiar to every hoy and girl. 

And with the great change in the physical and 
jwlitical world 1ms comt a cBrres|Mmdiiig dai^ in 
the status of woman. Gradually we have thrown 
olf the old restrictions and inhibitions, until now 
we are accord^ equal rights in every walk of 
life. We may enter any profession, business, or 
sport. The political arena is open to us, with all 
its possibilities for good and evil. But we have 
learned that increased liberty brings increased 
responsibilities. New freedom brings new dan- 
gers, new duties. Never again can we go back 
to the old protected life. Henceforth we must 
meet the world and stand shoulder to shoulder 
with our brother in the strife. 

Has this change brought all good? Is there 
not a tendency to mistake liberty for license? 
To insist upon a right to do things which, un- 
der normal conditions, would be abhorrent to us? 
Is woman in danger of losing her femininity, her 
modesty, that charm which through the ages has 
set her a|Mrt as being finer than her masculine 
companion? Has not our frimiliarity with cer- 
tain things bred a state of mind not quite com- 
patible with our finer nature? Have not these 
mechanical device which have given us so much 
Irisure, also given us opportunity for mischief. 
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for questionable occupations of which we would 
not have thought before? 

A story is told of a five-year-old who had been 
taught to close her evening prayer during the 
temporary absence of her father, with the words : 
'‘And please watch over my Papa.” It sounded 
so sweet, but one night to the amazement of her 
mother, she added: "And you’d better keep an 
eye on Mamma, too.” 

Does not the ability to go by auto and airplane 
to distant places in a very brief period of time 
give to our young people a tendency to disregard 
parental discipline? There is no word in the 
English language, which is so misused as the 
word liberty. Liberty means only that I have a 
right to do what I please until what I please to 
do interferes with the liberty of another. At 
that point my liberty ceases, and my acts become 
trespass. Too many of us today cannot distin- 
guish between these two words. 

And finally, there is a biological fact which 
woman can never overcome. Whatever we may 
do, wherever we may go, we cannot escape the 
one great fact of nature — ^we are, and always will 
remain, the Mothers of Men. Our lives must be 
built around this essential fact. And after all, to 
be the mothers of men is the greatest thing in the 
world. 

So my word to the young girls here tonight is 
that in this changing world, let us not lose that 
most precious thing that God has given us — our 
womanhood. Let us not be blinded by this new 
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bright light of liberty. Let us not mistake its 
evil brother, license, for it. And let us remember 
that whatever walk of life we choose to follow, 
we, and we only, can be the mothers of tomor- 
row. May God give you strength to keep your 
lives, your bodies, and your minds clean and pure 
and wise, that you may fulfill your destiny. 


Father and Son Banquet 

(By a Father) 

Some one has said that man is a firm believer 
in heredity until his son makes an idiot of him- 
self. Then, if he does admit that there is any- 
thing in the theory, he is liable to say that the 
wayward son must have inherited his propensi- 
ties from the other side of the family. 

I like these father and son banquets, because I 
believe this effort on the part of parents to get 
the viewpoint of the younger generation is bound 
to bear fruit. Many fathers start out with the 
firm belief that everything their children think 
or do is wrong. Others go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and become positive bores in recounting 
the perfections of their offspring. 

We older men should never forget for a mo- 
ment that these yotmgo* people are looking to 
us for examples. The child is a natural hero- 
worshipper, and if through our own acts he is 
denied the privilege of looking up to his father, 
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he is denied his rightful heritage. Pa can 

lick anybody” is a natural human feeling. 

Of course, we can^t all be Presidents of the 
United States, or Lindberghs, or Babe Ruths, or 
great athletes, or even great pugilists, but we can 
all do the things which will make our boys proud 
to call us father. I wonder how many of us ever 
asked ourselves the question, ‘^Am I the kind of 
man my son would choose for a friend, if I were 
not his father?” 

A father asked his son why his report card 
showed good marks in everything except deport- 
ment “Oh,” replied the boy, *"you didn't help 
me in that” I believe that any teacher would 
undertake to train all the backward students 
without help from the home, if those same pupils 
had the assistance of their parents in deportment 

We of our generation are building for the 
youth who will be the men of tomorrow. Among 
the boys who are sitting before us tonight are the 
future bankers, instructors, artists, musicians, 
politicians and business men of the near future. 
They are the ones who will carry on our work 
when we lay it down, to whom we must intrust 
the care of this great nation. It is therefore our 
duty, not only to prepare them for their labor, 
but to so build that the foundation we are laying 
will support the edifice which they will erect. 

I am reminded of a beautiful poem. It is old, 
and I do not know the author's name, but it re- 
flects my meaning far better than I can express 
it in less poetical language: 
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'^An OM Man travdii^ a lone highway 
Came at the evening cold and gray 
To a chasm, vast and de^ and wide. 

The Old Man crossed in the twilight dim ; 

The snllen stream had no fears for him ; 

But he tamed, when safe on the other side. 

And bnilded a bridge to span the tide. 

^ *OId Man/ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

‘You are wasting your time with building here; 
You never again will pass this way — 

Your journey will end with the closing day. 
You have crossed the chasm deep and wide; 

Why build a bridge at eventide?* 

“The builder lifted his old grray head; 

‘Good friend, in the way I have come,* he said, 
‘There followed after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This stream which has been as naught to me. 

To the fair-haired youth might a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim. 

GockI friend, I am building the bridge for him.* " 


Father and Son Banquet 
(By a Son) 

I THINK every boy at some time or other 
feels that his father does not understand him, 
and for this very reason we sometimes withhold 
our confidence. We know, of course, that our 
fathers have our welfare so much at heart that 
they cannot bear to have us do anything that 
may endanger it. I am sure it isn’t because they 
have forgotten their own youth, but because they 
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want us to profit by their experience. This is 
hard for us to understand at times, because 
we like to have our own experiences, just as they 
have had theirs. 

There are few boys, unless they are utterly de- 
praved, who are anxious to do wrong: for wrong’s 
sake. We may get into trouble once in a while, 
but not intentionally; and at such times it means 
a great deal to us if we can go to our fathers with 
our difficulty, and receive sympathy, understancT- 
ing and helpful advice. 

Frankly, I think fathers are the most wonder- 
ful institution in the world, except, maybe, 
mothers. I am proud of mine and of the com- 
panionship which exists between us. And I want 
to give you a toast, in which I know every boy 
here will join — ^My Father. 


My Father (Fathers’ Day) 

(Address of Welcome by a Son) 

There is a popular idea that Mother is the only 
member of the family who counts with the sons 
and daughters; that she is the only one who has 
our interests at heart; and that if we meet with 
success in later life, it is due to her influence 
alone. 

This is a beautiful sentiment and much of it is 
true. Naturally we love our mothers and are 
deeply indebted to them for their devotion and 
their many sacrifices, but I am quite sure that any 
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one of ns would find it very difficult to choose be- 
tween his parents, if he were compelled to do so. 
It is true that our mothers are anxious for onr 
welfare, but not more so than our fathers. It is 
true that they try to shield us from the trials of 
life ; so, also, do our fathers, though perhaps in a 
different way. 

There is even, I think, a ^mpathetic feeling 
between father and son which does not exist 
between a boy and his mother — ^just a little feel- 
ing of comradeship because th^ are both men. 
Little Billie came home one evening with the 
evidence of disobedience plainly visible upon him. 
To ^cape merited chastisement he crawled 
under the bed, from which refuge his mother 
could not dislodge him. When BilFs father ar- 
rived, the situation was explained and he took the 
matter in hand. Getting down on the floor he 
started to crawl under the bed after his wayward 
son. 

"Gee, Dad,*^ exclaimed Bill, moving over, "is 
she after you, too?” 

And there is another sentiment which is ac- 
cepted by every one. It is the theory that a 
father should be a chum to his son — sl pal. This 
also is a mistaken idea. I, for one, am frank to 
say that I do not want a paternal chum, a friendly 
relative to pal around with. I have plenty of 
chums. What I want, and what I have, is a real 
father, an older man, who, haying been a boy 
himself, can understand my problems, and from 
his own experience can advise or sympathize with 
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me. Some one who will rejoice over my achieve- 
ments, and at the same time can understand my 
failures, 

I want my chum to be a boy of my own age, 
who looks at life through the eyes of youth, whose 
pleasures and interests are the same as my own. 
And I want my father to be just what he is-^a 
thoroughly human man, whom I admire, love and 
respect, and who I hope will some day hold the 
same sentiments toward me. I assure you, my 
greatest ambition is to be a ^^chip off the old 
block.^^ 

And there is still another theory which does not 
appeal to me. I do not want my father to be a 
hero — someone who has reached a height I can 
never hope to attain. It must be wonderful, 
of course, to have that kind of a parent, but it 
must also be a little trying- Imagine living daily 
with a man before whom a nation bows down. It 
must make one feel rather hopeless and helpless 
regarding his own future career. 

I know that every young man present tonight 
echoes my sentiments. And I am sure that, our 
fathers do, too. Right down in their hearts, they 
do not want to be our chums. They want to be 
far more than that word implies. 

It is because of these feelings and the earnest 
desire for an even closer relationship that we 
have set aside this day for the entertainment of 
our fathers. We are indeed proud to have them 
with us, and on behalf of all their sons I extend 
to them a most joyous welcome. 
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My Son 

(Response by a Father) 

This is a day to which we fathers have looked 
forward for a whole year. Mother has had her 
day. This is ours and we intend to make the 
most of it. 

It is useless for us to try to hide the fact that 
we are proud of these sons of ours. For three 
hundred and sixty-four days we endeavor, quite 
successfully I think, to keep them from knowing- 
that we approve of them. But on the three hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth day our pride will make it- 
self known. 

Some time ago I heard of a fine, fifteen-year-old 
boy who appealed to a friend for advice on a 
rather important question. Before ofiFering any 
suggestions, the friend said, ^^What do they think 
about this at home?” 

^^Well,” replied the boy, '"^Mother thinks so- 
and-so.” 

The man waited a moment and then asked, 
‘^What does your father think about it?” 

And the boy said, "Oh, Dad don^t give a darn.” 

I happen to know that that father was driving 
himself to the limit, working early and late, and 
the sole object of this intensive work was his 
desire to benefit his son. Yet, thoughtlessly, he 
was robbing his boy of the biggest thing God ever 
trusted to any man for his son — ^his close-up 
sympathy and comradeship. I felt sorry for that 
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man, because he was missing one of the greatest 
opportunities of his life. 

At times we must appear severe to our sons. 
They must occasionally feel that we have no 
understanding; that we are too engrossed in busi- 
ness to give their affairs any thought. I must 
confess that there is a great deal of justice in this 
assumption. And we must not flatter ourselves 
that we are heroes in the eyes of these young 
men. They recognize our short-comings as well 
as we, ourselves. A father, looking at his small 
son’s report card, said, ^^Do you know that George 
Washington was at the head of his class when 
he was your age?” 

'^Yes, Dad,” replied the lad, ^‘but he was Presi- 
dent of* the United States when he was your 
age.” 

And I believe there are times when a father 
understands his son even better than the boy’s 
mother. Such an occasion was when Tommy 
came home with his face pretty badly damaged. 

'^Oh! Tommy, Tommy!” exclaimed his mother, 
shocked and grieved, ^‘you have disobeyed me 
again. How often have I told you not to play 
with that rude Perkins boy?” 

"Mother,” said Tommy in utter disgust, "do I 
look as if I had been playing with any one?” 

His father, I am sure, would not have been 
guilty of such a mistake. 

But I must confess that we fathers like to have 
our judgment deferred to. We like to feel that 
we are more to our boys than a mere source of 
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supply, and we want to be assured that they are 
receiving full value for the money we are so 
gladly expending on them. We do not want to 
feel like the father who, when asked the meaning 
of the term “college-bred,” replied that it meant 
a “four-year loaf.” 

On the other hand, we do not want to be too 
severe, to demand too much. We do not wish 
our sons to sacrifice legitimate pleasures in order 
to make a record at school. We want them to 
remember their college days as the happiest of 
their lives. 

A certain father asked the president of a col- 
lege if it would not be possible for his son to 
take a short course, not spending so much time 
on his studies. To which the president replied : 

*^Oh, yes, he can take a short course. It all de- 
pends on what you want to make out of him. 
When Gk)d wants to make an oak He takes a 
hundred years, but He takes only two months to 
make a squash.” 

It does, indeed, take time to build a man or a 
tree, and it takes all kinds of weather. The sun- 
shine of pleasure is as necessary as the storms of 
sorrow or the winds of adversity. The storms 
and the wind will come in spite of us, but it is 
within our power to supply a large measure of the 
sunshine. 

So while it takes time and money to put these 
boys through college and bring them to the age 
of discretion, we know that when the process is 
complete, we will have sturdy oaks, which can be 
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depended upon to withstand the storms and stress 
of life, and to which we can look for shelter when 
we wish to rest from the heat of Life's day. 

This is a joyous occasion for me, one which I 
shall long remember. It has given me many 
pleasant thoughts and many sincere wishes to be 
to my son just exactly the kind of a companion 
which he wishes me to be and which he most 
needs. 
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*'There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave. 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have. 
And the best will come back to you. 

‘'Give love, and love to your life will flow, 

A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed.” 

— Bridges, 




Welcome to a Foreign Guest 

(By a Citizen on the Welcoming Committee) 

Those of us who have had the experience of 
being a stranger in a foreigh land know what it 
means — strange customs, strange faces, strange 
language, to say nothing of the queer, compli- 
cated money system. 

We Americans go abroad and, finding things 
somewhat different than at home, promptly criti- 
cize everything, from the bathing facilities to the 
manner in which the meals are served. A for- 
eigner on our shores doubtless finds as many un- 
pleasant things, or more, but he is usually too 
polite to say so. If he does voice his objections, 
we deport him as an undesirable citizen. 

But when we really become acquainted with 
one of these guests from abroad, we like him im- 
mensely, and want him to like us. So we take 
him sight-seeing. He thinks this is due to our 
kindness of heart. As a matter of fact it is so 
we can show him only the things we want him 
to see. We introduce him to the right people, 
and exert ourselves in every way to make him 
like America, and, believing earnestly in the old 
adage that the way to a man*s heart is through 
his stomach, we feed him. We know that after 
he has partaken of a bounteous meal he can say 
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nothing derogatory about his hosts and their 
country. 

We have such a foreign visitor with ns tonight. 
We are entertaining him, not so much because 
we want him to like us, which we most earnestly 
do, but because we sincerely like him and wish 
to extend him a courtesy. We hope that his so- 
journ among us will be a pleasant one, that he 
will be charitable with our faults, and that he 
will carry away with him a desire to remain our 
friend. 

We shall be happy to have him tell us of his 
country, his work, or anything else which he 
finds interesting. I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing Mr. , of 


Farewell Dinner 

(Speeding the Traveler on His Way) 

When I was asked to say a few words of good- 
by to the friend who is about to leave us and his 
native land for a short sojourn abroad, I hardly 
knew what to reply. If I refused, it might look 
as if I did not enter into the spirit of the enter- 
tainment being provided for him. If I accepted, 
with the customary expressions of pleasure, it 
might appear as though I were anxious to have 
him go. But I finally decided to risk a parting 
word. 

If we were to choose from among our acquaint- 
ances, someone to represent America, there is no 
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one of whom we would be more proud. No one 
w^ho would give to foreign eyes so good an im- 
pression of what we like to consider a true Ameri- 
can to be. 

I am quite sure our friend will have tact; be 
diplomatic, so to speak. Like Will Rogers, he 
will be an ^‘ambassador without portfolio.^' He 
will not, I am sure, be overboastful of his coun- 
try, or overzealous in advising our friends across 
the water how to run theirs. Nor will he con- 
fide to them how much taller our buildings are, 
how much more beautiful our women. Of course 
we know these things are true, but it doesn^t do 
to boast of them. 

We hope, however, that he will not go to the 
other extreme, and become enamored of the 
countries he visits. Because the only pleasure 
that lies in saying good-by is the anticipation of 
welcoming the wanderer when he returns. We 
insist that our “Good-by and Howdy-do,^’ like the 
words of James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, shall 
be said close together. 

That we shall miss our friend goes without 
saying, but we must content ourselves with the 
knowledge that our loss is another’s gain — pleas- 
ure and profit to him who is going, and pleasure 
to those who will learn to know him while he is 
away. We shall look forward to his return, be- 
cause we know that he will share with us much 
of the pleasure he has experienced while abroad. 

And so, while we are all so green with envy 
that we doubtless resemble a Saint Patrick’s day 
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party, still we must manfully hide our jealousy 
over his good fortune and wish him God-speed, 
good luck, a pleasant journey, and a safe return. 
But remember, my friend, the pleasantest part 
of your experiences will be the trip home; so, 
whatever you do, don’t miss that. 


Response 

(By One Going Abroad) 

I CAME tonight prepared to shed tears at the 
parting, but you have given me such a delightful 
time, and, parenthetically, the dinner was so 
good, that if my passage were not already 
booked, I should be tempted to postpone the 
event in the hope of another farewell dinner. 

A trip abroad is really not a parting in these 
days of radio and airplanes. If any of you gen- 
tlemen commit a crime, secure a divorce, or per- 
form an act of heroism, like getting married, I 
shall read about it in the paper the next day, 
possibly on board my boat. So beware. Don’t 
try to slip anything over on me while I am away. 
For I warn you, it will not work. Every night 
while I am gone I shall tune in on the old home 
town. And that is where I shall have the ad- 
vantage, for while you will not know exactly 
where I am, I can always locate you. 

Needless to say, I appreciate all you have done 
for me this evening. This is another advantage 
that the traveler has. He doesn’t have to repay 
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the farewell diniier. I have often wondered how 
or why the custom arose. Was the idea to feed 
him so that he would not wish to leave, or was it 
to commit him, so that after attending the din- 
ner he couldn’t change his mind and give up the 
trip — sort of speed-the-parting-guest affair? 

Anjwsij, it is pleasant to be the recipient of 
so much hospitality. Tonight adds just the 
bright spot of friendship which will make my 
trip perfect — 3. pleasant memory to carry with 
me and muse over when sightseeing palls. 

While sitting here I have tried to think how I 
can repay the kindness you have shown me on 
this occasion. And a happy idea has come to me, 
one which I am sure you will appreciate. I will 
refrain from sending you any picture postcards 
— ^and greater love hath no man. 

May happiness and good luck be with you 
while I am away, and may all these smiling faces 
be here to welcome me back. 


Wdcome to a Returned Traveler 
(By a Friend Who Remained at Home) 

The prodigal has returned. The wanderer is 
at home, and there is, as usual, much more 
hilarity over his coming than there is over those 
less fortunate ones who stayed at home and at- 
tended to business. But that has ever been the 
case — ^more rejoicing over the one than over the 
ninety and nine. 
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An old feeling* still lurks in our hearts that the 
traveler is running great risks when he sets foot 
on board a boat. All sorts of calamities, both 
physical and moral, may await him in a strange 
land, and it is for this reason that we welcome 
his return so heartily. We feel that by some 
strange freak of fate, he has been spared to us, 
and we want to express our relief and pleasure. 

As a matter of fact, we were in more danger 
right here at home than he has been on his trip. 
We have been taking many risks, while every 
safe-guard was constantly thrown about him. 

We can tell by the looks of our friend that he 
has had a good time, and I know that every for- 
eigner with whom he came into contact acquired 
a better impression of America and her citizens 
than he had before. But now that he has made a 
practical investigation, we hope he is satisfied 
that there is no place like home. 

I believe this is so, for I am sure that when his 
returning boat glided past the Statue of Liberty 
(or through the Golden Gate), there was a thrill 
of pride in his heart and that there came to his 
lips the words, “This is my* own, my native 
land.” 

On behalf of all your friends, old man, I give 
you a joyous welcome home. 
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Response 

(By the Trcmeler) 

It brings a glow of happiness to my heart to 
see all your smiling faces and to have this cor- 
dial welcome home to the land of the free. 

I have enjoyed my trip immensely, but I won- 
der if the traveler of today gets quite as big a 
thrill as did the traveler of a generation ago. 
Then one went abroad with the assurance that 
he would experience strange and wonderful 
things. Now, through the radio, the movies and 
the press, he sees and hears them all at home, 
without any of the discomforts of travel. The 
things themselves no longer impress him. 

They lay much stress “over there” on ancestry 
and the great age of their buildings and art treas- 
ures. We value all this of course, but once in a 
while this atmosphere of antiquity palled upon 
me and, standing amid some of the ancient ruins 
of Europe, I would repeat to myself the expres- 
sive lines of Van Dyke, in his '‘Am erica for Me”: 

Tis fine to see the old world and travel up and down 
Among the famous places and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the 
kings. 

But now I think IVe had enough of antiquated things. 

‘^So it’s home again, and home again, America for mel 
My heart is turning home again and there I long to be. 
In the land of youth and freedom, beyond the ocean 
bars. 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 
stars. 
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“I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something* seems 
to lack! 

The Past is too much with her, and the people looking- 
back. 

But the glory of the Present is to make the Future 
Free— 

We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 

"Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me ! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the 
rolling sea. 

To the blessed Land of Boom Enough, beyond the 
ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 
stars.” 

My friends, my trip abroad brought many 
pleasures, but I assure you the best and most 
satisfying of all was my return home and the 
pleasant welcome you have given me tonight. 


Welcome to a Distinguished Visitor 
(By a Prominent Citizen) 

There is one thing which is admired above all 
others, and that is success. It does not so much 
matter along what branch of human endeavor a 
man's talents lie — ^whether art, literature, science, 
or business — the fact that he succeeds is all im- 
portant, because this fact proves that in his par- 
ticular field he has greater ability than his fellow 
men. ^'If a man make a mousetrap better than 
his neighbor, the world will wear a pathway to 
his door.” 

We honor the man who can build a better 
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mousetrap, or a better railroad, than has ever 
been built before. We respect his ability, his 
talent. He is a benefit to mankind, not only for 
his contribution to the enterprises of the world, 
but for his example, for the inspiration we derive 
from mm . 

Many people insist that s uccess is larp f-el v due 
to luck , to circumstaMes, not realizing that it 
.takes g ^us to shape circ um stances to the prpj^ 
end. It is true that "^there is a tide in the affairs 
of men, which, taken at its flood leads on to for- 
tune,” but how many of us know when the tide 
of our destiny is at its flood? 

Our distinguished g^est tonight has met with 
a large measure of success, but this success is 
not due to luck. It is a substantial l^difice 
founded on the solid rock of genius, integrity and 
earnest endeavor, coupled with a keen perception, 
which has enabled him to foresee opportunities 
and grasp them as they appeared. 

His success has been richly earned. He has 
achieved true greatness, and we rejoice that this 
is so. We are honored by his presence tonight, 
and hope that our very sincere welcome and mod- 
est entertainment will give him pleasure. 

A Stag Party 

(A Speech by One of the Guests) 

I HAVE often wondered just why a gathering 
of men is called a ‘*stag party.” The explanation 
has just occurred to me. It is because none of 
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the little dears are present. I believe these un- 
mixed parties are g^ood for us, because when we 
are with the ladies we are either at our best or 
our worst. Here for a little while we can be our 
own natural selves. 

We all know that man is classed as an animal- 
But he is not only one animal, he is several. To 
start with, he^s a kid. Sometimes he turns out 
to be a good-for-nothing* pup, or a skunk. 
Usually some woman comes along and makes a 
monkey out of him. Then he gets married and 
becomes the goat, or develops into a mule. Oc- 
casionally he tries the gambling game, and makes 
an ass of himself. In his old age, he develops 
into a wise old dog, or a sly old fox. Sometimes 
he enters the realm of birds and becomes cuckoo. 
Of all the animals, he is the only one that can be 
‘^skinned’" several times. 

Shakespeare wrote about the seven ages of 
man. You notice he did not say the seven ages 
of woman. Lovely woman has only one age — 
after she is twenty-five. But there are another 
seven ages of man, slightly different from those 
of Shakespeare. 

The first, when he is a mere infant sleeping all 
day, is the crib-age; when the maid begins to 
take him for daily rides in the park, he is in the 
cab-age; when he enters school and proves a 
trial to his instructors, he is in the sauce-age; 
when he becomes a young man and delights in 
feminine society, he enters the garb-age; this 
soon leads to the altar and the marry-age; a few 
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years later he develops poor health; this is the 
pill-age. And last of all, with some of his facul- 
ties impaired, he enters his dotage. 

I disagree with Alexander Pope that the proper 
study of mankind is man. I believe that the 
proper study of mankind is woman. So, my 
brothers, continue your studies, and whether you 
eventually receive a diploma as a Bachelor or a 
Benedict, your time will not be wasted. But do 
not let your studies, before or after graduation, 
interfere with your friendship for your fellow- 
men. 

I am going to propose the quaint toast to 
friendship of an anonymous writer — ^The Four 
Hinges : 

"Here's to the four hinges of Friendship, 

Swearing, Lying, Stealing, Drinking. 

When you swear, swear by your country; 

When you lie, lie for a pretty woman ; 

When you steal, steal away from bad company ; 

And when you drink, drink with me.” 


Bachelors* Dinnar 

(Appropriate for Any Dinner of Bachelors) 

Yon are familiar with the old saying that there 
is safety in numbers. It is not alone for fellow- 
ship that we bachelors should get together now 
and then. That is, if we are truly desirous of 
remaining in our present state of single taxation, 
W’e are all bom bachelors; some of us may be 
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said to achieve bachelorhood because of our firm- 
ness of character; while others have it thrust 
upon them by the unresponsiveness of the fair 
sesc. 

There is another old adage to the effect that 
there are no marriages in heaven. Well, that’s 
why it’s heaven, you see. It is quite customary 
for bachelors to decry marriage and make face- 
tious remarks regarding it. Far be it from me to 
adopt such an attitude, I really have the great- 
est respect for the marriage relation ; so much so, 
that I have always refrained from entering it for 
fear I would bring disgrace on that honored in- 
stitution. 

It is fortunate for the human race that many 
men have the pioneer spirit, the courageous 
hearts of the adventurer, and who, like Colum- 
bus, are willing to embark on an unknown sea 
with nothing to guide them except faith. These 
men also have the missionary spirit, that self- 
sacrificing disposition which is anxious to take 
on the burdens of others. 

Mother Nature is an errant cheat, sacrificing 
her children’s comfort ruthlessly for the sake of 
propagating the race. We who are gathered here 
have so far laughed at her. We have adopted 
an armor which we think is impervious to the 
weapons of Cupid. But, brothers, we must al- 
ways be alert to our danger. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of celibacy. We must constantly re- 
new our armor, must see that there is no vulner- 
able point which, like the tendon of Achilles, can 
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bring about our downfall. We must learn to 
walk in a garden of roses, without plucking one, 
for thornless roses have not yet been developed. 

There was a time when we could escape to 
man's domain and feel safe from attack, but no 
more. Now that these attractive allies of Mother 
Nature have invaded every walk in life, there is 
no place where we axe safe. 

In the old days, marriage meant home ; without 
it there was none. Now, more frequently, there 
is no home with it. However, with bachelor 
apartments and other institutions which cater to 
the needs of the unattached male, the comforts 
of home need not be lacking in our scheme of 
life. 

America is the land of the brave and the free 
— ^those who are brcme enough to marry, and 
those whom the courts free from unwelcome 
bonds. In this day of marital failures, when 
every seventh marriage turns out unhappily, and 
the judges are busy setting aside the decrees of 
the church, one hesitates to take such a step. I 
am reminded of the man who complained to his 
lawyer about the fee paid for securing his di- 
vorce. ^^Why," he said, ^‘your fee is several times 
more than I paid the minister for marrying us.'' 

"'I know," replied the lawyer, ^"but. look at 
the relative benefits gained." Yes, there is al- 
ways the divorce court, but, brothers, there is 
also alimony. As for me, I prefer to stand on the 
sidelines, for the present at least, and cheer for 
the greatest institution in the world — ^Marriage. 
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A Card Club Supper 

(By a Member of the Club) 

Cajids have many times been made the subject 
of verse and songf and nonsensical prose. For- 
tunes are told with them, and fortunes are made 
and lost with them. Their origin is obscured by 
time, but we know that for many centuries they 
have exerted a fascinating influence in the lives 
of men. It seems to me that this is because they 
so closely resemble human life. 

When we are born, Fate hands us a deck of 
cards. Sometimes it is a ^^cold deck,^^ but we 
have no recourse and must accept what she gives. 
For a short time the deck lies untouched on the 
table, but little by little we become interested in 
it. At first only the bright pictures attract us 
and we gaze at them in great delight. But gaz- 
ing does not long suffice, and we grab the bright 
things in both hands, tossing them about and, 
alas, occasionally tearing and soiling them. Later 
we may try to remove the stains and trim the 
ragged corners, but the deck will always bear the 
marks of this thoughtless play. 

Then we learn the value of the cards and 
strive, more or less efficiently, to play the game. 
A few of us become shrewd, almost uncanny, in 
our ability to take a trick. More of us, perhaps, 
are careless dreamers, *Werlooking a bet” now 
and then. Some study the game carefully, 
shrewdly anticipating their opponent's play. 
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Others there are who always have a "trick up 
their sleeves,” and whose continuous winnings 
are looked upon askance. Some play a lone 
hand, while others take a partner to help or hin- 
der them in the game. 

Sometimes diamonds predominate in our hand, 
and great wealth is ours. More often it is hearts, 
and our lives are filled with romance. Sometimes 
Fate deals us a handful of clubs and hard 
knocks, and again she gives us a hand of spades 
with which to dig pitfalls for ourselves. And al- 
ways there is in the deck the joker of Fate, which 
may, at the last moment, overturn our best laid 
plans to win the game. 

At last comes the time when we no longer care 
to play. Once more we are content to look at 
the pictures and to recall the games we have 
won. Then, for a little time, the deck again lies 
unused on the table, until Fate lays it away in 
the archives of eternity. 

But all through this wonderful game of life we 
are hoping that some day we will draw that rare 
hand — a Royal Flush — ^the Ace of Wealth, the 
King of Power, the Queen of Love, the Jack of 
Pleasure, and the many Spots of Friendship. 

It is my hope that all of us gathered here to- 
night may, before our deck is laid away, hold that 
wonderful hand, to which I offer a toast — ^A 
Royal Flush. 
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The Ladies 

(By One of the Opposite Sex) 

I AM sure you are all familiar with that verst 
of Bobby Burns, the beloved Scotch poet and 
criterion of feminine charms — 

'*And Nature swears, the lovely dears. 

Her noblest work she classes, O ; 

Her 'prentice hand she tried on man. 

And then she made the lasses, 

This of course accounts for woman’s perfec- 
tion. Man wasn’t much of a success in the first 
place, and he hasn’t had much of a chance since. 

It has been the custom for ages to pay ex- 
travagant homage to woman; to set her on a 
pedestal, place a crown upon her head, a scepter 
in her hand, and then to bow down and worship 
her. But she has stepped down from the ped- 
estal, sawed oiSF part of the legs, and is now ilsing 
it as a stool on which to climb over into man’s 
domain, or to stand on while she makes stump 
speeches. The crown she has converted into a 
becoming hat and the scepter into an implement 
of business, which she is using with strenuous 
energy and amazing ability. 

The fairy-like creature of our earlier dreams 
has passed away with Santa Claus and George 
Washington’s cherry tree. And what has been 
the result? Are we disappointed in her, or do 
we still worship? Are we sorry that we have 
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lost the half-woman, half-angel? We are not, 
for we have found a real comrade, a real help- 
mate, and, as always, we thank God for her. 

Of course this new state of affairs has some 
disadvantages. For instance, we cannot stay out 
late and expect that the old work-at-the-ofSce or 
sick-friend alibi will pass as an excuse. And the 
rolling-pin is also passee. It is used no more, 
even in the pantry. 

The other night* a group of us were arranging 
a poker party, and friend Ed called up the little 
woman and told her that he would have to work 
at the office and would not be home until nearly 
midnight. Did she weep, as in the days of old? 
She did not. Instead, she said, "Now Ed, can I 
depend on that?” Ed excused himself and went 
home. Wise little lady. That was far more ef- 
fective in accomplishing her object than any 
amount of old-fashioned pleading or tears. 

Another friend of mine, arriving home late, 
facetiously said to his wife, "111 bet you can't 
guess what kept me.” 'W'ell, I can,” she replied, 
"but go ahead and tell your story, an3rway.” 

You may have heard about little Johnny, who 
got his Sunday School lessons mixed and when 
asked where Eve came from, replied that she 
was made from the jawbone of an ass. Poor 
Adam, that's the worst slam he ever got. 

My private opinion of Adam and Eve is that 
when they set up housekeeping in the Garden of 
Eden, Eve soon found that she didn't care for 
the location, or the scenery, or that the garage 
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was too small for the dinosaur. Possibly after 
Cain and Abel brought home their wives, she 
felt that the place was getting cluttered up with 
undesirable people. Not being able to persuade 
Adam to move, she deliberately set about break- 
ing the clause in the lease regarding the forbid- 
den tree, and hence was evicted. I, myself, think 
she possessed a pretty good business head, and 
she certainly hoodwinked old Adam, just as her 
descendants are doing today. • 

But seriously, gentlemen, Vay down in our 
hearts, we know that but for woman, we would 
be the most helpless and uncomfortable of crea- 
tures. We all need her to sympathize with us, 
to soothe our pain, and to instil ambition in our 
souls. I can sympathize with the boy, who, 
when asked what would follow if women were 
taken away from the co-educational institutions, 
replied, will.” Therefore, I take pleasure in 
giving as a toast, in the immortal words of Mil- 
ton — 

“The -ladies — God^s last and best work.” 


“A Few Words” by a Humorist 

(The Funniest Speech on the Program) 

I HAVE often wondered why the public, or his 
alleged friends, expect a so-called humorist to be 
amusing every time he is invited to a banquet. 
They forget that he is human. 

“Your Papa is a very funny man,” said a guest 
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to the little daughter of a great humorist, who 
was keeping the table in a roar of laughter. 

^"Yeth/* assented the little maid, ^Vhen we have 
tumpany." 

No one expects a lawyer to try a case, a doctor 
to perform an operation, or a farmer to milk a 
cow when he attends a public function. Yet the 
confidence of a humorist^s friends in his ability 
to regale them with samples of extemporaneous 
humor on any occasion, at any time, is touching. 
If he does not come up to their expectations, he is 
branded as a fake, and thereafter his published 
efforts are looked upon with suspicion. In the 
olden days every king maintained a court jester. 
But this jester had the same difficulty that we 
modern humorists experience. When called upon 
unexpectedly, he had to be careful not to lose his 
head. 

All good oj^-hand speeches are carefully pre- 
pared beforehand. The more careful the prepara- 
tion, the better the speech. Celebrated extempo- 
raneous speakers sometimes spend months in 
arranging clever sentences, and memorizing 
jokes, verses and witty sayings, tmtil their minds 
becomes like hidden springs. All that Is neces- 
sary is to^tap the rock, and there is a flow, clear 
and sparkling — ^and sometimes endless. 

Some speakers remind one of the college boy's 
car. It was not a remarkable car, but the owner 
was very proud of it* One day while driving in 
the country he stopped at a farmhouse for dinner, 
and was highly pleased when the farmer said to 
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him: ''Guess that there automobile of yours is a 
hundred hoss-power/^ 

"Oh, no/’ the student explained, with a patron- 
izing smile, "it’s only five horse-power. A hun- 
dred horse-power would be ever so much larger.” 

"I wa’n’t judging by the size, but by the noise,” 
said the farmer. 

Humor is a saving grace. People who do not 
possess it take life and themselves too seriously. 
If men and women had a keener sense of humor, 
there would be less murders in the world, and 
less divorces. Probably less marriages, too. It 
is the ability to see the humorous side of a situa- 
tion that makes life worth living, not only for 
ourselves, but for our associates as well. 

Few people can laugh at a joke when it is di- 
rected against themselves. To do so requires 
imagination as well as a sense of humor. 

A very serious-minded man, on being asked 
how many children he had, replied: "Nine — ^five 
on earth and four in ’eaven, and hit’^ my ’ighest 
’ope and hambition to get them all there.” 

Both humor and imagination were possessed by 
the section boss, who, while walking along the 
railroad track, found one of his men sleeping plac- 
idly on the 'embankment. The boss looked dis- 
gustedly at the delinquent for a few minutes, and 
then remarked: 

"Slape on, ye lazy loafer, slape on, for as long 
as ye slape ye’ve got a job, but when ye wake 
je ain’t gofnone.” 

On the other hand, some people have no sense 
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of humor at all. Such a one was the doctor who 
had been treating a patient for liver trouble. The 
patient died. The next day the doctor met a 
friend who said, 'T hear that Brown has died of 
stomach trouble.''^ 

^^Don"t you believe all you hear/^ replied the 
good doctor. '^When I treat a man for liver 
trouble, he dies of liver trouble/^ 

Women, it is contended, are deficient in a sense 
of humor. This is a base slander, for women 
have a vivid imagination. 

A woman passenger on a through train asked 
the conductor why he waved his arm at the en- 
gineer each time before starting. He replied, 
crossly, ^‘That means, get the heck out of here/’ 

Later he was sorry for his impoliteness and 
apologized. 

''Oh, that’s all right,” replied the woman, and 
waved her arm at him. 

One trouble with a humorist’s speech is that, 
having no subject in particular, it has no logical 
conclusion, so I’d better sit down quickly before 
you t>egin waving your arms at me. 


A Dinner in a Fareign Land 

(Compatriots Dine in a Strange Country) 

am far fra my hame 
And I’m weary aftenwhiles.” 

The writer of this sweet old hymn knew human 
nature. She, for a woman wrote the lines, knew 
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that there comes a time when the traveler or 
dweller in foreign lands tires of his surroundings ; 
then the thought inevitably comes that he is *‘far 
fra his hame/’ 

He may find great enjoyment in the scenery, 
the art, or the people of another country, but 
none of the seven wonders of the world can give 
him a thrill like unexpectedly seeing ^"Old Glory” 
floating from a masthead in some foreign port, 
waving from the flagstaff of his country's em- 
bassy, or even fluttering on the automobile of the 
ubiquitous tourist. And if, perchance, one should 
see it at the head of a band marching down the 
street — oh, joy! 

• I have often thought of that historic meeting 
between Stanley and Livingston in the heart of 
Africa. What must have been the feelings of 
the great explorer when, seated at the opening 
of his tent, ill almost unto death, with no white 
man to minister to his needs, he heard music, and 
looking up, saw coming through the aisles of the 
jungle, the Stars and Stripes. It must be that 
great joy does not kill, or Livingston's explora- 
tions would have ended there. 

We Americans are intensely and sincerely pa- 
triotic, but we're just a little ashamed of it, so 
we scoff , at too much demonstration, and are care- 
less in our attention to the flag and our national 
anthem. But then, we are also careless of our 
mother and our home. Yet, only a few years 
ago, some four million of our young men proved 
that at heart we are sincere. 
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We are enjoying ourselves over here im- 
mensely, but it"s the thought of our home wait- 
ing for us that makes this possible. If we had 
no home, no place to go when our travels are 
over, would we enjoy them so much? My 
friends, our country and our home are the badc- 
ground which brings out the picture. Without 
it, the picture would mean nothing. 

But this home that we all love so much would 
not be complete without the presence of a woman 
— ^a mother, a wife, or a daughter. So I want to 
oflFer as a toast tonight a woman who combines 
them all, and home and country as well, a woman 
whom we all love, and the first sight of whom 
will fill us with joy — ^The Lady in the Harbor of 
New York. Liberty greeting her son ! 


Address to the Captain at the Knd of an 
Ocean Voyage 

(By One of the Passengers) 

We are nearing the end of a most delightful 
voyage, and my fellow passengers wish me to 
express to you our appreciation of the kindness 
and courtesy which we have received on your 
splendid vessel, the delightful entertainment 
which has been provided for us, and the assur- 
ance of safety which has pervaded the ship un- 
der your skillful management and calm judg- 
ment. 

In times past, an ocean voyage meant weeks 
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or months on the trackless sea; time enoug’h for 
enduring* friendships to be formed. Today, it 
seems that we scarcely become acquainted be- 
fore the voyage is over. But we have an advan- 
tage which helps to compensate for the shortness 
of the trip. Since ocean voyages are made more 
frequently than in former years, many of us may 
have the pleasure of sailing with you again. We 
hope this will be so, for not only have we been 
proud of your acquaintance, but we have felt a 
pleasant security during the entire trip. 

A great passenger ship, like a floating hotel, is 
an enormous responsibility to rest upon any man, 
but we feehthat it could not be intrusted to one 
more competent than yourself. We wish, there- 
fore, to extend to you and your oiRficers our ap- 
preciation for all you have done to make the voy- 
age pleasant, and to warmly congratulate you 
and ourselves on its safe termination. 


Response 

(By the Captain) 

I AM glad, indeed, my dear sir, that the passen- 
gers have had a pleasant voyage. The ship's 
officers and myself have done what we could to 
give you comfort. It is our duty to guard the 
ship from all possible peril, and to protect the 
lives of our passengers, even at the sacrifice of 
our own. 

There are probably no men outside the army 
so trained to discipline as the officers and crew 
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o£ a passeng-er vessel. We realize that cyctj mo- 
ment of the day and pight the safety and com- 
fort of our passengers rest upon us. 

We are grateful for the knowledge that you 
have had a pleasurable trip, and wish to assure 
you that it has been no less enjoyable to us. On 
behalf of my officers and myself I thank you for 
your complimentary expressions. We hope to 
see you all again; but if we do not, our best 
wishes for a happy life voyage go with you. 


The Health of Our Chairman 
(For a Reunion) 

There is some one here this evening who is 
deserving of more than a casual greeting. Every 
successful undertaking, whether it be the build- 
ing of a railroad, or the planning of a reunion like 
this, must have a head, a guiding spirit, who is 
willing to devote his time and labor to achieving 
satisfactory results. 

This guiding spirit is supposed to have com- 
mittees, popularly believed to function auto- 
matically; but any one who has ever filled such 
a position knows that he must actually serve on 
all committees himself, and must personally see 
that all details are carried out. If anything goes 
wrong, he, and not the committee, is to blame, 
and through it all he must be pleasant, courteous, 
unobtrusively helpful, and willing to sacrifice his 
own time at a moment's notice. 

It takes a genius, ladies and gentlemen, to do 
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this. But there is one among us who is an adept 
at it, who can make a committee work and like 
it, who can persuade a speaker that he is honored 
by an invitation to talk, who can make a chef 
outdo himself, and who can influence a crowd to 
attend- 

Such a man was responsible for this very en- 
joyable occasion. I think we owe him an ex- 
pression of thanks, and I therefore take pleasure 
in oflFering a toast to that very efficient, genial, 
courteous gentleman — Our Chairman. 


Response 

(By the Chairman) ■ 

Friends, you flatter me greatly. To my very 
willing and energetic committee is due the suc- 
cess of this entertainment. 

If I have shown any marked ability in this af- 
fair, it was the ability to pick the right assistants. 
It has been said that the secret of Andrew Car- 
negie's great success was his judgment of men 
and his talent for bringing into the business 
those more capable than himself. I merely 
adopted the method of that canny Scot, and you 
see the result. If you are pleased, I am very 
happy, but I must insist on dividing the honors 
with my loyal helpers, whose arduous labors 
have made this occasion so enjoyable. On their 
behalf, as well as for myself, therefore, I thank 
you. 
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'TCere's to the hand of friendship. 
Sincere, twice-tried and true. 

That smiles in the hour of triumph 
And laughs at its joy with you, 

Yet stands in the nig^t of sorrow 
Close by when the shadows fall. 

And never turns the picture 
Of an old friend to the wall/* 

— Anonymous. 



On Being Elected President of a Club 
(His First Meeting) 

I DO not know how to express adequately my 
appreciation of the honor you have conferred 
upon me in electing- me President of this organi- 
zation* 

The By-Laws define the duties of a president 
something as follows: To preside at the meet- 
ings of the club, see that its business is properly 
conducted, and secure obedience to the laws and 
regulations. That seems simple enough, but in 
reality it is much more than that. The presi- 
dent is, temporarily at least, the head of the or- 
ganization, and the organization is judged by 
him. Just as a man is judged by his head. A 
man^s body may be large or small, strong or 
weak, but one look at his head decides us in his 
favor or against it. 

I am beginning to realize that my work does 
not begin and end in the club room; that in my 
meeting with others I shall be known, during my 
period of office, as the president of this organiza- 
tion. I shall derive honor; therefore, it behooves 
me by my conduct to reflect honor on my club. 

It is my duty to assist in promoting good feel- 
ing, to conserve our resources, to exercise care in 
bringing others into our organization, and to 
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promote the purposes for which we were organ- 
ized. 

And so I ask myself the question — Can I do 
these things acceptably to the members? I can 
truthfully answer that I will try. I will assume 
my duties cheerfully, and discharge them to the 
best of my ability. . 

But, my friends, I realize that alone a presi- 
dent can do nothing. Therefore, I trust that, as 
I shall endeavor to carry out your wishes in all 
matters, so may I have at all times your fullest 
confidence, your advice, your sympathy and sup- 
port, to the end that our club may grow in 
strength and numbers during my term of office. 

Again let me thank you for the honor and as- 
sure you of my desire to justify the confidence 
you have reposed in me. 


Masons 

(By an Officer of the Lodge) 

As I look around this assembly tonight, I 
wonder just what our lodge means to each of us. 
Probably no one here is in need of any assist- 
ance, financial or social, that the lodge can give. 
Most of us donate but little in the way of service 
or money to the lodge or its members; but still 
there is a strong tie that binds us. The little 
badge we wear so inconspicuously in our coat 
lapel is known to the uttermost parts of the earth 
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and, like the lamp of Aladdin, will bring to ns the 
genii of assistance, if needed. 

What is it that has made onr fraternity, per- 
haps the largest in the world — certainly the old- 
est — ^so well-known and respected by the world 
at large, and so beloved by its members? Is it 
this badge? No, that is only an outward symbol, 
and whether it be set with diamonds or of plain 
design with no material value, its significance is 
the same. 

Is it because of our lodge rooms? No, for 
whether it be a bare hall in a remote rural dis- 
trict, or a magnificent city temple, the work per- 
formed and the words spoken are no different. 

Is it because of our hospitals and homes? No, 
because much of our charity is without ostenta- 
tion, or the knowledge of the world. It is none 
of these things, important as they are. 

It is, my brothers, the spirit of fraternal love 
and the great principles of Masonry which give 
to our emblem its priceless value, and make of 
the humblest hall a. sacred place ; which bestow 
upon our institutions that love and service not 
found in public places of like character, and 
which bring to our side a brotherly helper, 
though the appeal for aid be in a foreign land. 

Robert Bums, the first Poet Laureate of Free- 
masonry, has beautifully expressed this senti- 
ment in a farewell poem to his lodge : 
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^^Adieti ! a heart-warm, fond adieu ! 

D^r brothers of the mystic tie! 

Ye favoured, ye enlighten'd few. 

Companions of my social joy; 

Tho' I to foreign lands must hie. 

Pursuing Fortune's sliddVy ba' 

With melting heart and brindul eye, 

111 mind you stiU, tho’ far awa'/' 

And Edwin Booth, the great tragedian, once 

said of Masonry — 

be a Worshipful Master and to 
throw my whole soul into the work, with 
the candidate for my audience and the lodge 
for my stage, would be a greater distinction 
than to receive the plaudits of the people in 
all the theaters of the world.” 

But it remains for an unknown poet to touch 

the deep, underlying motive that thrills us all : 

^‘Father's Lodge, I well remember, wasn't large as 
lo%es go. 

There was trouble in December getting to it through 
the snow. 

But he seldom missed a meeting ; drifts or blossoms in 
the lane. 

Still the Tyler heard his greeting, winter ice or summer 
rain. 

'^Father’s Lodge thought nothing of it, 'mid their labors 
and their cares 

Those old Masons learned to love it, that fraternity of 
theirs. 

What's a bit of stormy weather, when a little down 
the road 

Men are gathering together, helping bear each other's 
load. 
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^Tatlier’s Lodge liad caught the gleaming of the great 
Masonic past; 

Thinking, toiling, daring, dreaming, they were builders 
to the last 

Quiet men, not rich nor clever, with the tools they 
found at hand 

Building for the great forever, first a village, then a 
land. 

"Father's Lodge no temple builded, shaped of sted and 
carved of stone; 

Marble columns, ceilings gilded, Father's Lodge has 
never known. 

But a heritage of glory they have left the humble ones ; 

They have left their mighty story in the keeping of 
their sons/’ 


Eastern Star 

(By the Officer of Another Chapter) 

They say that an actor’s idea of a vadktion is 
to go to the theater. There is a good deal of 
truth in the statement, for there, more than in 
any other place in the world, he feels free from 
his duties. He takes no part, has no responsi- 
bilities, and can therefore enjoy the performance 
to the fullest extent. 

The same thing is true of an Eastern Star offi- 
cer. We thoroughly enjoy seeing the work per- 
formed by the officers of another chapter. We 
feel no sense of responsibility, no worry or timid- 
ity. The small, inconsequential errors in the 
ritual do not annoy us ; we do not even have to 
provide the refreshments; and we do not need 
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to worry about the weather. In fact, we can 
give ourselves tip to the wholehearted enjoyment 
of our friends, the splendid work of their chapter, 
and the good things they have prepared for our 
entertainment. 

Yes, visiting another chapter is my idea of a 

real vacation, and we of Chapter are 

happy to extend to you an earnest invitation to 
spend a little vacation with us. 


Odd Fellows 

(By a Loyal Member) 

Noah Webster tells us that the word ^‘odd” 
means singular, unusual, extraordinary, un- 
matched. He also assures us that a “fellow” 
is a companion, a comrade, a partner, an asso- 
ciate. *I like that word fellow — ^it is packed so 
full of meaning; someone who is our daily asso- 
ciate, a companion in our hours of leisure, a part- 
ner in our joys and sorrows, and a comrade in 
the journey of life. 

But why odd? We are not as a group, or 
individually, singular or unusual or extraordi- 
nary in any way; but we are unmatched in our 
high ideals and in our desire to serve our fellow 
men. It is men of this unmatched character 
whom we delight to bring into the order .and 
make into “regular fellows.” 

The bond between us, however, lies not alone 
in our respect and esteem for each other. Our de- 
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sire to be of service to the world is the great un- 
derlying motive. A teacher was giving his class 
a lecture on charity. "Jimmy/' he said, "if I saw 
a man beating a donkey and stopped him from 
doing so, what virtue would I be showing?" 

"Brotherly love,” replied Jimmy promptly, 

I shall not dwell on the history of our organi- 
zation, which is hundreds of years old; or on its 
size, which is more than two million. Nor shall 
I touch on the millions of dollars that are dis- 
bursed annually for charitable purposes. You 
know all this. The secret of our growth and of 
the good we have done li^ in our united efforts. 
"In union there is strength,” and nowhere is this 
truth so manifest as in our fratomal order. In- 
dividually we can accomplish little, but banded 
together we can achieve much in the service of 
humanity, and our progress will be faster and 
our pleasures greater, because of the thousands 
of "unmatched” fellows who will join us on the 
way. 


Knights of Columbus 

(By One of the Knights) 

There is little I can say about our organization 
which you do not already know. You are familiar 
with its history, its purposes and aims, and with 
the relief work accomplished by it. You know 
that we have branches in every state in the 
Union, in every province of Canada, and in many 
other countries of the world. 
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We are glad to feel that in times of great mis- 
fortune, such as the San Francisco earthquake, 
the Mississippi floods, the Halifax tragedy, and 
the Italian volcanic disaster, we were immediately 
ready with money, provisions and service to re- 
lieve distress. We like to remember that during 
the World War the lives of those who were 
fighting for liberty were made more cheerful, 
their physical discomfort somewhat relieved, and 
their pain eased because of our loyal workers. 

Speaking of the war, a K, C. friend of mine 
who saw service in our hospitals in France re- 
cently told me several incidents which he wit- 
nessed in the course of his duty. A certain 
colored soldier had been ordered to bed by the 
doctor. When the nurse arrived, it developed 
that the lad possessed no sleeping apparel. 

^'Haven^t you got pajamas?” the nurse asked, 
rather sharply. 

^‘No ma’am, I ain’t got pajamas,” he protested 
vigorously, “I’s only got mumps.” 

Another colored patient, curious to know what 
was written on the card attached to the foot of 
his bed, crawled out to investigate. It was the 
regulation card, giving the patient’s name and 
the history of his case. When the nurse came, 
the colored boy was shaking with fear. 

^‘De cahd say I got diagnosis, nurse,” he 
quavered. “Is it very bad?” 

We are gratified to know that this organization 
has in it a great army of young men who find 
opportunity for service, social enjoyment, and 
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Tbrotlierlj association within our doors. These 
are the things which the younger generation 
need and which we are able to give them in so 
large a measure. 

Like the great adventurer from whom we take 
our name, we are seeking undiscovered avenues 
of service to humanity. We are seeking to relieve 
suffering, to encourage honest endeavor, to bring 
pleasure, and, wherever possible, to claim new 
territory in the name of our patron, Columbus, 
whose true Knights we are. 

We are inspired by the memory of his courage 
and perservance, by the marvelous faith which 
triumphed in the face of danger and opposition 
and which has been such a splendid example to 
mankind — the courage and faith so graphically 
described in the familiar poem by Joaquin Miller; 

‘‘^Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores; 

Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘Now must we pray. 

For lo ! the very stars are gone. 

Brave admVl speak; what shall I say?^ 

Why say : Sail on I sail on ! and on T 


^Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
> Of all dark nights ! And then a speck — 

A light I A light I A light 1 A light ! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its greatest lesson : ‘On 1 Sail on !’ ” 
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Elks 

(By a Prominent Clubman) 

Once in a while people accuse the Elks of 
having a good time, or enjoying themselves. 
That’s an awful indictment, and I hope that 
every member of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks can plead guilty to it. If not, he 
should be expelled from the Order. Why 
shouldn’t he have a good time? Why shouldn’t 
he enjoy life? Because the word ‘‘benevolent” 
is a part of our name, is no reason why we should 
go about with long faces and sanctimonious 
smiles. 

It is just as necessary to the welfare of hu- 
manity that we distribute smiles and sunshine 
and good cheer as it is to distribute bodily com- 
forts. And so, if you know a man who is cheer- 
ful, who carries with him a ray of sunshine, if 
he is not already an Elk, go get him and make 
him a member. We need him. 

And this is where the Elks have an advantage 
over organizations who do not solicit member- 
ship. If we see a man who we believe would be 
a real addition to our order, a man of splendid 
character, we ask him to join, something which 
he might not have thought of voluntarily, but 
which he is very glad to do. 

But it is not the number of members that 
counts, or the years of past history. It is quality 
rather than quantity, present activities rather 
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than past glories which set the B.P.O.E- apart 
from all other fraternal organizations, and make 
them the blessing to humanity which they are. 

So greatly has otir order impressed itself upon 
people that we have been given another name, 
a paraphrase of our official title, and when people 
give you a nickname, they love you. B.P.O.E., 
they say, means “the best people on earth,’^ and, 
friends, we come very close to being just that 
We cultivate the spirit of goodfellowship, we 
offer the helping hand, we instill civic pride, we 
encourage patriotism. Bound together by good- 
fellowship and these commendable purposes, I 
believe that our order is destined to be the great- 
est power for good in the world. So join with 
me, brothers, in a toast to the B.P-O.E. — ^The 
Best People On Earth. 


Bandred Societies 

(By a Member of the Entertaining Society) 

In a gathering of this character, there must 
be many who are members of other fraternities, 
clubs and societies having for their object pur- 
poses, aims and ideals similar to our own. We 
are glad to have them here as, in a measure, 
representatives of those organizations. We feel 
that a strong bond of brotherhood and good feel- 
ing exists between us, and we wish them to know 
that there is a warm welcome for them tonight, 
and always, at our board. 
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Therefore I think it fitting that we make our 
welcome manifest by proposing a toast to our 
friends, and I know you will all join me in the 
sentiment : 

^To our sister societies, 

Bless their endeavor; 

May they prosper and flourish, 

Enduring forever/’ 


Response 

(By a Visitor) 

On behalf of Society (or Club, or 

Fraternity), of which I am a member, and also 
on behalf of other societies who are not repre- 
sented here but who, I know, would wish to be, 
I want to extend my thanks for the gracious 
words to which we have just listened. 

This feeling of goodfellowship on your part is 
greatly appreciated and heartily reciprocated by 
the other organizations which we have just hon- 
ored. May this spirit of co-operation continue to 
grow. 

We each have an object, a purpose for our ex- 
istence, and as these purposes are all more or 
less altruistic, there is no reason why we should 
not be harmonious. Therefore, if I may be per- 
mitted, I would like to offer a toast to the objects 
in which we have a mutual interest. 
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Fraternities 

(By a Member) 

A FRATERNITY IS Supposed to engender broth- 
erly love, but I ask you, is it a mark of particular 
affection to expect a man to talk, or a crowd to 
listen, after a dinner like this ? Why spoil a per- 
fect evening by tacking on a speech? Former 
experience tells me that if I try to be serious, 
you will laugh at me; if I attempt to be funny, 
you will weep. 

Clarence Buddington Kelland says that the 
only one who loves an after-dinner speech is the 
fellow who is making it. That being the case, I 
am going to enjoy myself for a minute or two. 

The great American indoor sport, it has been 
said, is the organization of clubs and societies, 
hence millions of dollars and years of time are 
spent in this pleasant occupation. And it is time 
and money well spent, because it means the 
broadening of our ideas, the formation of lifetime 
friendships, and the advancement of mutual in- 
terests. 

Men are always seeking opportunities to flock 
together. From time immemorial men, having 
a common interest in business or pleasure, have 
formed organizations merely for the sake of get- 
ting together, and they go away from such meet- 
ings refreshed and inspired, 

Americans have been accused of being money- 
grabbers. It is true that we like to make money — 
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with us it is almost a game. But it is equally 
true that we like to spend it, and it is not only 
creature comforts that we buy. We buy occa- 
sions like this — ^goodfellowship and friends. The 
thought that we may in almost every city in the 
land find a branch of this organization which 
will accord us the same hearty welcome is a 
splendid return on our investment. 

I am going to tell you a little incident that 
happened to a friend of mine recently which il- 
lustrates the depth of friendships so formed. 
My friend had attended a fraternity meeting, but 
had not returned home at the usual hour. His 
wife, being a little worried, sent telegrams to 
five of his friends asking if Harry was spending 
the night with them. Soon after the messages 
were dispatched, Harry came home. A little 
later she received five replies, each one of which 
said, ‘‘Yes, Harry is staying all night with me.” 
Now that’s what I call true friendship. 


Fraternity Song 

(Air — ‘'John Brownes Body^^) 

Like the ancient heroes of the dim and distant 
past. 

Well carve our names in honor and in glory that 
will last. 

The Psi Chi Omega Frat is making history fast — 
We’re Psi Chi Omega Men! 
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Chorus 

Plato, Homer and Euripides, 

Euclid, Phidias, Demosthenes, 

Zeno, Xenophon and Socrates, 

Were Psi Chi Omega Men. 

Psi Chi Omega is a grand old name. 

Well write the letters in the Hall of Fame, 
Well make the ‘‘glory that was Greece” seem 
tame — 

WeVe Psi Chi Omega Men. 

Like the old philosophers, with mighty minds 
we^re blest. 

Our hearts are full of courage and we welcome 
any test. 

Just tell us what is wanted and we’re here to do 
the rest — 

We’re Psi Chi Omega Men. 

Chorus 

Cimon, Sophocles, Herodotus, 

Thales, Aeschines, Pythagoras, 

Pindar, Pericles and Aeschylus, 

Were Psi Chi Omega Men. 

Psi Chi Omega is a grand old name. 

We’ll write the letters in the Hall of Fame, 
Well make the “glory that was Greece” seem 
tame — 

We’re Psi Chi Omega Men. 
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Sororities 

(A ''SisteV" Sets Forth the Aims of the Society) 

As I sat here partaking* of this good dinner and 
watching all the interesting and interested faces, 
the thought came to me, *"Just what does the 
Sorority mean to each of us?” 

And I am going to tell you as nearly as I can 
just what it means to me. It is more than a club, 
for I would lose interest in any club when I left 
the community in which it existed, while I hope 
always to be a member, active or alumna, of 

Sorority. And I have, and always will 

have, a personal interest in our members, al- 
though doubtless there are many whom I shall 
never meet personally. It is diflferent from my 
church, because it is non-sectarian, so that here 
any girl may be my friend, regardless of her 
religious creed. In short, it is more like a family 
in which we are all sisters. To be sure, we some- 
times differ, like true sisters, but, also like true 
sisters, we forget our differences and our indi- 
vidual ideas for the advancement of the Sorority. 

The Sorority means that I need never be a 
stranger in a strange land, because in every state 
of the Union are fine, splendid girls, who would 
gladly welcome me, girls whose ideals and inter- 
ests are the same as my own, who call any mem- 
ber of Sorority sister. 

This is what it means to me, and I am sure 
that it means the same to each of you ; therefore 
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I know you will join me in a toast to Our 
Sorority — May she always be as proud of her 
daughters as her daughters are of her. 


PresOTtation of an Emblem 

(To a Retiring Officer of the Lodge) 

To be the chief officer of a lodge is a great 
honor, for in electing you to this station, your 
associates bestowed upon you their greatest gift, 
and showed you the confidence and esteem in 
which you are held. 

You have filled your office with splendid suc- 
cess. You have been efficient, thoughtful of 
others, and conscientious in the performance of 
your duties. You accepted your trust willingly; 
you have executed it faithfully; and, I am sure, 
are laying it down thankfully. 

It is the custom on occasions such as this to 

present to the retiring officer a Past ^s 

jewel. This emblem not only signifies that you 
have been honored by your associates and have 
risen high in our fraternity, but it also indicates 
that you have rendered valuable service to the 
order. 

You richly merit this emblem, and it gives me 
great pleasure to present it to you on behalf of 

Lodge, and to welcome you to the 

ranks of those who have been thus honored in 
the past. 
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Response 

(By a Retiring Officer of the Lodge) 

There are times when it is difficult to find 
words for the proper expression of one’s senti- 
ments. This is such an occasion. My chief feel- 
ing tonight is one of relief that the year’s work 
has ended. I have enjoyed my term of office 
and the many pleasant occasions we have had 
together. Taken as a whole, the year has been 
a success, but I realize that this would not have 
been possible by my efforts alone. I have had 
your good will and earnest co-operation at all 
times, and for this I am deeply grateful. 

I have endeavored to serve you well. Where 
I have succeeded, you have been generous in 
your praise; where I have failed, you have been 
charitable and sympathetic. Because of these 
things, my term of office will be long remembered 
as a most pleasant period of my life. 

I shall cherish this emblem, not only as a 
symbol of our Order, but also because of its 
association and the pleasant memories it will 
carry. I am grateful to you all, and if in the 
future I can serve you, individually or collec- 
tively, please do not hesitate to call upon me, for 
I shall be happy to respond. 
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Presentation of a Flag 
(To a Lodge or Patriotic Orgmiisaiion) 

In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. The earth was without form and void, 
and darkness lay upon the face of the deep. And 
God said "Let there light.” And, lo, from the 
East came faintly stealing the first red and white 
rays of the morning sun, growing brighter and 
brighter, until over the universe He had created, 
shone the first day. 

And that the world might never be in dark- 
ness, He made the stars and set them in the 
blue firmament of heaven, where they sparkled 
softly as the first night fell on the new-born 
world. 

The red, the white, and the blue are the sym- 
bols of God’s first thought when He made for 
us the world, and lighted it by the red and white 
rays of the morning sun, and the stars set in 
heaven’s blue at night. These three colors are 
so enshrined in the hearts of men that they are 
found today in the flag of almost every nation. 
From that of the oldest kingdom down to the 
youngest republic, the tri-colors prevail, rising 
to heights of significance and beauty in the Star 
Spangled Banner of our fair land. 

By some happy inspiration we have endowed 
these colors with beautiful significance. Like 
rays of light they penetrate our souls — the red 
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ray of love, the white ray of purity, and the blue 
ray of fidelity. 

Mr. President (or name of presiding officer), 

on behalf of our members, I present to 

(name of organization) this beautiful flag of our 
country. We bring it with love and reverence 
for every thread in its silken folds. May its 
presence here each night fill our hearts with love 
for our fellow men, with purity of thought, and 
with fidelity to our noble order (or our native 
land), the three virtues symbolized by the Red, 
White and Blue. 


Acceptance 

(By the Presiding Officer) 

We have derived inspiration from your elo- 
quent words, and wish to assure you of our happi- 
ness in receiving this beautiful gift. Most of us 
pride ourselves on our patriotism and display our 
flag on National holidays, but how many of us 
really thrill when we see its glorious folds flutter- 
ing in the breeze? How many think of its true 
significance? 

It is only when we se^ "Old Glory’^ waving in 
some distant land that our hearts throb with love 
and reverence, and the realization comes to‘ us 
that however long or far our footsteps may stray 
from our native heath, still where floats our flag 
there must forever be our heart and home. 

This is, indeed, a proud occasion for 
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Lodge (or Club), and in its behalf I am most 
happy to accept this, our nation flag. We will 
preserve and reverence it, and its presence here 
will, I am sure, intensify in our hearts that love 
and respect for our native land which every true 
American should feel. With it before us, we will 
strive to exemplify the virtues symbolized by ft. 


Presentation of Altar Cover to Church or Lodge 

( By a Member of the Congregation or Lodge ) 

We do not realize how great a part the altar 
plays in our lives, how closely it is connected 
with all the milestones that mark off the span of 
human existence. 

It is to the altar that we are brought when 
they bestow upon us the name which we will 
carry through life, the name which has been so 
lovingly and carefully chosen and which will 
henceforth be ours to raise to the heights of 
honor, or to drag in the dust of disgrace. It is 
at the altar that we receive the holy sacrament 
which purifies our souls and unites our lives with 
God, It is at the altar that our life is joined with 
the life of another for better or worse, for time 
and eternity. It is to the altar that we, in turn, 
bring the precious gifts of God to consecrate 
them to a Christian life. It is at the® altar that 
we take those solemn vows which unite us with 

the church of God (or with Order), 

wherein we pledge ourselves to observe the teach- 
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ings of our faith, so that our lives may reflect 
credit on our creed. And finally, it is to the altar 
that we are brought when our life here is over 
and the spirit has returned to its heavenly home. 

What is more fitting, therefore, than that the 
altar of our church (or lodge) should be covered 
with appropriate vestments, a covering which, 
by its richness and beauty, will reflect the rever- 
ence that we hold for this sacred place. 

It is my great pleasure to present to 

Church (or Lodge), on behalf of our loyal mem- 
bers this beautiful altar cloth, into the selection 
(or making) of which has gone much loving 
thought. We know that its presence here will 
inspire us to a greater determination to fulfill 
our vows and to pattern our lives after that of 
our great Preceptor. 


Acceptance 

(By the Head of the Church or Lodge) 

No more appropriate gift could have been ten- 
dered to this church (or organization), and no 
more beautiful words could have been spoken in 
presenting it We fully appreciate that this gift, 
coming as it does from our members, carries with 
it a devotion to principle, a loyalty to truth, and 
a great love for the Christian religion (or the 
teachings of our order). 

It will not only beautify our church (or meet- 
ing place) < but it will be a constant reminder of 
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what the altar signifies in our religion, our homes 
and cur lives. The tendency of the times is to 
stray away from all serious thought, to hold 
lightly all sacred things- In the midst of this 
apparently chaotic condition, it is doubly gratify- 
ing to feel that, after all, there are those who still 
revere the truth and are striving to live under 
the golden rule. 

On behalf of Church (or 

Lodge), I extend sincere thanks for this beautiful 
gift, and our appreciation of the loyal spirit that 
prompted its giving. 


Eulogy of a Deceased Memb^ 

(By a Fellow Member) 

We are gathered here today to pay tribute to 
the memory of one who had endeared himself to 
his associates, and by his accomplishments and 
the example of his life left a rich heritage for 
coming generations. 

Mark Antony, in his funeral oration for Julius 
Caesar, said ^The evil that men do lives after 
them; the good is oft interred with their bones.'^ 
That is not true, my friends, I am happy to say. 
If it were, the world would be chaos today, be- 
cause evil is destructive. It is the good which 
lives forever, and the evil which is forgotten. 
It is true the Scriptures tell us that "the sins of 
the father shall be visited upon his children even 
unto the third and fourth generation,^’ but they 
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also say that “goodness and mercy endureth for- 
ever.” 

No evil endures long; even the horrors of war 
are forgotten in a generation. But the good that 
men, such as the splendid man we are honoring 
today, accomplish in this world can never die. 

The life of our fellow-citizen (and brother, if 
member of a lodge) was an open book; one 
which has been read by you all. To recount his 
achievements, his acts of kindness and gener- 
osity, would require hours, so I will mention only 
the more outstanding events of his life; you can 
supplement these by your personal knowledge of 
the man. (Here relate briefly the more important 
incidents of his life.) 

And now let us go forth resolved that his life 
has not been in vain; that the high principles 
which actuated him shall henceforth have an up- 
lifting influence upon us so that the good which 
he did may endure forever. 

“Let us not mourn his going; 

Let us rejoice to know 
That — earthly labors finished — 

He was prepared to go. 

“Let us emulate his virtues. 

That men of us may say ; 

The world is brighter, better. 

Because he passed this way.” 
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^‘Thk standard o£ manhood’s not strength alone. 

It isn’t a measure of sinew and bone ; 

Your brain and your brawn aren’t worth thirty 
cents 

If you don’t go on through with the things you 
commence. 

Reward’s for the plodder, the bulldog-jawed 
fellow. 

Who never grows blue and who never turns 
yellow. 

Who learns how to suffer without yelp or bel- 
low 

And smile all the while as he faces his trial — 

Success is far more than a matter of wit; 

It can’t be achieved without courage and grit.” 

— Herbert Kaufman, 




Sportemen’s Club 

( For Devotees of the Rod and Gun ) 

The world seems to be divided into two parts 
— sportsmen, and those who have no S3rmpathj 
for our fraternity, who see no pleasure in the 
rod and gun. I notice, however, that the latter 
are not averse to receiving some of the results 
of our expeditions. They excuse themselves on 
the plea that they are business men and have no 
time for such trivial pursuits. 

Others there are, who, in the name of sport, 
commit crimes against wild life. Such men 
deserve only our contempt. They have no idea 
of what the word ^^sport^^ means. They think 
it means to go into the country, tramp over a 
man’s land regardless of signs, hook any fish 
that will bite, and shoot anything that offers 
itself as a target. It is for such men that the 
game laws exist. 

As a result, every year sees a smaller number 
of game and fish, some of which are on the 
verge of becoming extinct. But I am glad to 
believe that me are not the cause of this condi- 
tion. A true sportsman seldom need look at the 
laws; he obeys them instinctively. 

A story is told of a hunter in Northern Michi- 
gan who, encountering a stranger on his way 

381 
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home from the woods, boasted that he had just 
killed a hundred deer. 

you know who I am inquired the 
stranger. 

‘^Can’t say I do/’ replied the hunter. 

'"I’m the Game Warden o£ the state and I ar- 
rest you for violation of the law.” 

'"You don’t say/’ said the man with the gun. 
'"Now do you know who I am?” 

'"Haven’t any idea,” said the Game Warden. 

'"Well,” said the other, '"I’m the biggest liar 
in the state of Michigan.” 

It is a curious fact that the first thing a child 
must be taught is not to break things. It seems 
to be an inherent trait of human nature to destroy 
— trait which thousands of years of civilization 
has not been able to eliminate. One marvels that 
civilization has reached so high a stage, when 
the first impulse is to tear down, not to construct. 

It is not curiosity alone which causes the small 
boy to dismember a clock, break windows, stone 
cats, kill birds, or mar buildings. Men and 
women, who will carefully preserve their own 
property, will thoughtlessly or wantonly destroy 
the property of another. They will deface the 
landscape, pollute streams, and torture animals. 
It is to combat this ruthless destruction of wild 
life and the misuse of natural resources, that such 
clubs as ours are formed. 

There is a saying that you cannot teach an old 
dog new tricks, and there is a great deal of truth 
in the assertion. It is difficult to change tenden- 
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cies in a man or woman. But, happily, there is 
another great truth, which is expressed in the 
old adage, the twig is bent, so the tree is 
inclined/" It is to the children, therefore, that 
we must look to end this lawless waste, to con- 
serve our natural resources, to preserve our wild 
life, and to create a universal spirit of true sports- 
manship. Let us train and educate the boys and 
girls along these lines, in the home, the church, 
and the school, in the hope that when th^ are 
men and women "they will not depart from it." 

In closing I wish to offer a toast to one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind, a man whose 
name is synonymous with true sportsmanship — 
Isaak Walton. 


Anglers* Club 

(By an Enthusiastic Fisherman) 

"But he got away."* That is the tragic sen- 
tence with which so many fishing tales end. So 
common is the habit of exaggeration among fish- 
ermen that the phrase "that"s a fish story"" has 
grown into a proverb to illustrate disbelief in a 
questionable tale. Gentlemen, such a condition 
casts a reflection on our noble sport and on our 
character as true sportsmen. 

Father comes home with a beautiful string of 
fish, and Junior, after examining them carefully, 
asks, "Where did you buy them?"" By the way, 
when Junior goes fishing with a piece of twine, 
a crooked stick and a can of worms, you never 
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question that he actually caught the string of 
beauties he brings home. In the first place, he 
has no money with which to buy fish, and be- 
sides, he seems to have an uncanny ability to do 
with his primitive rod and line what you, with 
your patent reel and fancy flies, cannot accom- 
plish. 

Once in a while this resort to prevarication 
seems to be forced upon us, for when we are 
expecting company for dinner to partake of the 
results of our fishing expedition, the good wife 
has an annoying way of refusing to accept an 
alibi. So, as there will have to be a resort to 
the fish market anyway, we might as well stop 
there on the way home, and save painful explana- 
tions and a return to the store. 

But, gentlemen, I have learned one thing, and 
that is never to take your wife along when you 
go fishing. Wives have no sense of humor. 
James Whitcomb Riley understood this, for in 
his poem ''The Fishing-Party,^' he says: 

"My Pa he ist fished an' fished ! 

An’ my Ma she said she wished 
Me an’ her was home; an’ Pa 
Said he wished so worse’n Ma. 

'Ta said ef you talk, er say 
Anything, er sneeze, er play, 

Haint no fish, alive or dead. 

Ever goin' to bite ! he said. 

"Purt’ nigh dark in town when we 
Got back home; an’ Ma, says she, 

Now she’ll have a fish fer shore! 

An’ she buyed one at the store.” 
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It seems to be human nature to ask a fisher- 
man how many fish he has caught. I never went 
fishing in my life but everyone who came along 
i>ersisted in asking that question. And they won’t 
take your word for it. They want to see the 
evidence. A story is told of a clergyman who 
was one day strolling along the shore of a lake, 
accompanied by his two beautiful daughters. 
They were met by a sporty-looking individual, 
who inquired if he had caught anything. “Sir,” 
replied the minister in a dignified manner, “I am 
a fisher of men.” “Well, all I can say,” said the 
stranger, as he glanced approvingly at the two 
young ladies, “is that you’ve got the right kind 
of bait.” 

Gentlemen, ours is a clean, satisfying sport, 
one which tends to keep the mind wholesome 
and the spirits gay. The great Danton, after the 
collapse of his fortunes, said, “It were better to 
be a poor fisherman than, to meddle with the 
government of man.” I agree with this senti- 
ment. If I had to choose between fortune and 
honors and my periodical rest and relaxation 
with rod and line, I am not at all sure but that I 
would choose the latter. 

So let us all drink a toast to that most dis- 
credited thing, yet the thing which puts life into 
any fishing trip, and hope into the heart of the 
angler — The fish that got away. 
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Athletic Club 

(By a Mefnber) 

If there is anything that can bring me to my 
feet after a dinner that has just gone the way all 
good dinners go, it is the subject of athletics — 
that combination of sport and physical training 
which puts one into such a receptive mood for 
a meal like this. 

The art of physical development is the one 
form of amusement which is not only exhilarat- 
ing, but beneficial to mind and body alike. No 
one can be a good athlete, in any branch of sport, 
^ithout being in perfect jphj^ condition, 
keenly alive mentally, cheerful of spirit, and of 
high nioral character. 

There is no question but that such training 
fits a man for any place in life. A college athlete 
who had taken up agriculture, was told the first 
evening of his employment to bring in the sheep. 
An hour later, red of face and panting, he re- 
ported: 'T did my darndest, but three of them 
got away.” 

Somewhat mystified, the farmer went out to 
take a look, and found in his barn thirty ex- 
hausted jack rabbits. 

True, it is not possible or desirable for every 
man to become a trained athlete. He hasn^t the 
time, the opportunity, or the strength. But 
everyone should have some form of physical 
exercise as an avocation. 
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An octogenarian, who had been a noted athlete 
in his youth and who had kept tip a certain 
amount of training, was complimented on his 
remarkably quick tramp from his country home 
to the city. could have beat that record/' he 
insisted, *^if it hadn't been for that dumed sign 
at the city limits — ^"Slow down to 15 miles an 
hour/ '' 

Some of us possess homes in the suburbs 
where the lawn mower and the snow shovel pro- 
vide ample exercise winter and summer. This 
exercise is not enjoyed by all suburbanites, how- 
ever. I recently heard one of them extolling the 
beauties of autumn in this way: 

'The bright Octoba* da 3 rs have come. 

The gladd^t that I know; 

Too late to mow the dog-gone lawn. 

Too soon to shovel snow.” 

Participation in contests of physical strength 
and skill develops respect for one’s antagonist, 
a sense of fair play, and an ability^ to^subsei^ 
^ppeffie and desire to the dictates of training. 
All these things are of tremendous effect in any 
walk of life, so that the man who is thoroughly 
trained in some branch of athletics cannot fail to 
be a better executive, a better worko*, a better 
professional man, or a better husband and father. 

Usually an athlete is so accustomed to winning 
trophies that he is not embarrassed by their ac- 
ceptance. Not so, however, a young father who 
had been blessed with a pair of twin boys. The 
friends of the young couple gave them a superb 
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dinner, after which the proud father was called 
out and a beautiful loving* cup bestowed upon 
him. 

Swept off his feet for a moment, his thoughts 
went back to his college days, when he was a 
champion athlete. '"This is 1-lovely,^' he stam- 
mered, and then added, "But is it really mine, 
friends, or must I win it three times?” 


The Winning Team 

(By One of the College or Townspeople) 

One of the finest things that ever happened in 
this old world was when man first learned to 
play a game. But the greatest thing was when 
"team work” was originated; then man ceased 
to think of himself as an individual and became 
one of a group. It is this idea of teamwork that 
makes possible any advance in civilization. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the greatest 
of all sports must be ball games — ^baseball, foot- 
ball, golf, tennis. Shakespeare said, "All the 
world^s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players.” Shakespeare was wrong. The 
world is a ball, and half the men and women are 
players — ^the rest are fans. 

There is just one thing that is better than be- 
ing on a team ; that is being on the sidelines, or 
in the stand, lending all the moral support pos- 
sible with voice and arms. The team isnT just 
the nine (or eleven) players, the captain and the 
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coach; it is also all the loyal, half-crazy fans, 
urging the others on to victory. 

We fans are proud to have been in the game 
today ; proud of the record you have made during 
the entire season; proud, above all, of the clean, 
fair, sportsmanlike games you have played; and 
proud to tell you so tonight. We hope ours will 
always be the winning team ; but, win or lose on 
the field, you have won by your conduct a place 
in our hearts which will always be yours. 

I am happy to offer a toast to the gamest, 
squarest, finest group of men we will ever meet — 
Our Team. 


Response 

(By the Captain of the Winning Team) 

On behalf of my team-mates, I want to tell you 
how much we appreciate the enthusiastic recep- 
tion which we have received, and the flattering 
praise which you have lavished upon us. Of 
course we worked hard. How could we do other- 
wise with such loyal supporters rooting for us, 
and the prospect of such an entertainment as 
this? The pleasure of justifying your faith in 
our ability was our greatest incentive, and the 
sight of your radiant faces is our greatest reward. 

May I in turn propose a toast? A toast to 
those who have made hard work a joy and win- 
ning a real triumph — Our Friends. 
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Welcome to a Visiting Baseball Team 
(By One of the Home Team) 

On behalf of the home team I extend to you a 
most sincere welcome. I assure you we are very 
happy to be your hosts on this occasion. We will 
endeavor to give you a good time while you are 
here, and show you every courtesy, except volun- 
tarily allowing you to win the forthcoming game. 

Of course we may not be able to help our- 
selves, in which event we will be good sports and 
congratulate you on your good luck. But let 
me assure you we are not going to hand you the 
game on a silver platter. If you do win, you 
will know that you have been in a good stiff* 
fight. 

A baseball game always reminds me of a deck 
of cards. In the first place we have the diamond 
and the clubs. The sport has a firm place in the 
hearts of the fans, and when we speak of the 
umpire, we are quite likely to call a spade a spade. 
We have score cards, the game is full of tricks, 
and we certainly are playing for a prize. I am 
sure that each one of us has at some time or 
another made a Jack of himself, or played the 
part of dummy* I could mention specific in- 
stances, but out of courtesy I will refrain. When 
a man becomes the Ace of pitchers, like Alex- 
ander the Great, or the King of clubs, like Babe 
Ruth, there are usually a lot of Queens in the 
grandstand rooting for him. When we have 
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bases full, we have to watch our step, or the deuce 
is to pay. In that case the one guilty of muffing 
the ball sometimes catches it after the game is 
over, when the rest of the team pitch into him. 
However, if we win the game, we’re satisfied. 

We hope the forthcoming contest will be a 
lively one, and we shall look forward with pleas- 
ure to the return visit. Our good will goes with 
you, and may you win everywhere except here. 


Response 

(By a Member of the Visiting Team) 

You overwhelm us with your cordial words of 
welcome. But we hope to entertain you at some 
future date, when we will endeavor to return 
your hospitality in kind. That is, unless you are 
victorious in the coming game. We won’t prom- 
ise that kind of return. 

I know that each team is going to do its ut- 
most to win, and because we all love the national 
sport, I am sure that whichever way the game 
goes, the feeling of goodfellowship that exists 
between us will not be disturbed. The one thing 
which is more important than baseball is sports- 
manship in a large way. This, I hope, both teams 
possess. 

Baseball probably brings more joy to a greater 
number of people than any other sport, so in 
playing this game we must remember that we 
are working not only for our clubs, our leagues. 
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and the spectators, but also for the thousands of 
American fans who will get the results from the 
radio or the sporting editions. Therefore, let us 
use every ounce of strength and skill we possess, 
and may the best team win. 


A Baseball Dinner 

(By One of the Club) 

We have the reputation of being mercenary, 
we professional baseball players. They say we 
demand exorbitant salaries. I do not doubt that 
if we were asked why we are playing baseball 
today, nine-tenths of us would say that it is 
because of the little old pay check. 

But that isn't strictly true, fellow-players. We 
do demand large salaries, but it is because our 
possession by a certain team means large returns 
to that management. Also our life on the dia- 
mond is short, and we are not fitted for any other 
line of work. But over and above the salary, be- 
hind every other incentive to good work, are the 
baseball fans. 

Just suppose for a moment that the stands 
were empty, that no shout of enthusiasm re- 
warded each exceptionally good play, that no jeer 
of derision put new determination into faint 
hearts and new vigor into failing arms and legs. 
I, for one, wouldn't care to play ball under those 
conditions. 

It isn’t alone our ability, or strength or dex- 
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terity ; nor is it our salary which wins the game. 
It is the confidence which our public has in us. 
Sometimes it is impossible to win because of the 
superior strength of the opposing team, or it 
may be just plain bad luck. Even then it is our 
public which keeps up our courage and inspires 
us to greater efforts. And the youngsters — 
those boys and girls to whom baseball players 
are heroes ! They do more toward keeping base- 
ball a fine, clean, sporting proposition than any 
other element. It is almost wicked to keep a boy 
away from a game. One of these enthusiasts 
burst into his employer’s private office and ex- 
claimed : ‘'Say, I wanter go to the ball game this 
afternoon.” 

“All right, my son,” said the boss, “but if you 
will take my place at the desk here. I’ll show you 
how to ask properly.” 

The lad sat down in the big chair and the boss 
left the room. In a minute, he knocked and en- 
tered. “Sir,” he said, “the baseball season opens 
today, and if we’re not too busy in the office, I 
would like to attend.’^ 

“Sure t’ing,” cried the acting chief, “and here’s 
a half dollar for your tickut.” 

We know we are good, but there is always 
room to be better. When we lose, we should try 
to accept defeat calmly, but with a mental reser- 
vation not to let it happen again. Of course, 
there is always the umpire — ^that thorn in our 
garden of roses. We are quite in sympathy with 
the man who told his small son that when a ball 
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player^s eyesight failed, they made an umpire 
out of him. We do sometimes feel that an um- 
fpire could not take a test as an engineer on 
account of his failing eyesight, but on the whole, 
he decides for us as often as against us, so we 
have no great complaint to make. 

I am going to propose a toast. It is not to 
the umpire, or the players, or the team, or the 
league. It is to those who are our consolation 
in defeat, our joy in times of victory, and our 
inspiration at all times — ^The Fans, God bless 
them. 


Presentation of a Golf Trophy 

(By a Member of the Trophy Committee) 

The good old Scotch game has had to stand 
for a lot of abuse in this country. Every evil 
from divorce to daylight-saving has been attrib- 
uted to it, yet its devotees are increasing steadily 
and the public links are crowded early and late. 
And rightly, for no sport oflFers such wholesome 
exercise as this. 

One regrets the amount of true sport which 
Americans have missed because of the compara- 
tive newness of golf. In Scotland the game has 
been played for five hundred years. As a matter 
of fact, golf was so popular there in 1457, thirty- 
five years before the discovery of America, that 
the Scotch parliament discouraged it, because 
the absorbing interest of the people in the game 
diverted attention from the more warlike sport of 
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archery, and diminished their power to preserve 
national independence. 

Golf is not so spectacular as horse-racing, or 
so noisy as baseball, or so dangerous to life and 
limb as football or polo, but it is a real sport, de- 
pendent on skill and temperament. It is not 
necessary that one be an expert in order to enjoy 
the game. Indeed, most of its devotees are far 
from experts. Some of us, when we say that we 
made it in ninety, have reference to the first half. 
Nevertheless, we derive a great deal of pleasure 
in playing with those whose game is equal to our 
own. 

And it is really not a difficult game. As the 
farmer said, after he had learned to play, ^^Oh, it 
ain’t so bad. It’s a bit harder than hoein’ turnips 
and a bit easier than diggin’ potatoes.’^ 

The tournament we have just witnessed was 
of a different character, as are also the players. 
They all possess in a large degree the qualities 
which mark the true golfer. The games were 
well played, and to have been the victor proves 
that you possess extraordinary skill. Therefore, 
it affords me much pleasure to bestow upon you 
this trophy as a testimonial of the splendid score 
you have made in this tournament. The fairness, 
calmness, and skill which you exhibited all en- 
title you to the prize. 

We are proud to tender it to you, for we know 
that while golf has such true devotees as your- 
self, it will continue to rank as one of the noblest 
of sports. 
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With the trophy go the hearty congratulations 
of the committee and the good wishes of your 
friends. May it reward you for your efforts, re- 
mind you of a pleasant event, and encourage you 
to strive for future triumphs. It is no disgrace 
to have met defeat at your hands, because to have 
reached a point where the contest was possible 
presages the skill of all parties. 


Response 

(By the Winner of the Golf Tournament) 

1 You embarrass me with your cdmplimentary 
words. While I do not accept any handicap in 
my game, I must confess that I am sadly handi- 
capped when it comes to telling you how much I 
appreciate your kindly interest. 

This pleasant relationship and the knowledge 
that one’s friends are expecting the best of a fel- 
low, and will be grieved if he disappoints them, 
inspires a player to give the best that is in him. 
It also adds immeasurably to the enjoyment of 
an occasion such as this. 

When I first took up golf I despaired of ever 
becoming proficient in the game. The trouble 
was that I stood too close to the ball — after I had 
played. 

I appreciate your words of jraise and con- 
gratulation, and thank you sincerely for this 
tangible evidence that I have been the winner in 
today’s tournament. I shall prize the trophy 
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highly, and shall earnestly endeavor to keep it 
well supplied with company. 


Presentation of Trophy to the Winner of a 
Swimming Contest 

(At a Dinner Following the Event) 

I IMAGINE that one of the first things man 
learned to do was to swim. Doubtless one of our 
prehistoric ancestors fell in the river one day 
while hunting, and in order to keep his head above 
water swam instinctively, paddling with feet and 
hands like a young animal. Then he probably 
capitalized his new talent by teaching it to other 
members of the tribe. 

As now taught, swimming is an accomplish- 
ment with which every one should be familiar. I 
do not mean by this that we should all try to 
swim to the Cataline Island, across the English 
Channel, or around the Island of Manhattan. 
Neither do I have in mind the sand-swimmers, 
who spend their time on the beach in a bathing- 
suit that would be ruined if it rained. What I 
do mean is real, honest-to-goodness swimming, 
whether the swimmer be a schoolboy sporting in 
the mill-pond, or a brawny life-guard, breasting 
the waves of the ocean — ^the kind of swimming 
that makes the eyes sparkle and the skin tingle; 
that exercises every muscle of the body and sends 
every ounce of blood pouring through the veins. 

Salt water swimming is, of course, the most 
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enjoyable, because of the buoyancy of the water 
and its medicinal qualities. A Scotchman had 
been advised by his physician to g'o to the sea- 
shore for salt-bathing, and the first night in At- 
lantic City he went out to get a bucket of salt 
water for his bath. A confidence man stepped 
up and said, ^Tifty cents, please.’^ 

''Do you own the ocean T* asked Sandy. 

"I have a concession for all the salt water on 
the beach,” replied the stranger. 

Sandy paid. The next morning he stole out at 
daybreak to escape the assessment. The tide was 
out. "Hoot, mon,” he cried, "Business must be 
gude !” 

Those of us who do not swim nevertheless de- 
rive much pleasure from seeing others demon- 
strate their ability. The contest we have wit- 
nessed today has been a beautiful trial of endur- 
ance and skill, every participant giving to the 
race his best efforts. We only wish there were 
trophies for all, for we feel that each one is de- 
serving of the honor. However, the committee 
is privileged to present only one. This was richly 
deserved, and in presenting it to you, we wish 
to extend our congratulations on your fine phy- 
sique, your splendid endurance, and your grace 
and ease of stroke, all of which combined to make 
you the winner of this contest. 
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Response 

(By the Winner of the Swimming Prise) 

When I finished the contest I didn’t think I 
would have breath enough left to accept this 
beautiful trophy, if it were offered to me, and your 
flattering words make still further demands upon 
it. However, I have sufficient to express my ap- 
preciation and to assure you and the committee 
that I shall treasure this gift as one of my most 
valued possessions. If in the future it is possible 
for me to add any laurels to the noble art of swim- 
ming, I shall certainly make a most earnest en- 
deavor to do so. 


Presentation of Trophy to the Winner 
of a Sailing Race 

(A Lover of Good Sailing Awards the Prise) 

Upon me has devolved the pleasant task of 
presenting the trophy to the winner of one of the 
prettiest sailing matches I have ever witnessed. 

After all, there is nothing like sailing. In any 
other sport one matches muscle against muscle, 
endurance against endurance, skill against skill, 
but in sailing, the elements of nature must be 
taken into consideration. Not only do the work- 
manship and the handling of the vessel enter into 
the contest, but man’s judgment must be matched 
against the winds and waves. 
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The centuries have brought many changes 
since the Phoenicians sailed their barks upon 
the Mediterranean. Invention has given us 
steam and electricity which carry us over the 
land and water, under the sea and through the 
air at unbelievable speed. All this is well enough 
for commercial purposes, but when we wish to 
indulge in the rarest of sport, we hark back to 
the sailing vessel. There is nothing more ex- 
hilarating than a beautiful sailboat, skillfully 
handled. 

The race today was a splendid exhibition of 
skill and courage. At times it seemed that the 
knowing little craft possessed some uncanny 
power; that of her own volition she crept up on 
her adversary, until before he was aware she had 
reached the goal. In receiving this trophy, please 
accept the congratulations of your friends, the 
admirers of your boat, and true lovers of the 
sport everywhere. 


Response 

(By the Winner of the Sailing Race) 

Ii^ receiving this handsome trophy which my 
little craft has won for me, I want to express my 
appreciation of your words of congratulation and 
praise for my boat. 

To my mind, sailing is the greatest of all sports, 
because it is the only one in which man must 
contend against two of the elements — ^air and 
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water. Tliis makes it the most sporting* of all 
contests, and gives zest to participation. 

It was the good fortune of the to 

win the coveted prize today, and I am naturally 
proud of her achievements. A real yachtsman 
could not feel otherwise. When next she enters 
a race her luck may be reversed. Then I trust 
that I shall be able to emulate that splendid 
example of true sportsmanship. Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, during his forty years of strife to win the 
‘"auld mug,’’ as he so lovingly called the Inter- 
national Cup. 

The winning of a race is not a victory for one 
vessel alone, but for the entire yachting fra- 
ternity. Every new achievement advances the 
standards of the sport. I shall value this trophy 
highly, because it will always recall, not only to- 
day’s victory, but your hearty good fellowship, 
and a most pleasant occasion. 


Presentation of Trophy to the Winner of a 
Rowing Match 

(By One of the Judges) 

Those of us who witnessed the boat race today 
saw a splendid example of teamwork, of efficient 
direction, and instant, vigorous execution. 

A boat crew is one of the best illustrations of 
co-operation. From the instant the starting sig- 
nal sounds until the oars are shipped, the crew 
must act like perfectly co-ordinated parts of a 
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whole body. One man cannot win a boat race — 
although he might easily lose it for his crew — ■ 
any more than one cog in a wheel can mark the 
time of day, although its damage can quickly 
stop the clock. 

In no other sport is this true. In all games 
there is an opportunity for the spectacular play 
of an individual. But in rowing, it isn’t so much 
the “long pull,” or the “strong pull” that counts. 
It’s the “pull altogether” that wins the race. 

There are two ways to pronounce the word 
r-o-w. Row may win the race; row never won 
anything. On the other hand, it has lost many a 
race for the disheartened crew. 

The result of today’s trial of skill means a long 
period of intensive training, many sacrifices, and 
much rigid discipline, but above all it means a 
keeu desire to win. To subserve oneself for the 
object to be achieved. You all remember the 
song which was so popular during the war, “The 
Last Long Mile.” It wasn’t so much the dis- 
comforts, the trials, “the pack upon their shoul- 
ders”; it was the last long mile that broke their 
hearts. It is not the auspicious start that wins 
the race. It is the last gruelling moment, when it 
seems that muscles and lungs must break under 
another stroke, when every ounce of strength has 
been used. It is then that the true sportsman 
finds the courage to use just one ounce more — ■ 
the bit that wins the race. 

A peculiar thing about a boat race is that it is 
rowed backwards. The crew can never see the 
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goal. Possibly this is just as well, for while 
they cannot be encouraged, neither can they be 
discouraged. They are purely and simply a 
fighting machine. ‘‘Theirs not to reason why, 
theirs but to do and die.'^ 

On behalf of the committee, it gives me great 
pleasure to present to the winning crew this well- 
deserved prize. Please accept it with the con- 
gratulations and good wishes of your many ad- 
mirers. We are proud of you, not alone because 
you were first to round the goal, but also because 
of your conduct and the evidence of your true 
sportsmanship. May the sportsmanlike princi- 
ples which have carried you so successfully 
through this well-fought race, attend each of you 
through life. 


Response 

(By the Captain of the Crew) 

My comrades and myself are, very appropri- 
ately, in the same boat. We hardly know how to 
express our thanks for your very generous, and 
I fear somewhat flattering, words of praise. The 
winning of this prize was not an easy task, I as- 
sure you, for the determination and skill of our 
opponents forced us to the exertion of every ef- 
fort, mental and physical. 

As one of the objects of these friendly contests 
is to stimulate interest in rowing, we know that 
our opponents, true sportsmen that they are, 
consider our victory today but an incentive to 
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greater efforts. If in some future contest their 
craft should sweep to victory, I trust that we 
shall prove ourselves equally magnanimous. 

This splendid trophy and your evident faith in 
our ability will inspire us to greater exertions in 
our efforts to make American small craft the fast- 
est in the world. 


Yacht Club 

(By an Officer) 

Ever since our prehistoric ancestor in the pri- 
meval jungle hollowed out a log and, with a pole 
to guide him, went floating down a stream, men 
have made the water a servant to carry them and 
their goods from place to place. 

It is a long cry from that primitive water vehi- 
cle to the floating palaces and huge freighters of 
today, but man’s love for boats has existed 
through all the ages. And here is a curious 
thing: in practically all cases, whether the boat 
be large or small, a vessel of war or a birch canoe, 
it is owned and operated by men. Women have 
entered almost every profession and sport; they 
swim and fly and ride, but men still sail the boats. 
That is doubtless why so many boats, especially 
small craft, bear the names of women. And men 
love a boat as they love no other inanimate thing 
— another reason why they have invested it with 
feminine characteristics, and always refer to it 
as “she.” 
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One almost envies the life of those fierce old 
sea-rovers, the Viking's, the first white people to 
touch the shores of the American continent. 
What a life they must have led before the mast, 
sailing*, exploring; wherever the wind called, 
their wild hearts followed. If I could live for a 
brief period in any of the days that are past, I 
think I should choose the time of the Vikings, 
when, ^^with a wet sail and a flowing sea,'^ I 
would explore the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Alas, I must confine my dreams to sailing a 
small yacht along the shores and on the lakes of 
the continent they touched upon so many cen- 
turies ago. But I must not grow poetic. 

I see several others here who, I am sure, are in 
the same boat with myself, and will be called 
upon to say a word in behalf of their favorite 
sport. I will therefore leave the deck to them, 
for I am sure they will be able to launch out on 
this subject far better than I. But ere I drop 
anchor, I want to offer a toast to Yachting, the 
Queen of Sports. 


Horse Racing 

(By a Sportsman) 

Since the beginning of time nothing has so 
moved people as a race, a competition, the more 
physical it is the more exciting. It is very appro- 
priate that the human family is called a race of 
people. Away back at the beginning of things, 
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there must have been a start between the different 
colors of men — ^brown, yellow, black, and white* 
Thafs when the first race began. As far as it 
has gone, the white people seem to be in the lead. 
Heaven only knows how it will end* 

The result of this is that man, himself, is the 
greatest racer of all animals. He races to catch 
his train, to finish his work, to eat his meals, to 
get from one place to another* His biggest race 
is between his income and his outgo. Usually 
the latter wins, especially if he is addicted to 
horse-racing, or owns the kind of horse possessed 
by Mose, a certain gentleman of color. Mose had 
backed his horse Dynamite to win. After the 
race was over, some one who was not present 
inquired how Dynamite had come out. 

Mose said: ''Why, when dat air boss finally 
came ’long, Ah jess leaned ober de fence an^ tole 
him, 'Dey went dat way.’ ” 

There have been many kinds of races in the 
name of sport. Dogs, birds, men, horses, boats, 
automobiles; every conceivable thing that will 
move, even turtles, are pressed into service. But 
because of the sheer beauty of the horse, his keen 
intelligence, his endurance, his willingness, his 
marvelous speed, and his obedience to the will of 
man, horse-racing stands at the head of all sports. 

A story is told of a pastor in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He was new in the parish, and on the 
first Sunday of his ministry was requested to 
offer prayers for a certain Lucy Grey. He gladly 
complied and the request was repeated on three or 
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four Sundays. Finally he was told that he might 
discontinue the plea. 

“Has Lucy Grey died?” he asked sympatheti- 
cally of a parishioner. 

“Oh, no,” replied the man, with a cheerful grin, 
“she won the race.” 

It is true that there have been, are, and doubt- 
less always will be, men in our profession who 
have no honor, who will sell a race and betray 
the horse and its owner. But this is true of every 
other profession and business in the world. There 
are always men who will take an unfair advan- 
tage. 

Such 4 man, having groomed and doctored up 
an aged horse until it looked like a four year old, 
was trying to dispose of it to a prospective pur- 
chaser. He put the horse through its paces, 
smoothed its shining side, and exclaimed to the 
prospect, “Don’t you admire his coat?” 

“The coat’s all right,” said the customer, “but 
I can’t say I admire the pants.” 

It is interesting to realize the difference in af- 
fection between a man, his dog and his horse. The 
dog may be man’s confidant, his best friend, but 
it is for his horse that he reserves a special admi- 
ration. 

And so. Gentlemen, I propose a toast. To all 
the famous horses of fiction and history — ^from 
Black Beauty to Gallant Fox! 




SERIOUS SPEECHES 

These speeches have been added to meet the 
request for longer and more serious addresses. 
Jokes and stories have been omitted in each instance, 
since the character of the material is such that the 
speaker can readily intersperse experiences and anec- 
dotes of his own, thus adding interest to his talk and 
bringing it to any length desired. 




The Effect of Public Opinion on Individual 
Character 

(Address to a Group of Young People) 

T HE boy or g-irl, or the man or woman, who is un- 
mindful of public opinion, that is, who does not care 
what his acquaintances think or say about him, is 
rare. After some years of careful observation, I 
have come to the conclusion that there are three 
kinds of people; those who respect public opinion, 
those who fear it, and those who resent it. But there 
are none who ignore it. Whether a man knows it 
or not, or acknowledges it or not, public opinion does 
have an effect on his actions, and therefore on his 
character. 

Those who resent public opinion, or in sheer bra- 
vado provoke it adversely, eventually become social 
outcasts. Their attitude antagonizes their associates, 
and, thus forced to lead solitary lives, they grow to 
hate contact with their fellow men. And this is 
true, regardless of their station in life. If they be- 
long to the so-called upper class, their resentment of 
public opinion shocks the community and earns the 
distrust of their friends. This in turn reacts upon 
themselves, and they grow suspicious, misanthropic, 
and cynical. 

If they belong to the lower class, they become 
domineering and insolent. Hating, as they do, all 
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forms of restraint, it is easy for them to degenerate 
into criminals, preying on the lives and fortunes of 
others. Coming from any walk of life, such people 
readily develop into promoters. Their schemes de- 
pend upon their ability and education, and range 
from confidence games to the sale of questionable 
securities and the manipulation of corporate funds. 
We all remember the noted millionaire who origi- 
nated the oft-repeated phrase : "^The public be 
d - - d.’" This was resentment of public opinion 
raised to the nth degree. 

Beginning with the ‘‘don't care" attitude of the 
small child, this deliberate flaunting of public 
opinion may lead, unless curbed, through the milder 
forms of dissipation and law violation, to a life of 
crime, with prison doors yawning at the end of the 
road. 

Those who fear public opinion find their develop- 
men arrested, whether for good or evil. They are 
over-sensitive, self-conscious, afraid to make an 
effort for fear that they will fail or be criticized. At 
the same time, they hesitate to do wrong, possibly 
not because of any qualms of conscience, but for 
fear they will be found out and punished. 

The person who fears is weak, afraid to say no, 
and therefore easily led into wrong-doing. Such an 
attitude of mind induces men and women to live be- 
yond their means for fear of what their neighbors 
and friends will say if they do not drive an expen- 
sive car, wear fine clothing, and give elaborate par- 
ties, all of which they cannot afford. This effort 
to “keep up with the Joneses" involves them in debt, 
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trouble, and the possible loss of friends and their 
own self-respect. 

While it is true that this fear of public opinion 
prevents such persons from becoming great crimi- 
nals, it is also true that it prevents them from be- 
coming great in any business or profession. There 
can be no fear in the heart of the judge who renders 
a just decision in the face of his own personal dan- 
ger. There can be no fear in the mind of the public 
servant who dares to stand for the right, even 
though he knows his position to be unpopular with 
a certain element. Those who fear have no initia- 
tive, no incentive to accomplishment. They lead 
mediocre lives, envious of their friends, unhappy in 
their environment, never accomplishing anything for 
the good of themselves, their families, or their com- 
munity. 

Those who respect public opinion are never handi- 
capped in their efforts. They constantly endeavor 
to improve their condition and to merit the trust and 
friendship of their associates. They are brave 
enough to stand by their convictions, when they know 
those convictions are right, and to act on the square 
under all circumstances. From this class come our 
truly great men. From this class, also, come that 
great body of happy, satisfied, respected citizens. 
Many of them may never acquire riches, or fame, 
or power, but they do acquire the esteem of their 
fellow men, and this means that their lives are es- 
tablished upon a firm foundation. 

It is quite natural for the average person to be 
influenced by public opinion. He likes to be looked 
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tip to and regarded as a leader in his community. 
He also dislikes to be criticized. It is this natural 
tendency which induces the small child to perform 
stunts for his admiring circle of friends ; that makes 
the older boy and girl particular in their dress, care- 
ful of their miners, and good in their school work. 
It isn’t so much that the new dress, the new car, or 
the fine school record brings joy of itself to the 
possessor. It is because of what their associates 
think of the new possession or achievement. Public 
opinion is the greatest of all incentives for improve- 
ment in the individual, the home, the community, 
and the nation, 

John Cowper Powys, in his Philosophy of Soli- 
tude, says : ‘‘What we steadily, consciously, habitu- 
ally think we are, that we tend to become.” It is in 
this way that we design our lives. Our attitude of 
mind is reflected in our actions, and our thoughts 
and actions together constitute our character. If we 
allow ourselves to resent and combat public opinion, 
we may easily become wilful breakers of the law — 
civil, moral, and possibly criminal. If we fear that 
opinion, we may become cowards, or at the best, in- 
efficient and commonplace. But if we respect the 
good opinion of our associates and constantly seek 
to merit that respect, we will become leaders in our 
community and a factor in the welfare of the nation. 

Wherever we may look, we will find it true that 
those who aU their lives have respected public 
opinion are the most happy and contented. And 
usually they are also successful in a material way, 
because they take pride in paying their debts, both 
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financial and social, and incur no obligations which 
they cannot meet. Their names may never appear 
among the list of millionaires, or in '‘Who's Who/' 
but neither will their pictures adorn the walls of 
public buildings imder the heading: “Reward for 
Capture." 


Modem Pioneers 

(A Talk to High School Students) 

Every youth is sometimes a bit impatient with the 
long, slow process of education. And very natu- 
rally. If he is a normal, healthy, ambitious lad, he 
doesn't want to waste time in a school room, learn- 
ing uninteresting facts and working unnecessary 
problems. He wants to get out and do things. Go 
places. 'See the world. 

You cannot blame him. Life is not very long at 
the best, and there are so many wonderful things 
to do and so many delightful ways of doing them, 
that it does seem a waste of time to spend from 
fourteen to twenty-five years in school, especially 
that last eight or ten. 

We frequently hear expressed the statement that 
pioneering days are over ; that all the land and water 
has been discovered ; all the wilderness explored ; all 
the great machines invented. That is not true. Cer- 
tain things have been accomplished, but many more 
remain to be done.. Some one once quoted Henry 
Ford as saying that there would be more inventions 
in the next fifty years than there had been in all 
previous time. Mr. Ford said that he was mis- 
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quoted; that what he really said was> in the next 
twenty-five years. 

Nearly five hundred years ago Christopher Co- 
lumbus crossed the unknown ocean and for the first 
time the feet of white men touched the shores of a 
new world- That particular adventure can never 
take place again ; but from that point — ^across oceans, 
over mountains, under the sea, through the air — 
glorious adventures are still going on, all made pos- 
sible by the memorable voyage of that first pioneer. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century scientists, 
among them Dr. Robert Koch and Dr. Louis Pas- 
teur, demonstrated to the world the existence of 
germs and microbes. That particular theory can 
never again be advanced for the first time ; but other 
scientists are every day locating and isolating some 
new germ and finding the antitoxin which will kill 
it. The work of investigation and discovery is still 
going on, every step the adventure of another 
pioneer. 

In 1903, down in Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
Orville and Wilbur Wright successfully flew for 
the first time a heavier-than-air machine. That par- 
ticular event can never happen again. But that was 
only a small beginning. From that point the 
pioneers of the air have flown to the ends of the 
earth and around it, and have opened endless possi- 
bilities for the future. 

And so it is in every line of endeavor — ^adventure, 
research, invention; each one a starting point for 
further adventure, research and invention, in every 
conceivable science and art. 
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The subjects presented for study at school, from 
the grades through high school and college, are 
merely an abstract of the accumulation of knowl- 
edge which men, pioneering in their particular fields, 
have acquired over the centuries. The learning of 
these fundamentals is a saving in time, a short-cut 
to the end we wish to attain. If every adventure 
had to start from Palos in a small galleon like the 
Pinta, if every aviator had to take oS from Kitty 
Hawk in a cumbersome biplane, if every physician 
were compelled to use his patients in testing his 
theories, we would still be living in the dark ages. 

Only because the first pioneering settlers came to 
American shores was it possible for those later 
pioneers to cross the plains and mountains of a con- 
tinent. Only because of that little gliding plane in 
North Carolina was it possible for men like Byrd 
and Lindbergh to blaze a later trail for others to fol- 
low. Only because of the discovery of germs, are 
there institutions like the Rockefeller Foundation, 
pioneering in every corner of the globe, stamping 
out disease. 

Our educational system is the result of all this 
work. It is like the foundation of a building which 
we find ready laid for our use. We have only to 
accept it; to take advantage of the work of others 
over the centuries which have preceded us, building 
as high as we wish, and giving our structure what- 
ever form we desire it to take. We need not work 
out the theories from the beginning. We need not 
prove the mathematical theorems. We need not try 
anew all the experiments of the past. We have only 
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to accept them as true and make them ours. Accept- 
ing them, we may go on from that point, making 
new experiments, testing new theorems, exploring 
new fields, laying new foundations, upon which fu- 
ture generations can build. 

Truly, we are still pioneers in a world yet filled 
with adventure and romance. As long as man has 
ambitions and dreams, so long there will be pioneers 
in every field of endeavor. When such dreaming 
stops, civilization will cease to be. If we wish to be 
one of these pioneers, the shortest way to attain that 
end is to accept the work already done by those who 
have preceded us. The better the foundation we lay 
now, the better will be the structure which we can 
build upon it. 


Community Leaders 

(The Need for Them is Pointed Out) 

There is an old saying that ''everybody's business 
is nobody's business." How many times this is true. 
How often we accept as a matter of course things 
of which we strongly disapprove because we have 
not developed the initiative, the foresight, or the 
leadership which is necessary to change them, or 
simply because we feel that it just isn't our business. 

I have in mind a small city in our state where, 
until recently, there existed no civic pride whatever. 
For years a dilapidated old building had stood on 
the comer across from the park. It was rented only 
about half the time, and the rent was not sufficient 
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to keep it in repair. People used to apologize for it 
and say it was a disgrace to the community. 

The churches and schoolhouses in this town were 
small and every time there was a sociable or a party, 
the boys and girls would exclaim, ‘‘What this town 
needs is a community hall.” There was quite a 
number of young people and they gradually formed 
the habit of going to a neighboring city for their 
pleasures. 

And along in October, when the weather began to 
get cold, some one was sure to remark, “Isn’t it a 
shame that the Jones children haven’t an5d:hing de- 
cent to wear?” 

Everybody earnestly assented to all these things, 
but nobody thought for a moment that he could do 
anything about it. As far as they, personally, were 
concerned, that old building could stand forever, the 
community continue to hold its social affairs in a 
schoolhouse or a church, and the Jones children con- 
tinue to advertise their need of better clothing and 
more food. 

This condition went on for several years. Then 
all of a sudden a new man appeared in town. Mr. 
Brown was a leader of men. He organized the Civic 
Club, and the Civic Club, being organized, looked 
around for something to do. Mr. Brown pointed 
out the tumble-down building near the park that had 
so long offended the eyes of the citizens. 

“Can’t do anything about that,” said some one. 
“That belongs to old man Black. He won’t ever fix 
it up.” 
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'‘Maybe he'll sell," said Mr. Brown. ''It's a fine 
location for a community center." 

The result was that instead of the old unsightly 
building, there now delights the eye a beautiful 
structure, housing a gymnasium, swimming pool, 
library, and amusement hall, around which the com- 
munity life of the town revolves. Plays, basketball 
games, dances and social affairs are held there. The 
young people no longer drift to other communities 
for their amusements. 

Old man Black, as his fellow townsmen so dis- 
respectfully called him, now has his. money in in- 
terest-bearing bonds. Having an assured income, 
he dresses better and takes an active interest in the 
town. In the erection of the building local carp^- 
ters, mechanics and laborers were given employment, 
and the stores reaped the benefit of their increased 
income. Incidentally, the father of the Jones chil- 
dren, who had nearly lost heart because he had been 
without a job for so long a time, is janitor of the 
new building; his children are better clothed and 
fed, and are also enjoying the advantages which the 
new community club offers. 

The necessity for clubs and leadership of this 
character should be recognized. There should be 
clubs in high schools, possibly not so much for the 
actual good they can do as for the development of 
civic-mindedness and co-operation among the stu- 
dents, and the training of those students to become 
leaders in later life. 

There should be clubs and leadership in the 
churches for the purpose of interesting the com- 
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munity in the chtirdi needs, providing a social life 
apart from the religious service, yet connected with 
it in such a way as to influence church relationship. 
Too often a stranger in town, not meeting any of the 
right kind of people, drifts into questionable com- 
panionship. Church clubs would make him welcome 
to their activities and social affairs. Such a club 
would also be on the lookout for sickness, poverty 
and crime in the city it serves and try to alleviate 
such conditions, and to bring offenders to justice. 

There is a place for clubs and leadership in the 
life of every community, for men and women who 
are not content to see their city or village lacking in 
any of those things which the modem city or village 
should have. We all want our particular commxmity 
to be beautiful and progressive, free from political 
intrigues, crime, poverty and sordidness. With the 
right kind of leadership, it is possible to make any 
city or village a place which the citizens will be 
proud to call home, and the influence of which will 
follow their boys and girls through life. 


The Rotary Club 

(A Young Member Speaks) 

''Am I my brother’s keeper ?” The question comes 
echoing down to us from the dawn of the world. 

"Am I my brother’s keeper T. Cain asked as his 
brother lay dead before him, and the words have 
been repeated through the ages by countless men 
and women who have profited by the misfortunes of 
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their fellow men, and in many cases have created 
those misfortunes. 

During the last two decades we have been losing 
our religious faith. We have been surrounded by 
men with ruthless minds and hearts devoid of broth- 
erly love, to whom the word ''religion’" was but a 
peg on which to hang a joke — ^profiteers, kidnappers, 
robbers/ murderers, men and women in every walk 
of life who, in varying degrees, were careless of the 
rights of others. We have been living in an age of 
selfishness and greed, of industrial and political cor- 
ruption, engendered by the false conditions which 
have prevailed. As a result, many of us have lost a 
large measure of our faith — faith in the God of our 
fathers, faith in our government, and faith in our 
fellow men. 

Some one has aptly said that the Rotary Club has 
taken religion from the stone walls of the Cathedral 
and carried it around the town. The Church calls 
the people to worship, and if they fail to respond she 
is helpless. But the Rotary Club carries the message 
to the people. It has demonstrated the effect of ap- 
plied religion. It has taken the teachings of Christ, 
and through the political machinery of state or city 
or nation, and the power of organized business as- 
sociation, has achieved results for the betterment of 
mankind which could be achieved in no other way. 
It is the link which connects the teachings of Chris- 
tianity with the practical methods of twentieth cen- 
tury business. The dedication of the Rotary Club 
to the common good, without regard to personal ag- 
grandizement, is true religion. 
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And the Rotary Club concerns itself with business 
— ^yours and mine and the other fellow's. In these 
strenuous times we are in need of an organization 
which, while radiating optimism and good cheer, 
civic pride and good comradeship, at the same time 
puts the principles of Christianity into practical ef- 
fect; which builds not for pleasure or temporary 
pride alone, but also for the health and morals, the 
welfare and prosperity of the future. The return of 
happier times cannot begin with the world, or with 
a nation, or even with a state. It must begin in the 
small communities, and no one element can have a 
greater influence on this returning prosperity than 
the Rotary Club. 

We are passing through a new renaissance, after 
a peaceful but none the less forceful revolution. We 
of the younger generation realize that the world of 
tomorrow which we are entering will be different 
from the world of today — ^and vastly different from 
the world of yesterday ; that our ambitions and ideals 
are not the same as the ambitions and ideals of our 
fathers; that our preparation to meet tomorrow's 
problems must be different from the preparation our 
fathers had. 

And in these changing times, in the chaos created 
by the crashing of ideals and established customs, we 
shall need help. In this crisis, it is to men like you 
who compose the Rotary Club that we naturally turn 
for advice and help in solving the problems which 
will arise. We realize that it is suicidal to lose our 
grip on the real things of life; that we must learn 
to distinguish the good and true from the false and 
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glittermg; to retain our grasp on correct religious, 
educational and business standards, and ethical 
ideals. 

The Rotary Club has proved itself its brother’s 
keeper through many years. But if there was ever 
a time when that brotherly love was needed, it is 
now. And I wish to say to you older men especially, 
that you are today the keeper of your younger 
brother who is just coming into his inheritance. We 
are looking to you for help in adjusting our lives to 
meet the new demands and for help in preserving 
our faith in our fellow men. There never was a 
more critical time in the history of the world. We 
young men realize this, and we realize how much 
dep^ds upon us in carrying on the changes which 
have been undertaken, for we know that it will be 
years before the world is back on a stable basis, and 
that a large part of the readjustment work will 
necessarily rest upon our shoulders. 

We woidd, therefore, like to feel that we have in 
the members of the Rotary Club friends who have 
had experience, who are progressive and broad- 
minded, and whose connection with this organiza- 
tion gives them a standing in the community. We 
are coming to you, not only for advice and assistance 
in the problems we shall meet, but because of your 
S)mipathetic hearts, your humanitarianism, your high 
ideals, and the fact that you have constituted your- 
selves, in the most splendid sense, your brother’s 
keeper. 




RESOLUTIONS 


**Live for something-. Do g-ood and leave be- 
hind you a monument of virtue that the storm of 
time can never destroy. Write your name in 
kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of thou- 
sands you come in contact with, year by year; 
and you will never be forg-otten. Your name, 
your deeds, will be as leg'ible on the hearts you 
leave behind, as the stars on the brow of the 
evening. Good deeds will shine as the stars of 
heaveil.’’ 


— Chalmers. 




Resolution of Remonstrance 

(By Public Spirited Citizens) 

At a meeting- of certain citizens of Fort Dear- 
born, Illinois, called together in the interests of 

the community on April 20, 19 , the following 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, It has come to the attention of the 
undersigned residents of Fort Dearborn that an 
effort is being made to induce the City Council to 
withdraw the financial support which the City 
has heretofore given annually to the South Side 
Bathing Beach, located at the foot of Twenty^ 
second Street; to close said beach to the public, 
and possibly to dispose of the property to the 
Hartford Blanket Factory for manufacturing pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas, We believe that the health and happi- 
ness of a large portion of our citizens, especially 
the children, is dependent upon the free use of 
this bathing beach, which is centrally located, 
and which, investigation shows, the City is amply 
able to support; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition the City 
Council of Fort Dearborn to postpone any action 
looking to the discontinuance of the South Side 
Bathing Beach and its disposal to private inter-^ 
ests, until further investigation can be had and 
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the matter laid before our citizens in the form 
of a referendum ; and 

Resolved, That we respectfully offer our serv- 
ices in this matter, to the end that justice maj 
be done, our children’s health protected, and their 
happiness insured ; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions, to- 
gether with a report of the proceedings of this 
meeting, signed by the presiding officers, be 
transmitted to the City Council, with the request 
that the matter be given careful consideration. 


Congratulatory Letter 

(To a Clvb Member Who Has Received Honors) 

My Dear Mr. Brown (or Dear Brother Brown) : 

At a meeting of the College Club last night, 
the chief topic of conversation was the good for- 
tune which has recently come to you. It was 
the unanimous opinion of those present that you 
most richly deserve the honor, that it is a just 
reward for your exceptional ability, your fine 
personality, and your unceasing efforts to ac- 
complish results. 

It was because of this universal feeling on the 
part of your associates, that I, as secretary of the 
Club, was instructed to express to you our joy 
in your achievements, our hearty congratulations, 
and our sincere good wishes for your future suc- 
cess and happiness. 

We feel that the honor bestowed upon you 
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will reflect credit on our organization and on the 
community in which you live. 

Sincerely and fraternally yours. 


Secretary. 


Letter of Resignation 
(From a Retiring Official) 

To the Officers and Board of Directors of the 
Blank Manufacturing Company — 

Gentlemen : 

With mingled feelings of rejoicing and regret, 
I must advise you that there has been offered to 
me a v6ry desirable position, the acceptance of 
which will necessitate my resignation as Presi- 
dent of the Blank Manufacturing Company. 

Because this company is so well established on 
sound business and economic bases, and because 
its officials possess such exceptional ability, I feel 
that my withdrawal at this time will work no 
hardship whatever. On the contrary, it will leave 
such executives with a freer hand for carrying 
out whatever policies may be for the future good 
of the business. I therefore feel less hesitancy 
in tendering my resignation. 

Much as I regret leaving this organization and 
my associates here, I feel that I owe it to my 
family, myself, and possibly to the public, to 
accept at the earliest possible moment the posi- 
tion which has been offered to me. I hope, there- 
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fore, that my resignation will be accepted in the 
spirit in which it is offered, and that I may have 
your permission to make it eflfective at the end 
of the present month. 

In taking this step, I wish to assure you that 
I shall ever have a keen interest in the welfare 
of the Blank Manufacturing Company. There 
will always be a warm feeling in my heart for 
my associates here, and great satisfaction in the 
work which we have accomplished together. 

Respectfully yours. 


Resolution Accepting Resignation 

(By the Officials of the Company) 

Our highly esteemed associate, Mr. James G. 
Brown, having tendered his resignation as Presi- 
dent of the Blank Manufacturing Company, we, 
the Board of Directors and his fellow officers, do 
hereby adopt the following resolutions: 

Whereas^ We feel that through his, wisdom and 
efforts this organization has become so firmly 
established and its business so well developed 
that his withdrawal as President will not en- 
danger its future ; and 

Whereas, It appears to be for his best interests 
to terminate his connection with our company 
and to assume the duties of his new position 
without unnecessary delay; therefore be it 

Resolved, That while we sincerely regret his 
going, which we regard as a personal loss, yet we 
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feel that it is our duty to accept his resignation 
in order that he may be free to carry out his 
plans ; 

Resolved, That we, as officials of the Blank 
Manufacturing Company, take this opportunity 
to assure Mr. Brown of our pleasure over this 
reward for his exceptional business ability, to 
extend to him the assurance of our continued 
friendship, and to express the hope and belief 
that good fortune will smile upon him in the 
new field to which he is going; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the meeting be 
requested to transmit these resolutions to Mr. 
Brown as a testimonial of the esteem and respect 
in which he will always be held by his late as^ 
sociates. 


Resolution of Thanks 

(For a Benevolent Action) 

The First Congregational Church of Bearville, 
having benefited greatly through the benevolence 
and good will of our respected citizens, Mr. and 
Mrs. William F. Stone, who made their beautiful 
home and gardens available for our use in giving 
our Annual Bazaar on September first; and 
Being desirous of showing our appreciation 
of their generosity, which resulted in much pleas- 
ure, and in the financial success of our entertain- 
ment; be it 

• Resolved, That our Secretary be instructed to 
write a letter to Mr. and Mrs. Stone, extending 
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to them our sincere thanks, and assuring* them 
that through their kindness a very worthy cause 
has received much assistance. 


Resolution o£ Condolence 

(On tJze Death of a Distinguished Citizen) 

With feelings of deepest regret, the Civic Club 
of New Albion must record the passing of one of 
its most distinguished members, our beloved and 
respected associate, Theodore H. Newton, who 

died on October 30, 19 

Because we realize to the fullest extent the 
benefits which our club and the entire com- 
munity have derived from the work of this 
public-spirited man, and because of the warm 
personal feeling inspired in our hearts by his 
kindly, unselfish life ; be it 

ResoVued^ That we inscribe upon our records 
this tribute to his memory, that future genera- 
tions may know and appreciate his splendid 
Christian character, his many benevolent deeds, 
and the respect and esteem in which he was held; 
and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
transmitted to the family of our deceased associ- 
ate, together with the assurance of our sincerest 
sympathy. May our Heavenly Father console 
them in their present sorrow, and may these 
words of appreciation and high regard be a solace 
in the years to come. 
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Resolution of Condolence 

(On the Death of a Lodge Member) 

In view of the loss we have sustained by the 

death, on July 2, 19 of our friend and 

Brother, William F. Warner, who received the 

degree of on October 12, 19 ; and 

realizing to the fullest extent the still heavier 
loss sustained by those nearest and dearest to 
him; be it 

Resolved, That we tenderly condole with the 
family of our deceased Brother in their hour of 
trial and affliction, and commend them to the 
keeping of Him who looks with compassion upon 
those who mourn; 

That we spread upon the records of our Lodge 
a tribute to the memory of one who was held in 
the highest esteem and respect by all his associ- 
ates, and who, because of his kindness, courtesy 
and integrity, exemplified in the highest degree 
the teachings of our Order; 

That this heartfelt testimony of our sympathy 
and sorrow be forwarded to the family of our 
departed Brother by the Secretary of Blankville 
Lodge, No . 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 




TOASTS 


“A TOAST to our friends both far and near ; 
A toast to those who are gathered here ; 

A toast to those we may some time know ; 

A toast to the friends of long ago. 

Friends come and go ’till life is done, 

So here’s a toast to every one.” 


Toasts Copyrighted 1931, by Noble and Noble 



Our Mothers 

Our Mothers, God bless them. 

And keep every one ; 

And grant their petitions 
To bless every son. 

Another Man’s Sweetheart 

We’ve toasted the mother and daughter ; 
WeVe toasted the sweetheart and wife; 

But somehow we missed her, 

Our dear little sister — 

The joy of another man’s life! 

The W'oman Driver 

Here’s to the woman driver. Like Charity, her 
left hand never knows what her right hand does. 

Mother 

When’er you find a happy home. 

With smiling faces in it, 

Where loving hearts and busy hands 
Are speeding every minute; 

Where every one is quite content. 

With one thing or another, 

You’ll know there lives within that home, 

A wise and loving Mother. , 
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The Fisherman 

Here’s to our fisherman bold ; 

Here’s to the fish he caught; 

Here’s to the ones that got away. 

And here’s to the ones he bought. 

Our Creditors 

Here’s to our creditors — ^may they be endowed 
with the three virtues : Faith, Hope and Charity. 

The Golf Player 

Here’s to the game you played today. 

And the burning words you said ; 

The grass was scorched on the green fairway, 
And the air was a flaming red. 

The Bachelor’s Toast 

The man who persuades a girl to wed 
No doubt is very clever; 

But as for me — ^girls come and go. 

While I’ll love on forever. 

Life 

Here’s to our Childhood, our Youth and Old Age, 
And here’s to the Smiles we sow; 

If we travel along, 

With laughter and song^ 

We’ll be welcome wherever we go. 
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The Wise Man 

Kerens to that most provoking man. 
The man of wisdom deep, ^ 

Who never talks when he takes his rest. 
But only smiles in his sleep. 


Safety First 

The hold-up man I always dread, 
And 111 not risk his gun ; 

I’ll stick my hands above my head^ 
And will not '^choose to run.” 


Aviation 

Here’s to the good old airplane 
Wherever it may fly; 

It gets us here and gets us there 
As swift as birds on high. 


The Business Man 

Here’s to the busy business man, 

Who calls his wife to state : 

^'A special conference, dear, tonight. 
Will keep me very late.” 

And here’s to the wife who has for him 
An answer quick and pat : 

^‘Now Harry, dear, please tell me true^ 
Can I depend on that?” 
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The Married Man 

The Statute of Limitations runs against the married 
man; 

He caimot think, or say, or do the things that others 
can; 

He cannot smoke, or drink, or play, or even tell a Ue; 
His only hope, his only friend — fool-proof alibi. 


The Card Player 

’Tis easy enough when you’re winning 
To preserve a pleasant face; 

But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When his partner trumps his ace. 


The Ambitious Man 

Here’s a toast to great ambition. 
About which people rant; 

It makes you want to do the thing 
That every one knows you can’t. 


Friendship 

We may honor the famous inventors, 

The men with six-cylinder brains ; 

But the ones whom we love are those who don’t know 
Enough to come in when it rains. 
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The Greatest Criminal 

We know it is true that we’re wicked. 
That our criminal laws are lax ; 

But here’s to punishment for the man 
Who invented the income tax! 

My Best Girl 

TTis not the girl with the raven locks. 

Or the one with the head of brown. 

Or the maiden fair with the auburn hair. 

Or the one with the golden crown. 

But the girl I love the best of all. 

And the one I toast tonight, 

With her smiling face and charming grace. 
Wears a crown of gleaming white — 

My Mother! 

Radio 

Here’s to the new radio — 

Here’s to our neighbor’s loud-speaker 
So loud we need none of our own 
May its volume never grow weaker! 

Wives 

The big diain stores and the big diain banks 
Have come to bless our lives ; 

And I don’t care what else they chain. 

If they’ll only chain our wives. 
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The Stock Market 

Here’s to the man with the level head, 
Who knew when ’twas time to stop ; 
Who took his profit and quit the game 
When the market reached the top. 

The Bridge Game 

You may try your best to look pleasant, 

But the smile from your countenance fades 
When you hold only hearts and diamonds, 

And your partner bids six spades. 

Midgets 

Here’s to the miniature golf-course, 

Here’s to the pee-wee car. 

Here’s to the midget bathing-suit, 

And the baby movie star. 

I doff my hat to every one, 

For each one is a winner. 

But I say to my wife : ^Tf you value your life. 
Don’t serve me a Tom Thumb dinner!” 

Marriage 

Here’s to my mother-in-law’s daughter, 
Here’s to her father-in-law’s son; 

And here’s to the vows we’ve just taken, 

And the life we’ve just begun. 
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The Meanest Man 

Here^s to the meanest man in town — 

The weather man, with smile and frown, 

Who does not care if all his jokes 
Bring joy or gloom to other folks. 

Today we shiver like a ghost; 

Tomorrow, boil and bake and roast. 

If we play golf in B.V.D.’s, 

Then’s the time ’twill surely freeze. 

Or take the girl-friend for a sail, 

’Twill likely thunder, blow and hail. 

I’m going to lay for him some night, 

And teach him how to treat folks right. 


Army and Navy 

Here’s to the Army and Navy, 
And the battles they have won ; 
Here’s to America’s colors — 

The colors that never run. 


The Travelers 

Here’s to you and here’s to me. 
Wherever we may roam; 

And here’s to the health and happiness 
Of the ones who are left at home. 
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The Toastmaster 

Here's to the man who proposes the toast. 
That likeable fellow, our friend and host. 


The Old Songs 

Here’s to the old songs, 
May they ever seem new ; 
Here's to the old loves. 

May they ever be true. 


The New Year 

Here's to the bright New Year 
And a fond farewell to the old; 
Here's to the things that are to come 
And the memories that we hold. 


The Future 

'Here’s to freedom in our land, 

To peace with one another ; 

Here's to the day when no man's hand 
Is raised against his brother. 


Unanswered Letters 

Here’s to the lovely long letters 
From friends so loyal and true ; 

Here's to the answers we meant to write 
And never found time to do ! 
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Fathers 

Here's to the husbands of wives. 
To fathers, unsung and obscure, 
Who gladly spend their lives 
In making their families secure. 


Milady’s Hats 

Here's to the hats of the season. 
Fashioned with no rhyme or reason ; 
Although hubby abhores them 
He’s got to adore them — 

To say what he thinks would be treason. 


To Those Who Give Advice 

Here’s to advice — 

So misunderstood; 

It’s freely given 
But seldom good. 




HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 
SPEECH BOOK BY 
EDGERTON? 


li YOU have used this book — ^Edgerton^s A 
Speech eor Every Occasion to good advan- 
tage, and are now looking for new material or for 
stories appropriate for each occasion, you need 
Edgerton’s new companion book, More Speeches 
AND Stories for Every Occasion. 

This new book by the same author was pre- 
pared as a result of the tremendous popularity 
of its predecessor. It is similar to the first in 
format, but contains, in addition to new speeches, 
well-chosen anecdotes and more toasts. There 
fe, of course, no repetition of material contained 
in the first volume. 

These two books — 

A. C. Edgerton’s 

A SPEECH FOR EVERY 
OCCASION — $2.00 

and 

MORE SPEECHES AND STORIES 
FOR EVERY OCCASION— $2.00 

provide a standard Reference Library for every 
person who is frequently called upon to make 
speeches. Any of the speeches may be used 
just as it appears in the books or may be used 
as a model in constructing a speech suitable for 
a particular locality or occasion. 





if you are called upori to preside at a meeting 

HOW 

TO ORGANIZE 
AND CONDUCT 
A MEETING 

By 

W. H. F. HENRY ond DR. LEVI SEELEY 

Price $1-50 

Here is a new, modern, attractively bound edition of an ac- 
cepted handbook which will provide a thorough knowledge 
of how to preside at a meeting or how to organize a club or 
society. This book Is as authoritative as Roberts' "Rules of 
Order" but so simply written that any High School student can 
understand and use it. 

A Reviewer Soys: 

This book provides a manual of parliamentary law which is writter> 
in a simplified manner and organized in topical paragraphs for use In 
schools and colleges or, for that matter for any person who may bo 
called upon to preside at o meeting or to take charge of organizing 
ond conducting a society or a club. Summaries and reviews at the 
ends of the chapters outline the principal points and arrange the 
various motions in their proper order of precedence so that one can 
tell at o glance what are the duties and rights of members and offi- 
cers, the correct order of business, the discussion of a question or the 
order of privileged questions including amendments. In addition, there 
are forms for a constitution and by-laws, forms for resolutions and 
reports, and models for speeches for various occasions. 
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